











PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 











Buffalo Self-Emptying Si- 
lent Cutters . . . available 
in 200, 350, 600 and 800 
pounds capacity. 








Buffalo Vacuum Mixers 
... 7 models .. . capac. 
ities 75 to 2,000 pounds. 











Buffalo Grinders... 6 
models . . . 1,000 to 15,000 
pounds per hour capacity. 









YOU CAN’T SELL 
Cotton Stockings in a Nylon Age 


Manufacturing and merchandising methods have undergone radical 
changes during the past few years. This applies not only to hosiery 
but to sausage making too. 


punts tackeeied Gitieis . .. Merchandising sausage products is on a highly competitive basis and 


7 models . . . 54 to 500 pounds every effort to reduce manufacturing and merchandising costs must hk 

capacity, equipped with Buffalo made. It is now more important than ever that modern sausage making 

patented leakproof pistons. machinery be used for the production of finest quality products. 
Modern BUFFALO Quality Sausage Making Machines will produce the 
highest quality products... in greater quantities ... at the lowes 


possible operating costs. BUFFALO Machines are backed by more tha 
77 years of specialized service to the sausage industry. 


Make certain you are adequately provided for with modern BUFFALO 
Quality Sausage Making Machines. 


QUALITY SAUSAGE-MAKING MACHINES 
*\) John E. Smith’s Sons Co. - 50 Broadway, Buffalo 3, N. ¥: 


ee Sales and service offices in principal cities 
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SPECIALISTS IN QUALITY SEASON 
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Birthploce of Many Famous Formulas 


GUARANTEES SCIENTIFIC “FLAVOR CONTROL” 3 WAYS! 


It takes years to acquire dependable, scientific “know how” 
in seasonings .. . to be qualified to offer and guarantee puri- 
fication, potency, and the precise combination of spices for 
complete ‘flavor control.” 


That's why Griffith can consistently offer the type of season- 
ing you need and want. And assure scientific processing under 
laboratory control to eliminate the risks of “inside” con- 
tamination, and the danger of flavor fluctuation. That’s profit- 
protection for you! 


Consult recognized spice specialists at Griffith—where many 
famous formulas are originated and tested—for the help, and 
the “flavor control,” and the formula you need for greater 
success . 


Your inquiry will be kept confidential. 


The 


GRIFFITH 


CHICAGO 9, 1415 W. 37TH ST.—NEWARK 5, 37 EMPIRE ST.—LOS ANGELES 11, 49TH AND GIFFORD STS.—TORONTO 2, 115 GEORGE ST. 


LABORATORIES —°* 
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« C-D SAUSAGE LINKING GAUGE NEW! IMPROVED C-D CUT-MORE KNIFE bus 
e Increases the speed of hand linking, improves ap- The most economical knife for large grinders, Me 
e pearance of linked sausage, and slashes sausage Superior to any other make so far produced, chi 
linking costs! High measuring guides make it pos- They are self-sharpening, always maintaining o mip 
ee sible for operator to swing links with little effort. razor sharp edge until the %” cutting edge is 
Links are uniform and cleanly divided. Easily ad- worn down. They will not heat or smear the 
ie justable to accommodate various lengths. 2 to 6— meat. They need no mechanic to change ‘or 
2 to 8—2 to 13 inch guides in stock. Other sizes adjust the blades, a small set-screw holds the 
7 made to order. blades securely in the holder. 
th td ed) 






More C-D Knives and Plates are now in use than any 
two other makes combined . .. a fact that attests to the 
superiority of C-D Products. “The Old Timer” knows the 
reasons that make his products a favorite. Made of 
special wear-resisting alloys, C-D Superior Plates and 
Knives wear longer, cut better, need less attention and 
actually cost less to use. There are styles, types and 
sizes to fit every purpose and every grinder. Leading 
packers secure exceptional results and low operating 
costs with C-D equipment ... and so can you! kni 
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FAMOUS C-D REVERSIBLE PLATE 


Made of special wear- 
resisting alloy and de- 
signed to outlast two 
plates of any other 
make. Equipped with 
patented spring lock 
bushing. Guaranteed 
against cracking, 
breaking, pitting or 
chipping! Costs less 


“_ Ba. B 


Before you buy... 
CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


V C-D Superior Plates are made of a 
special wear-resisting alloy guaran- 
teed to outlast two plates of any other 
make. 


v They are available in all styles 
... angle hole, straight hole and tap- 
ered hole. REVERSIBLE, two plates for 
the price of one! 


v Equipped with patented spring 
lock bushing thus making loose bush- 
ings an impossibility. 


V The improved Triumph Plates 
have proved themselves the most eco- 
nomical plates in existence, cutting 
several million pounds of meat before 
sharpening is required. 


v All makes and sizes of solid 
knives and Superior Knives, Cut-More 
Knives, X. L. Knives, B&K Knives . . . 
all with changeable blades. 
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“THE OLD TIMER” thoroughly -understands your 
problems. His many years’ experience enables 
him to recommend the right knife or plate for your 
special requirement. He can show you how to save 
money and reduce costs through the proper selec- 
tion of your sausage making equipment. Ever- 
dependable C-D Products are daily proving them- 
selves for all the large meat packers and 75% of 
the country’s leading sausage manufacturers. The 
“utility life’ of each SPECIALTY product is long, 
economical, and highly efficient because of its 
original high quality ... C-D Reversible Grinder 
Plates and C-D Knives with changeable blades 
have stood the rigid test of time and gained a 
spectacular reputation for dependability! 


Beware of Using Cheap Grinder 
Plates and Knives 


They require frequent regrinding. They wear out 
in a short time. They are actually more expensive 
to use! Avoid these pitfalls. C-D TRIUMPH PLATES 
are guaranteed for FIVE YEARS against regrinding 
and resurfacing expense. They are reversible and 
can be used on both sides ... actually two plates 
for the price of one! C-D Triumph Plates are avail- 
able in all sizes to fit all makes of grinders. Their 
superiority has been proven in all the larger pack- 
ing plants and in thousands of smaller plants 
throughout the United States and in foreign coun- 
tries. 
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UNION PACIFIC 


Your industry is one of hundreds served by Union Pacific. 
Every shipper is assured of efficient, dependable transpor- 
tation when materials or merchandise are earmarked for the 
Strategic Middle Route, uniting the East with the Midwest, 
Intermountain, and Pacific Coast States. 


Union Pacific provides specifically designed cars, various 
services and departments, to assure proper handling of a 
wide diversity of products. 


Union Pacific’s facilities and equipment are ready to meet 
the heaviest needs of commerce. Traffic experts are stationed 
from coast-to-coast. They will help you with that next ship- 
ment—and every shipment. 


For dependable, fast freight service always. . . 
be Specific - 
a e « 7 ” 
say Union Pacific 


<=, 


*% Union Pacific will gladly furnish 
confidential information regarding 
available industrial sites having 
trackage facilities in the territory 
it serves. Address Industrial Dept., 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebraska. 





The Sipalegrc Middle Bode 


IN WIND, RAIN, SNOW OR HAIL e YOUR FREIGHT GETS THERE BY RAIL! 
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MODERN 
RENDERING 


9. ¥/ Tj 7 


TRI-CITY RENDERING CO. 
COAL CITY, ILL. 


ALL SET FOR YEARS TO COME 
This is tie position of another all ANCO equipped new 
Rendering Plant. 

ANCO Sanitary Rendering Users are the ultimate result 
of careful study and research. 26 years of experience 
in the manufacture of Equipment for the Laabs Cooking 
Process have produced a long list of over 500 satisfied 
users of more than 1,400 Cookers. 

This Equipment has always been produced in the most 
exacting standards of workmanship, so that it always 
has and always will stand the icst of time. Write for 
ANCO RENDERING EQUIP AENT CATALOG No. 66. 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 So. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, IIl. 
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There’s manya 


around the use f 


The Fearn line includes a complete 

: range of products for accomplish- 

ai esig J/ j ing certain basic objectives in an 
Se, ' outstanding way, through exclu- 
as sively developed extra qualities in 
binders, emulsifiers, curing com- 

pounds and protein flavor builders. 

It includes special combinations of 

basic products to produce combina- 

tions of advantages such as the 

typical fine curing results and extra 


e*, 
tee 


seasoning power of special Fearn 
Cures. It includes distinctive flavor 
builders that bring sausage and 
specialties made with ordinary runs 
of materials to new peaks of flavor 
appeal, with no change in your 
present formulas. Tests of Fearn 
products in your own plant will 
show you the way to extra profits, 
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Look at the sausage and specialties illustrated on this page—each with the 
full bloom of handsome appearance that comes from the skillful use of 
fine ingredients. Products like these can be produced with regular runs 
of available materials, obtaining substantial yields, by skillful sausage 
makers taking advantage of the basic profit-building powers of Fearn 
ingredients. 


Fearn has risen to a position of prominence as a supplier of special in- 
gredients for meat packers, sausage manufacturers and processors on a 
secure foundation of skillfully developed quality products, manufactured 
to strict standards of quality, and offered to the meat industry on the sole 
basis of outstanding results and increased profit. 
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You maintain ‘round the clock refrigeration in your trucks with Kold-Hold 
Streamlined “Hold-Over” Plates. You are sure of uniform, controlled refrigeration 
during the day’s run. 


In addition, the “Hold-Over” Plates protect your undelivered load—you leave 
it overnight in the truck—find it next morning as fresh, attractive, as it would be 
in your own cooler room. 


Kold-Hold Refrigeration is simple, compact and efficient. Occupying less space 
inside the truck, it permits greater pay loads and longer runs. 


Kold-Hold Engineers can give you modern refrigeration for your old trucks, or 
provide better refrigeration for your new ones. Ask them for their suggestions. 


KOLD-HOLD MANUFACTURING CO. 


460 N. Grand Avenue 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
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There are Macks on the job for the top 


truckers in about every business you 
can think of. That’s because successful 
operators turn to Macks to get things 
done. Reasons are simple... and im- 
portant to you: efficiency, economy, 
long truck life, downright dependabil- 
ity. There’s a Mack to make your work 
easier, to make your profits bigger. 
Why not look into it? 





TRUCKS 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York 1, New York. Factories at 
Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N.Y. 
Factory branches and dealers in all prin- 
cipal cities for service and parts. 
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Are your 


Corrosion 
Problems 


“like any , 
_ of thesee 


Everyone knows that Stainless is ideal 
for handling nitric acid—but what 
about corrosion from these other chemi- 
cals? Eastern’s Technical Staff answer 
questions like these every day. Some- 
times the answer can be found only 
with test sheets; more often the expe- 
rience for which Eastern technical men 
have gained their esteem provides a 
rapid, accurate solution to the problem. 
And much basic, useful information 
on the corrosion resistance of all types 
of Stainless Steel is in the new com- 
plete catalog ‘Eastern Stainless Steel 
Sheets.”’ Write for your copy. JMLco E-Fri 





“Ask EASTERN for the Answer 
when STAINLESS is the Question” 
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Salt Water? ; 
oo Please suggest the type of Stainless “ 

Steel most suitable for a new line of highest-quality marine trim, 

including rudders and stabilizer fins. 










Fruit Juices? 

Will E-S 18-8 Stainless (Type 302) can- ; 
ning reservoirs be all right for handling citrous fruit juices includ- i 
ing lemon juice? 









Boiling Peroxide? 

. For a new oxidation process using 
boiling concentrated hydrogen peroxide, would low-carbon E-§ 
18-8 stainless (Type 304) containers be resistant? 




























hloride Storage? ‘ 
Our processing involves storing cold 
alkali-metal chloride solutions (aqueous) in E-S 18-8 stainless tanks. 

How can we inhibit pitting at the liquid line? 














Welded Vessels? 

What type of Stainless would you rec- 
ommend for large all- welded autoclaves to handle reactions of 
maleic anhydride in making synthetic resins? 















consider 


nese FACTS! 


. then let your own 
tests prove the 
outstanding superiority of 


MIL-0-SEAL 





“THE FAMOUS 


% CASING FI 


— AND BAKED LUNCHEON LOAVES—BOILED AND BAKED HAW ) 
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SHRINKAGE 


No costly overnight 
“cooler shrinkage”— 
Mil-O-Seal practically 
stops all weight loss 
over extended periods. 





BEAUTIFUL MULTI- 


COLOR PRINTING | 


Up to 4 colors in custom 
designs — plus all-over 
printing without costly 
upcharges! Economy, as 
well as eye appeal! 





HOLDS PRODUCT 
COLOR LONGER 


Mil-O-Seal stops ugly 
discoloration — keeps 
fresh, appetizing colors 
longer than convention- 
al cellulose casings. 


p 


STOPS 
SLIME 


No loss of man hours 
removing slime even un- 
der long storage condi- 
tions. Mil-O-Seal stays 
sparklingly fresh and 
clean. 








MORE ECONOM- 
ICAL TO USE 


Color for color, size for 
size, Mil-O-Seal is more 
economical than any 
conventional type cellu- 
lose casing. 





STOPS MOULD 


No ugly product mould 
with Mil-O-Seal! The 
special properties of 
Pliofilm prevent forma- 
tions of fungi and 
mould. 


gaa, 
oo ae dl aS 


Savings in costly shrinkage alone frequently pay the entire cost of Mil-O-Seal 
casings. Add to this their remarkable ability to eliminate slime and mould, 
to hold product color and flavor even under adverse conditions and you have - 
a hard-to-beat combination. 


But that’s not all—Mil-O-Seal provides a definitely better looking package. 
Rich multicolor printing effects are available in up to four colors! All-over 
placement of label design without special upcharge! Economical too— since 
Mil-O-Seal usually costs less than conventional type casings. 


Write today for samples and information . . . and remember too — that | 
Mil-O-Seal is promptly available. 


WUTLPLRANT vce 


PACKAGING CONVERTERS ¢ PRINTERS ¢ LITHOGRAPHERS 


Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
San Francisco and Tucson 


OFFICES IN ALL 





PACKAGING 
HEADQUARTERS 
TO THE 

MEAT PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


*T. M. GOODYEAR RUBBER CO. 


plants at 











SALES 
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‘Take any industrial plant that has a nuisance 
problem. Apply an American Blower Dust Collec- 
‘tor. Presto! Your problem is solved. The man- 
made tornado action in these collectors does just 
‘this, easily and effectively. 

Material can be separated from air or gases, too, 
in industries where it is worth salvaging, with 
‘these time-proved American Blower products. 
These collectors have already proved their merit 
collecting grain dust, coal dust, ore roaster dust, 
cement dust, soap dust, and a long list of other 
materials from air. 


Phone your nearest American Blower Branch for 
information on putting these collectors to work 





Man-Made Tornado 





for you. Ask also about the complete line of Ameri- 
can Blower Air Handling Equipment and be sure 
to investigate Gyrol Fluid Drive for the smooth 
transmission of power and stepless variable speed 


control. 




















¢ 

AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT 32, MICH. a 

Division ot Amsnicay Rapiaroe & Standard Sanitary conrosanion A 
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4 Years of War-Stimulated Improvement—On 


Heating Equipment Ventilating Equipment 


Top of 61 





Gyrol Fluid Drive 








Years of Engineering Development 





=~, fr 


Industrial Fans Air Conditioners 
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EBSCO 


Steam Jacketed Kettle 





HERE'S A REAL 


Stainless 
/ | | Speel 


oo — JACKETED KETTLE 


dy 










KOv 


$340 


(100 GAL. CAPACITY) 











. Immediately Available 
IN THREE STANDARD SIZES! 





- eee" 
ee 





GAL.CAP. DIA. DEPTH OVERALL wr. KETTLE COVER 





PRICE PRICE 
100 36” 30” 50%" 330 $340.00 $44.00 
150 42" 34" 55%" 545 480.00 75.00 
200 48" 36" 57%" 560 588.00 84.00 





A real INDUSTRIAL model backed by EBSCO'S fifty- 
years’ experience. Built for 100-lb. working pressure- 
Equipped with pressure relief valve. Available with or 
without full hinged cover. 


Enterprise Incorporated “'8S¢0" 


PRODUCTS 
612-614 ELM STREET DALLAS 2, TEXAS SINCE 1905 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


MEAT PACKERS and SAUSAGE FACTORY EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 
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The NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure is a two-way profit 
maker. In the first place, its production economies will pro- 
tect and even increase your margin of profits on current 
operations. Secondly, NEVERFAIL helps you make a prod- 
uct so good that it will hold the loyalty of your customers 
when competition again becomes keen. 


When used in accordance with the recommended procedure, 


NEVERFAIL produces a perfectly cured, temptingly flavored 
ham. It develops a full-bodied, genuine, old-fashioned ham 
flavor, with no trace of the “porky” taste sometimes left by 
other short-time cures. At the same time, NEVERFAIL 
creates an even, appetizing pink color, and produces a firm 
meat texture which is tender and juicy, but never soggy. 


AS IT CURES IT SEASONS 


NEVERFAIL is a combined curing and seasoning compound. 
A special blend of the choicest spices is incorporated with 
the curing salts. The seasoning therefore goes in with the cure, 
penetrating every morsel and fibre of the meat. The result 
is a really distinctive flavor . . . a satisfying, spicy goodness . . 
which has never been duplicated. 


PRODUCTION ECONOMIES TOO! 


As a prepared, ready-to-use cure, NEVERFAIL cuts pro- 
duction expense because it puts your material cost on a fixed 
basis . . . eliminates the variable rising labor cost involved in 
mixing your own curing preparation. And of course, the 
efficiency of reduced processing time will enable you to cure 
more hams with your present man-power and curing facilities. 





Get complete information about the NEVERFAIL 3-Day 
Ham Cure. Inquire also about using NEVERFAIL in your 
chopper and for rubbing dry-cured bacon. Write today! 





H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., INC. 
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“The Man Who Knows,”’ 
“The Man You Know,” 
heads up a closely knit or- 
ganization . . . a family 
institution. To such an or- 
ganization you can safely 
entrust the closely guarded 
seasoning formulas for your 
successful meat specialties. 


We invite your confidence 
on our 21 year record of in- 
tegrity and responsibility. 


Sa pectal 


The time and labor they save provide reason 

enough to use Mayer’s ready-mixed Special 

Seasonings. But what’s even more important, these 
prepared seasonings give your meat specialties a consistently 
uniform flavor. And that flavor can be keyed exactly to the 
preference of your customers, wherever and whoever they are. 
Count on Mayer’s experience and “‘know-how” to duplicate 
exactly your own seasoning formula . . . or to help you develop 
sales-making formulas for new products. 


Mayer’s Special Seasonings are made from the world’s choic- 
est natural spices, expertly sorted, ground, refined and blended. 
Every step in the process is laboratory controlled and kitchen 
tested. Inquire about Mayer’s Special Seasonings for the 
following and many other products. 


Frankfurters Cotta Salami Pepperoni 
Bologna Chicken Loaf Rouladen 
Braunschweiger Scrapple Polish Sausage 
Liver Sausage Head Cheese Blood Sausage 
Goose Liver Sausage Lyone Cervelat 
Summer Mettwurst Pork Sausage Landjager 
Thuringer Chili Con Carne Meat Loaves 
Salami Mortadella Etc. Etc. 


We also produce a complete line of seasonings made with 


essential oils in salt or sugar base. 
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BRINGS EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 


RUGGED EFFICIENCY 
THROUGH THE YEARS 


@ Pride of accomplishment, and sixty years of alert and sympathetic contact 
with the problems of the meat packing industry, have brought to the "BOSS" 
line of equipment many exclusive, patented features. These features, plus the en- 
gineering and fabricating skills learned through three generations of machine 
design and manufacture, have made "BOSS" machinery standard where speci- 


fications indicate “the best." 


Complete from the smallest convenience to the largest necessity, the "BOSS" 
line of equipment contains an item that will exactly meet your requirement. And 
"BOSS" engineers will be glad to cooperate in the design of your new plant or 


your new department, or in the hook-up of your new machine. 


“BUY BOSS” 
FOR 


BEST OF SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
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Jumbo Dehairer Jerkless Hog Hoist Grate Dehairer “Baby Boss” Dehairer 
Friction Carcass Dropper Electric Beef Hoist Automatic Landing Device 
Meat Loaf Oven Hasher 


Silent Cutter Grinder i Air Stuffer 


BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


Bot D, ELMWOOD PLACE ST STATION. Ci CINCINNATI 16, OHIO. U. SA 
how W, Exchange Ave., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, 
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Affiliated 


( () q Refrigerated 


Warehouses 


STORAGE rr 








DENVER SCRANTON 
BEATRICE LACKAWANNA 
COLD STORAGE COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE SCRANTON, 
DENVER, COLORADO PENNSYLVANIA 
LINCOLN DETROIT 
BEATRICE 








DETROIT 
FOODS REFRIGERATING 
co. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


J 
TOPEKA CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
BEATRICE — 
FOODS : : COLD STORAGE 





co. . — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
‘ TWO PLANTS 
TOPEKA, KANSAS . > Wy, ’ 


Str ategic Locations for the Meat Packing Industry 


With our modern and complete storage facilities and over forty years’ experience in the cold storage 


business—you are assured of the most dependable and efficient handling of your commodities. 


Proper Storage Facilities for all types of foods 


The location of our plants in the important market areas gives you a definite sales advantage. 


BEATRICE FOODS Co. 
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"Plenty of low-cost Steam at all times 
from the OES Powermaster” 


Hundreds of launderers and dry 
cleaners throughout the country are 
getting ample steam automatically 
in as little as 18 minutes from a 
cold start. “In 19 years of laundry 
operation,” reports a Newark laun- 
dry owner, “I never saw a boiler to 
equal the Powermaster for steady 
pressure and all-around perform- 


ance.” 


Wherever you go the story’s the same— 
enthusiastic testimonials to the speed, ef- 
ficiency and economy of the Orr & Sem- 
bower Powermaster Steam Generator. 


Equipped for both light and heavy oil firing, 
the Powermaster Unit operates at thermal ef- 
ficiencies of approximately 80%, maintained 
in everyday use. 


Being fully automatic, it eliminates the need 
for time-consuming preparation and constant 
attention to valves, gauges and controls. A 
flick of the switch starts and stops the Power- 
master with minimum manual attention. 


Its forced draft feature, efficient arrange- 
ment of heating surface and compact design 
combine to save valuable plant space. And 
because the Powermaster is assembled on a 
steel base, pre-tested at the factory and de- 
livered in one complete unit, installation is 
quick and easy—accomplished with practic- 
ally no interruption to your plant operation. 


The O&S Powermaster Steam Generating 
Unit is backed by 61 years of boiler design 
and manufacture. You will find thousands 
of O&S users throughout U. S. and the 
World who get dependable steam at low cost 
in everyday operation. 
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It’s all in the Engineering! Boiler, oil-burner, condensate re- 
turn and automatic control systems are combined in one “pack- 
aged” unit tested to A. S. M. E. standards. Find 
out how to save installation, maintenance and 
operating costs with the Powermaster. Mail 


Coupon below for O&S Bulletin #1214. 


ORR & SEMBOWER.... 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
District Offices: BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - SEATTLE 





SBA BBV BF BF BBB BBQ BB SBBBQBBQBQBBQBQBQBBBBBBBBBBBBBEEEE EEE SEE 


ORR & SEMBOWER, INC. 
872 MORGANTOWN ROAD 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please mail the new 8-page O & S Powermaster Bulletin #1214, 
without obligation, to: 


CoMPANY 
ADDRESS 


Crry STATE 


ATTENTION OF 
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STEELCOTE MFG. CO. crarior or 
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HECK the following performance facts 
about this amazing enamel... then write 

us for complete details of our no-risk trial 
offer. (1) One coat of Damp-Tex covers. 
(2) Forces out moisture and dries overnight 
into porcelain-like waterproof film despite 
presence of moisture. (3) Sticks to wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete, plaster and 
masonry. (4) Kills Rust, Rot, Dinge, Bacteria 
and Fungus*. (5) One gallon covers approx- 
imately 350 sq. ft. of porous surface, 450 sq. 
ft. of non-porous surface. (6) Will not check, 
peel, sag, soften or fade. No flavor-tainting 
odor. (7) Dries free of brush marks, may 
also be sprayed. Comes in colors and white. 
p “With Pre-Treatment. 
FREE: On the recommendation of the 4000 plants 
that use Damp-Tex, send for free descriptive folder K, 


also details of our offer to ship you a trial order 
of Damp-Tex absolutely at our risk. 


ACID TEST 


by lactic and other . 





DAN 


N-Lig 


STEAM TEST 


,¥ Damp-Tex is unaffected by live 
+4 steam common to many plonts. 


WASHING TEST 


Constant moisture and re- 
peated washings will not soften 
or in any way harm Domp-Tex. 


~ 


Damp-Tex is unaffected ~ jot 


common food acids. 


+ 


e eo 





FUNGUS TEST 
Pre-Treated Damp-Tex will 
resist fungus, mold or mildew 
on the surface to be painted. 


MOISTURE TEST 
Water soaked bricks painted 
with Damp-Tex and dried in 
the sun prove the film will not 

blister or break 


eA 
<= 
—_— 


CAUSTIC SOLUTION TEST 


Two to three percent caustic 
washing salutions are not in- 
jurious to Damp-Tex Enamel. 


THERESA ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Best 


+++ will incude AMEM@STAT 


New ideas for meat plant construction or 
modernization permif the ultimate in pack- 
ing plant efficiency. For packers who plan 
to build or remodel, these developments 
can mean substantial cuts in operating 
costs — improved quality — increased 
profits. 


The best laid plans for new or modernized meat 
plants include successful refrigeration. To get it, 
more and more architects and refrigeration en- 
gineers are specifying Anemostat—the patented 
air-diffuser—which completes the refrigeration 
process by providing scientifically correct dis- 
tribution of refrigerated air to every part of 
every room. 


The proposed changes in plant layout, the new 
ideas for various meat rooms, the latest devel- 
opments in meat plant equipment, all magnify 
the need for correctly engineered air-distribution 
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DRAFTLESS AIR-DIFFUSION 
for successful air-conditioning 


as provided by Anemostat. Without it, the re- 
frigeration system is incomplete! Drafts occur, 
causing excessive dehydration . . . stratification 
and dead-air pockets persist, increasing slime 
and mold formation . . . temperature and hu- 
midity are not equalized, quality drops, and 
losses increase. 


The Anemostat air-diffuser eliminates these 
trouble-breeders by distributing cooled air in 
pre-determined patterns and precisely in ac- 
cordance with prescribed air velocities. The 
result: SUCCESSFUL refrigeration! 


Anemostat engineers are air-diffusion special- 
ists. Backed by 25 years of experience, they 
can capably solve difficult air-diffusion prob- 
lems. A consultation with an Anemostat engineer 
can be arranged today. There is no obligation. 


Descriptive literature is available on request. 


AC-1091 


UNEy,., 


. ee 
RRR Raa acre nag PM EPO 
CORPORATION OF AMER! 


ANEMO 


10 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





how quickly and 


easily the Townsend 


skins Q“4 type 


of pork cut... 


) 
j 


a. 
4 


omy 9 


~ 
~ 
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This battery of Townsend skinning and 
fleshing machines is making extra profits in 
the plant of the P. Brennan Packing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
This well known pork packer bought their first Townsend on 
November 5, 1945. They were so pleased with the performance of this 
f i | R nN N T [ E first machine, that they set up the above battery of Townsends to skin 
and flesh all pork cuts. They now have nine machines in operation — 


The Townsend Skinner and : adtual dl : = 
n an e . 
Flesher is completely guaranteed Ss yea ay ow 


aging defective workmanship The Townsend efficiently skins and fleshes hams, picnics, bellies, fat 
and material. If for any reason 


Radin & cxctdlinens backs, shoulders, hocks, and boot jacks — for as little as 4¢ per pound. 


be returned within 30 da . 
re Rei . " Clip the coupon below and send for your free copy of the Townsend 


Booklet. Let us prove to you the quick profits to be had — through 


skinning the Townsend way. 


Pewee eee ee ee 
TI 


TOWNSEND | — 


engineering company |~ 














315E. Second S$t., Des Moines 9, IOWA . Position 
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Specialists in 
Papers for the 


PACKING 
INDUSTRY 


The Wolds: Mode Paper Will 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT »*« KALAMAZOO 99 «+ MICHIGAN « U.S.A. 








CURE 
“HONEY SWEET” SUGAR CURE - 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 


* MOST UNUSUAL COLOR 
* FINE, SWEET FLAVOR 
* LONGEST PRESERVATION 


r 
AL 7 
CORPORATION 


' 1933 SOUTH HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





OF CURED SAUSAGE AND S.P. MEAT 


Manufacturers of Binders, Seasonings, Ory and Liquid 


Seasoning Compounds 
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rigeration wl 


REPUTATIO 























Carrier's reputation in the refrigeration field 
is built on performance. Continuing research 
has pointed the way to steady progress toward 
perfection. Its engineers were first to introduce 
many of the improvements that make refrigera- 
tion more flexible and more dependable. 

The Carrier centrifugal refrigerating machine 
is a notable example of this leadership. Dr. 
Willis H. Carrier and his associates developed 
the machine back in 1922. Since then constant 
refinements based on our ever-expanding ex- 
perience have kept Carrier far ahead in this 
field. As a result, more Carrier centrifugals 
have been put in service than those of any 
other manufacturer. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
REFRIGERATION 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 





Many of the largest packing houses are te- 
frigerated with Carrier centrifugals. Expen- 
ence with these big-scale installations has given 
Carrier engineers the intimate knowledge 
needed for constant improvement and refine- 
ment. Carrier was first to develop such ad 
vantages as low-fin tubing, which simplifies 
maintenance and lightens weight, and an 
economizer to reduce horsepower. Carrier's 
is the only centrifugal with the dollar-saving 
shaft seal. 

Carrier centrifugal refrigerating machines are 
available in capacities from 100 to 1200 tons. 
They'll use many different types of refrigerants, 
both hydrocarbon and halogenated hydro- 
carbon. They can be placed in existing 
ammonia installations and can be adapted to 
direct turbine drive as well as to motor drive. 

You benefit three ways from Carrier rept 
tation when you install the centrifugal refrig 
erating machine. You.get proved economy, 
long life and dependability. Carrier Corpom 
tion, Syracuse, New York. 
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WEAR-EVER equipment for meat plants... 





Deerfoot 


Farms Co., 
Southborough, ee oz ie 
Mass. a 3 : = a r 


A file drawer full of letters bears testimony P 
to the fact that Wear-Ever equipment ‘ 
takes unavoidably rough handling year after 

year — and keeps taking it. It pays dividends in lower maintenance. gil é r. I 
But that isn’t all. Aluminum is lighter to handle—lessens end-of- 

the-day fatigue. You get an extra dividend in steadier employee »= i. =~ 
CONTROL RESULTS WITH 
WEAR-EVER ALUMINUM 


Every piece of Wear-Ever equipment is 
still greater resistance to scratching and denting . . . still longer wear. built to exacting standards to do a specific 
job. For example, these Wear-Ever alumi- 
num meat loaf pans assure fast, even dis- 
For greater plant efficiency and lower maintenance costs, now plan tribution of heat and 

delicious, eye-appeal- 

ing products. 


production. 
And remember, the new Wear-Ever equipment is being drawn from 
a harder, thicker aluminum sheet than ever before practical. It offers 


That’s a “plus” every meat packer will appreciate. 


to use Wear-[’ver meat packing equipment. The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Co., 410 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 
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FRENCH SOLVENT EXTRACTION 


The French Solvent Extraction method for removing tal- 
low, grease and oils from shop scrap, cracklings, car- 


casses, slaughter house offal and other grease or oil- 
bearing animal products is the most efficient, economic- 
al and sanitary system in use today. The French 
system yields substantially higher grease extraction 
with an absolute minimum of solvent losses. 

The entire cooking and extraction process is carried on 
in an entirely closed system thus eliminating all odors 
during processing. Only extracted and deodorized 
cracklings are present in the cooker when it is opened 
for discharging. 

After the raw material is properly cooked, free grease 
may be drawn off and the solvent extraction process 
started by pumping solvent in the proper amount to the 
cooker-extractor. Each batch of solvent is termed a 


wash and any desired number of washes may be used, 
Usually not more than three are required to reduce the 
fat content to approximately 3%. 

A measurably superior grade of grease and tallow is 
produced by this process. The cooking process can be 
regulated to produce the desired color cracklings, of 
low grease but high protein content and ifinished crack- 
lings command uniformly higher prices! Grease yield 
is materially higher; solvent losses are greatly lowered! 
French equipment can be engineered to produce a sys- 
tem that requires no manual handling of produce dur- 
ing processing, or it can be combined with present 
equipment under modified manual methods. Con- 
struction is sturdy, dependable and trouble-free. Write 
for the complete story of French Solvent Extraction... the 
last word in modern inedible rendering 
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GOLLY! DID YOU 
SEE THIS MONTH'S 
CONTINENTAL AD? 


It’s another full-page, four-color ad in leading 
magazines—telling about the wide variety of prod- 
ucts made by Continental and how they serve the 
nation. Watch Continental grow! It’s a big family, 
growing bigger—with one policy—‘“‘best in quality, 
best in service.” 
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How to Simplify any ; 
Packing Plant Piping Job ~ 





A lot of packing plants know how it’s done . . . and 
are profiting by it. They know the time and trouble 
saved on any piping job by having Crane supply 
, all valves and fittings, pipe, fabricated piping, as 
well as all accessories. 





On a rendering unit, for example, look what it 
means to standardize on Crane piping. Size of the 
job makes no difference. From plan to erection to op- 
eration, your installation has this 3-way advantage. 


4 ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
—Specifying and buying are simpli- 
fied. You choose from the world’s 
most complete line of brass, iron, and 
steel piping materials for all applica- 
tions. One order to Crane covers 
everything. 


ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
ow 4 — Undivided responsibility for every 


part speeds the job; helps get the 
° best installation. 


ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


—Uniform Crane Quality in all ma- 
terials assures uniform operating effi- 
( ciency and dependability from end 











to end of piping systems. 


Onnewconstruction or replacement work—the more 
. you use Crane service, the bigger the advantages. 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 





: Typical Rendering Plant 
% illustrating the complex pip 
ing required in every top 





backing house operati 
from power supply to fini 
uct. 





/i (Right) FOR WIDE APPLICATION in packing 
|") plants, Crane recommends Standard Iron 
| Body Globe and Angle Valves. Use for all 
working pressures up to 125 pounds steam. 
_. Brass-trimmed, all-iron, or with composi- 
\ 4 tion disc in sizes 2 in. up. In smaller sizes, 
specify Crane 150-pound iron body valves. 
See your Crane Catalog, pages 143 to 151. 

VALVES « FITTINGS 


= GRANE 


HEATING * PUMPS |. i pare , 
Fiestas FOR EVERY PIPING SYSTEM | 
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AND IMPROVED 


B.F. IM. pork SAUSAGE SEASONING 


FOOD MATERIALS 


gives your sausage better 


FLAVOR 


Because it's completely soluble g 


You'll find that the flavor and appearance of your pork sausage {| | 


is greatly improved when you season it with the new, improved 
B. F. M. Pork Sausage Seasoning. 


Better ingredients are again available, and the quality of all a. te ¥ if 7 


B. F.M. Pork Sausage Seasonings has been greatly enriched BAKE-RITE PAPER PANS 
to give you better sausage. 


..- are the economical 
; , , , , . answer to better meat 
A trial will quickly convince you that here’s the kind of Saha kit anti kent 
seasoning you’ve been wanting for your sausage. 


at lower cost per pound. 
Order a drum today. 





FD FOR Seasoning MEAT—WE HAVE jy, FOOD MATERIALS 
























One taste invites another, and folks 

will ask for your Chili Con Carne again 
and again when you use B. F. M. Chilj 
Mix. This carefully blended, complete miz 
(not just a powder) points up the spicy, 


rich, palate-teasing flavor that really good 
chili needs to get itself talked about. Chilj 
orders come your way, and the most impor. 


business is good business when repeat 
tant step toward getting your chili on more 
tables is through pleasing flavor that’s 
uniform with every batch of chili you make, 
That's when you reach for top-quality B. FM 
t Chili Mix because it blends perfectly with 
the meat and beans to come 


up with a “flavorful” product that 
makes folks ask for more. B. F. M. 
. Chili Mix is a natural for Chili Bricks, Z V 


Chili and Beans, and for all types of 
canned chili products. It is available 
in “mild” flavor for northern appetites 

or “Southern-Style” if a“hot”’ 
product is desired. 






















Look at the Savings you Pocket with 
BAKE-RITE PAPER PANS! 


Eliminate big investments in meat 
loaf pans and pan-washing. These 
sturdy, laminated PANS save in 
shrink alone more than their cost. 











SAKE-RITE PAPER PANS. a FOOD MATERIALS 
Bacc-KROME WIRE TRAYS A , 806 Broadway 







Cleveland 15 






U 2a used fon seasoning food, we ham 











This sign goes up first 
on plants well-equipped 
with Stainless Steel 


HE reason is obvious. Stainless Steel 
Vea only is unsurpassed for improving 
food plant eficiency—but it looks the part. 
Its sparkling, lustrous beauty bespeaks 
superior cleanliness—tells at a glance that 
nothing has been spared to insure the ut- 
most in purity and wholesomeness. 

The immaculate good looks of Stainless 
have real public relations value. For who 
can doubt that when two products of com- 
parable quality are under consideration, 
the one produced in clean attractive sur- 
roundings will get preference. Thus when 
visitors come into your plant, Stainless 
Steel equipment does its full share in turn- 
ing them into customers. 

But Stainless Steel has more than sales- 
creating beauty to recommend it. Its 
ability to withstand the corroding action 
of meats, vegetables and fruit juices—to 
prevent waste and spoilage—to reduce cost 
of cleaning—and to last almost indefinitely 
—are all reflected in lower cost-per-unit of 
product. 

For these reasons, equipment made of 
Stainless Steel is, in most cases, the least 
costly, most profitable construction you 
can use. Keep this in mind when you re- 
equip. Use Stainless wherever possible— 
and to insure top performance—make it 
a point to specify U-S-S Stainless Steel. 


U-S-S STAINLESS STEEL 


AMERICAN STEEL IRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORP ATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 

AL TUBE C ANY, Pittsburgh 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


United States Steel Supply Company, Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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“RECORD PORK DEMAND FACES PACKERS” 
—“MEAT-HUNGRY PUBLIC GOBBLES UP 
PORK OFFERINGS”. Banner headlines such 
as these, plus Meat Institute predictions of 
a 1,881,000,000-pound F.I. pork production for the 
last quarter, 1946, mean that packers must speed 
production—and cut costs—to meet the public’s 
demand. 

Hercules Brisgo helps 3 ways—cuts dehairing 
time .. . provides cleaner carcasses . . . gives more 
Number 1 cuts. 

Brisgo is easy to use. Carcass is dipped in melted 
Brisgo. In a few seconds the hog has a neat plastic 
coat, fastened securely to every bristle. Operators 
slit and strip the Brisgo coat in seconds, removing 
even hard-to-get hair on head, shanks and bellies. 

Brisgo helps you produce more pork, faster, at 
lower cost! Write for details today. 


Naval Stores Department 
HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


910 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 


BRISGO 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 





( 
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An average 30 ton Vogtice making 
unit requires what per cent more, or 
e@ less, installation space than a can- 
ice plant of equal capacity? 


It takes 40 to 50 hours to freeze tank 


2 ice. How many hours are required 
@ for a complete cycle of freezing, 


thawing and evacuation of Vogtice? 


Why are power costs lower per ton 
for Vogtice than for sized ice made 
by any other method? 


~~) 


A Vogtice making machine of 50 


* Vogtice is the clear, hard sized ice made 
by the Vogt Automatic Tube-Ice Machine 
in cylinder or crushed form, as desired. 
Bulletin Tl-2 gives ALL the answers—write 
for your copy 


HENRY VOGT MACHINE CO., ING 
Louisville 10, Ky. 
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4 tons capacity requires one, two, or 
° four operators? 
5 Cutting and crushing wastes of 15%, 
to 35°, are common to ordinary ice 
® sizing systems. Vogtice machines 
have what per cent of waste? 
oe 
Why can you make Vogtice cheaper <)~ 
© than sized ice made by other & 
@ systems? 











New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago, & ) , 


O0t Lomi TUBE-ICE MACHINE 















































HERE ARE THE ANSWERS 


1 = 90% LESS space. 


Q — Only 13 minutes 


for crushed Vogtice 


and 40 minutes for cylinder Vogtice. 


_ to 
rine sys- 
higher evaporating 


n of refri 
eliminates 


plicatio 
freezing surfaces 
tems and permits 
pressures. 


3 = Direct ap 


capacity are wholly automatic in 


operation. 
5 = None. Sized Vogtice is produced at 


4=—No labor required. Units of any 


once in its ultimate form. 


less ges. 
ice waste an 


6 = Less plant equipment, 
space, less power, no 
, no plant operators. 








500,000 *MEAT@ 2% SHRINK = 10,000* WEIGHT LOSS 
500,000*MEAT@ 1%% SHRINK= 8,750* WEIGHT LOSS 


,250* SAVED 


|, 250 *SAVED @ 23¢ ="287.50 
CONCLUSION °287.50 SAVED EVERY DAY 
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JUST SIMPLE ARITHMETIC proves 


that to closely control your unit cooler and spray 
brine strength by using a Lixator—pays. 








Ca 


a= 


SS 
Y 






TOO STRONG A BRINE means excessive Lixate brine from Sterling Rock Salt is rapid—a constan. 
meat shrinkage—and even a fractional supply is always on hand to give you exact constant con- 
per cent loss is very costly. Too strong trol of brine strength—without supervision. Let us explain 
a brine also means excessive salt loss. the Lixator to you in greater detail. WRITE TODAY. 
Too weak a brine means ice on the coils, | 





<_— 


greater refrigerating load, poor meat surface. : —- = —*55 
Intermittent addition of dry salt—even two or three } } 
times a shift allows extremely wide and uncontrollable 
= 





——— 


variations in brine strength. 
The proper way, and the only way to operate unit 
coolers is to hold brine at a definite strength by continu- | 
ously restrengthening with a somewhat stronger brine _ UNIT GOOLERS WITH PUMPS UNIT COOLERS WITHOUT PUMPS 
from a source outside the unit cooler. ee : oe 
While brine can be added to each unit—as shown in Eg 3 
the flow sheet it is far easier and better to regulate the , 
brine strength for all the units at a central brine storage SPRAY DECK ~—4-—* —SSPRAY DECK 
and restrengthening tank. ES 
The Lixate Rock Salt Dissolver provides a crystal clear 
100% saturated brine. Its wide range of sizes meets any Yy =~ 
needed brine requirement. Simple in design, the Lixator ROW Sacer a. LIXATOR 


a 
























BRINE STRENGTH IN ENTIRE 
SYSTEM REGULATED HERE 





: ‘ " r SHOWING LIXATOR ARRANGEMENT 
is easy to operate—has no moving parts. Brine is pro- FOR STRENGTHENING UNIT COOLER gueeriom | hao ene nauk ‘ 
duced automatically—there is automatic control of salt AND SPRAY DECK BRINES —~~ aa 


feed, water input and brine discharge. Production of 
| A € 


| Complete details of the Lixate 
application to unit cooler and < . = 
spray deck operations are given ' ¥ | 
in a 16 page technical pamphlet. Z = 
Simply fill out and mail this coupon for your free copy—INTER- 


NATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC., Dept. NP-10, Scranton, Pa. 3 < S0cess 
ng pee ~/FOR MAKING BRINE 


ok FF 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC 
Scranton, Pa 
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More than 3,000 B & D Machines now in use 
in the Meat Packing Industry have proved 
their ability to deliver “top” efficiency—to 
increase yields—and to save money, time 
and labor day-in and day-out year after 
year—with a minimum of servicing and re- 
placing of parts. Particularly 
urgent in the Meat Packing 
industry is the need for a 
machine that will immediate- 
ly lower costs and increase 
yield at no sacrifice of qual- 
ity of meats produced. B & D Machines have met these desired requirements by 
producing machines that are precision-built to the most exacting standards of the 
finest materials and workmanship. Place your order NOW for quickest delivery. 


BEST & D 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
HOG BACKBONE MARKER 














COMBINATION RUMPBONE 
SAW AND CARCASS 
SPLITTER 
An electric-motor-driven, re- 
ciprocating saw especially de- 
signed for splitting beef 


~ carcasses. 
, 






























CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


PORK 
SCRIBE 


HOG BACKBONE MARKER (above) An electric- 
motor-driven hi pecially designed for 
marking hog backbones. PORK SCRIBE SAW 
(right) An electric-motor-driven machine espe- 
cially designed for scribing pork sides. HAM 
MARKING SAW AND BEEF RIB BLOCKER 
(below) An electric-motor-driven machine espe- 
cially designed for sawing hams and beef 
chucks. BEEF SCRIBE SAW (left) An electric- 
motor-driven hi pecially designed for 


the work. These machines are only a part of the 
complete line of 8 & D machines. 











HAM & RIB BLOCKER 


BEEF 
SCRIBE 
SAW 
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Anchorglass Plain Round Jars 


bring you 10 important advantages 


HE smooth, cylindrical shape of the 

Anchorglass standard plain round 
jar brings you these 10 advantages— 
every one of which can be directly trans- 
lated into terms of more economical opera- 
tions and increased profits. Read them and 
you'll want to use the Anchorglass stand- 
ard plain round jar in your operations. 


1. Greater strength through more uni- 
form distribution of glass. 2. Light weight 
—shipping costs materially reduced. 3. 
Wide mouth means easy, fast filling. 4. 
Round shape means simplified, fast label 
application. 5. Seamless and chemically 
inert. 6. Simplifies jar inventories—one 
shape—small number of sizes needed. 
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7. Longer runs without changing lines— 
standard shape reduces downtime for 
changeovers. 8, Greater production—no 
odd shapes to complicate production 
line. 9, Reduces shipping carton size— 
and cost—no odd shapes to waste space. 
10. Costs less than non-standard designs. 


The adaptability of Anchorglass plain 
round jars to many different products can 
also mean more money to you. And this 
standard jar offers great merchandising 
and display opportunities for retailers. 
Finally, the consumer likes it for its con- 
venience, ease of handling and access to 
product, and because she can see what 
she buys. 


Tune in “Crime Photographer” 
every Thursday evening, entire 
Coast-to-Coast Network, CBS. 


PRODUCTS OF 
PX ie ale) ma lele 4, cece} )) 
ioe) ite) 7 ile), | 
LANCASTER, OHIO 
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9 ROBERT GAIR 


Modern types of packaging machinery 

are endowed with speed, and personality 

too... and each machine demands a “uniform 

precision” carton... just the kind of distinctive 

“tailor made” cartons that Robert Gair has been 

creating and producing consistently for over eighty 
years ... cartons that are GM/Manleed. 


From a “selling impulse” viewpoint many of our cartons have 
joined the parade of constant WINNERS. 


Write for 22-page descriptive brochure, featuring 28 pho- 
tographs of POST-WAR automatic packaging machines. 


RRR cone eee 
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ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK—TORONTO * PAPERBOARD—FOLDING CARTONS—SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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INSTANTANEOUS WATER HEATER 


A few feet of wall space is all 
you need to install a PICK, It’s 
easily mounted right on the wall 
— no storage tanks necessary. 
Every PICK is “custom selected” 
to fit your needs — seven sizes 
with maximum capacities of 10 
to 200 gallons per minute — 
exact temperature control with- 
in the effective range of 40° to 


180° Fahrenheit — maximum 
efficiency with 100% transfer of 
heat from steam to water — 
PRESSURIZER PISTON for 
Injection Pressure Control and 
Quiet Steam Injection Heating. 
Only a PICK gives you all these 
advantages. For complete infor- 
mation and specifications write 
Dept.i1117, Pick Mfg. Com- 
pany, West Bend, Wisconsin. 


QUIET STEAM INJECTION 
WATER HEATING! 


a Nee 
nn 
HEATERS 


4 Injection 
Hot Water fi tube 
Outlet 


Diffusion 
Spheres 


Waa ty PICK MANUFACTURING 


WEST BEND, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
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... THE RESULT OF NEPCO’S 
RESEARCH AND CONTROL 


Shown above, as it comes out of Nekoosa’s 
gigantic papermaking machines, is the 
best protection you can obtain for your 
food products—Nepco Paper. 


And shown at the right is the first of 
many careful processes that combine to 
make Nepco Papers so trustworthy. 


We grow our own trees for wood pulp 


for the same reason that we use pure spring Nekoosa’s papermakin, research and control starts 
with the planting of the trees from which the wood 

water from our own man-made lake: to pulp is made. In the photo above, a Nekoosa forester 
; studies pine cones in a seed extracting oven. Nekoosa 
give you the cleanest, strongest papers it plants more than 4 million seedlings every year. 


is possible to produce. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PORT EDWAR Os WISCONSIN 
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SEASONING 


We don’t perform miracles, BUT: 


we do manufacture a complete line of uniformly 
full-flavored sausage seasonings that work won- 


ders for your sausage, loaves and specialty pro- 
ducts. Seasoning and Dry Soluble Flavors made 
from the world’s finest natural spices and spice 
oils come to you in pre-measured bags of stand- 


ard convenient sizes to fit your individual needs. 
Sold also in bulk. 
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SYLVANIA CASINGS 


- More Peel for Pom 


Bone ess, smoked hams packed in Sylvania 
Cylindrical ham jackets sell better for more 
profit per pound. This delicious, ready-to-eat 
product finds a wider market because the retail 
merchant can sell parts or slices to customers 
who won’t tackle a whole ham. 

Best of all your brand identification imprinted 
on the casing remains even after the ham is par- 
tially sold ...creates demand... builds your 
reputation for quality. Individual designs at- 
tractively printed in color are a specialty with 
us. Write for information. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 
Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Virginia 


General Sales Office: 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. * Casings Division: 111 North Canal 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois %* Distributors for Canada: Victoria Paper & Twine Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 


Natural Spice Seasonings made from 


FRANK’S MILWAUKEE FORMULAS | 


- SEASONINGS 


* CURING COMPOUNDS | 


. BINDERS 


- SAUSAGE CASINGS. 





Soy adds and blends because it too is protein—50% protein. Soy 
actually improves the quality of wieners, bologna, sausage specialty 


loaves. 


Soy holds moisture —holds freshness. The “spring of fresh goods lasts 
because of the emulsification and moisture retention properties of 





soy flour. 


3 Special X Soy Flour and Meatone Grits are all binder —low in mois- 
e ture (only 5%) you buy no water. 


A Soy Flour makes extra profit for you because moisture retention 
e means less cooler shrinkage- 


Emulsification with soy binders means no fat pockets—better slicing 


5. quality —uniform texture—improved flavor. 


Special y Meatone 
soy FLOUR GRITS 











See for yourself what Special X Soy Flour oF Meatone Grits con do for 
you. Simply write for a free sample—try test batch. Compare the result 





and note the improvement with soy flour “the perfect binder”. 


NEWS U.S.D.A. now approves 32% soy flour in 
sousages 8% in chili con corne- 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


Re Inc. 


DECATUR go, itl. 
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mar ADLER couranr 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


doko 


222 West Adams St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Selling Agent for STOCKINETTE 


WORLD'S LARGEST KNITTERS OF STOCKINETTE FABRICS 
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T’S A GOOD IDEA to take your 

questions to headquarters for the 
most dependable answers—and by head- 
quarters, we mean The V. D. Anderson 
Company and the Expeller Engineers. 
Over 47 years of experience makes this 
company and Expeller Engineers the best 
source of information to help you plan 
for either Expeller or Solvent Extraction 




















operations. You want to base your actions 
on the experiences of others—then here 
is the best place to get the facts... having 
the facts, weigh different recommenda- 
tions before making your final decision. 


Ask an Expeller Engineer or write direct. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1935 West 96th Street Cleveland 2, Ohio 


DUPLEX SUPER DUO CRACKLING EXPELLER 


Onlg ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS 
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OLD FARM BRAND 
LIQUID “SUPERCURE ~ 
*(Reg.) 
Meat packers attach primary im- 
portance to the correct method of 
curing meat. Old Farm Supercure’s 
successful record attests its unqua- 
lified superiority in meat curing and, 
like all Old Farm _ products, it is 
KADIEM noted for its consistent quality 
cee and exactness. 











“ 
KADIEM, INC. oT ae 


WA tkins 9-6392 CH elsea 3-793) 


MEAT INDUSTRIES SEASONINGS, INC. 
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>» for packing houses, abbatoirs, 
rendering plants, etc., for installation in a pit easily 
accessible for observation and regular periodic skim- 
ming and immediately adjacent to a trench or to a 
storage vat or tank for holding the skimmed grease. 


Constructed of all steel, embodying the main fea- 
tures of the regular Josam Cascade Grease Inter- 
ceptor, with cascade bottom, solids evacuating chan- 
nel and visible double wall trap seal. Series “PH"’ is 
not fitted with a cover, but is regularly furnished with a 
Flow Control, a Skimming Trough and a Skimming Valve 
for manual use. Skimming Valve permits operators to 
adjust the flow level to permit skimming of grease 
while interceptor remains in operation. Pressure 
stabilizing chamber to compensate for drainage from 
higher floors, furnished at additional cost. 





In- 
lication, request Josam Data Sheet, 
filled in with information applying 

lar needs, should be mailed to 
Department 


fg. Co., ing . )F AMERICA 
ity, Indiana. Recommendations furnished 
obligation. 


Regularly finished with heavy lacquer coating, but can be finished with acid 
resisting coating at additional cost. 


Flanged inlet and outlet connections. Sizes up to 500 GPM, but can be fur- 
nished for any capacity. 


The AUTHORITY 
ON 
GREASE INTERCEPTION 


FOR INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


There is a Josam Cascade Grease Interceptor—made of cast iron or steel — 
which guarantees efficiency of 90% or more, for all types of installations. 
Grease is removed before it clogs drain lines, regardless of the temperature 
of the waste water. 


The Josam Manual “A” on “Grease Interception” gives you just about every- 
thing you need to know about this vital subject. Includes “Selection Chart” and 
“Selection Formula” for every type of installation. Tells about flow rates and 
their control. Complete with installation details. You'll want a copy—so send 
your request today! 


JOSAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Founded 1914 
Executive Offices, 318 Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohie © Manufacturing Division, Michigan City, indiana 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
JOSAM - PACIFIC CO., 765 Folsom Street, San Francisco, California — West Coast Distributors 
EMPIRE BRASS COMPANY, LTD., London, Ontario — Canadien Distributors 


THERE ARE NO SUBSTITUTES FOR JOSAM PRODUCTS 
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7. M. REG. U. s, PAT. OFF. 


DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
tHE MAKERS OF 
. KARO SYRUP 
| corn PAO pucts — 


- REFINING 
yew vores. U-% 
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for Proper Protection of your Meat Products 


specify “EAGLE BEEF’ TEXTILE COVERS! 


Give your quality meats the protection they 


deserve. Order EAGLE Covers for positive STOCKINETTE 
BEEF TUBING 
protection from dirt and handling, and for 


eye-appealing quality. 
Selected materials and modern manufac- 
ture count for the ever increasing demand for 


EAGLE Covers. Let us know your requirements. = é “a MUSLIN & CHEESECLOTH 


BOLT & BALE 


STOCKINETTE BAGS 
CATTLE WIPE 
CHEESECLOTH 
*FRIDGI-NETTE FOR FROZEN POULTRY 
SECUR-EDGE SHROUDS 
BEEF CLOTH IN ROLLS 
POLISHING CLOTHS 
HAM TUBING 
BOLOGNA TUBING 
FRANKFURTER BAGS 
COTTON BAGS 
BURLAP BAGS 
BARREL COVERS 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 
SHROUD PINS 
SKEWERS 

TIERCE LINERS 


VEAL 


*NEW AND IMPROVED STOCKINETTE FOR FROZEN 
TRUCK COVERS FOODS, MANUFACTURED BY EAGLE BEEF CLOTH CO. 


Manufactured by 


EAGLE BEEF CLOTH CO. 


315 CHRISTOPHER AVE. BROOKLYN 12, N. Y. 


Makers of Textile for Meats Since 1929 
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IBM 
OFFERS TO PACKERS 


Electric Punched Card Accounting Machines 











Time Recording, 
Indicating and Signaling Systems 


Electromatic Typewriters 


It is IBM’s constant aim to furnish the packing industry with the finest, 
most modern business machines. Today, IBM equipment, improved and 
perfected through extensive research in IBM’s laboratories, is again 
available to packers of all types and sizes. 


IBM ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES speed up 
management reports to the advantage of all departments. This service 
can be obtained either through machines installed in your own offices 
or on a time or contract basis in IBM Service Bureaus. 


IBM TIME RECORDING, INDICATING, AND SIGNALING SYSTEMS supply 
accurate, legible records of the time each employee spends on each job 
as well as daily and weekly attendance time records; furnish the correct 
time for all operations; and signal clearly the starting and stopping times 
of each work period. 


IBM ELECTROMATIC TYPEWRITERS, completely electric in operation, 
enable typists to produce more letters with less effort, as well as, at one 
typing, extremely large numbers of legible carbon copies. Specially- 
designed machines are available to handle every type of forms-writing. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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GEBHARDITS 


Keep the Bloomand Stop Shrink on Smoked Meats 


The temperature and relative humidity must be in balance in order to keep the 
bloom on smoked meat and to stop excessive shrink and fat drip. The cooler 
equipment in a smoked meat room must be flexible so that it will be able to 
produce any air condition necessary to keep the product at its best. 








* GEBHARDTS installed in a smoked meat cooler 
are equipped with automatic controls for both the i. 
temperature and the relative humidity. Set? Sw 


S 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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This spotless plant of the Grocery Store Products Co. in 
West Chester, Penna. is typical of the present trend to med- 
ern equipment in the food industry. An example is their use 
of Brown ElectroniK Potentiometers to control retort 
temperatures. This instrument offers many advantages over 
the thermometer type controllers used in the past. 


Modern Food Processing Calls for 
Greater Accuracy and Sensitivity 


No longer do food processors want approximate tempera- 
tures. Today, realizing the critical nature of temperatures in 
food processing, they must have the precise temperature for 
highest quality product and most econcmical cutput. The 
Brown ElectroniK Potentiometer provides greater accuracy, 
sensitivity and speed of response. It has succeeded in stand- 


A TREND 
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ardizing product quality where other types of controllers 
have failed. 


Convenience in Use 


The Brown ElectroniK Potentiometer employs a rugged ther- 
mocouple as the temperature sensitive element. This is con- 
nected to the instrument by electric wire. The system is 
simple, easy to connect or disconnect, unaffected by vibra- 
tion and less vulnerable to damage. 


Write for information. THE BROWN INSTRUMENT COM- 
PANY, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
4445 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. Offices in all 
principal cities. 


Toronto, Canada 
London, England 


Stockholm, Sweden 
Amsterdam, Holland 


POTENTIOMETERS 
IN THE FOOD INDUSTRY 
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Experience counts. . 


For thirty years Adelmann Ham Boilers have been the choice of discriminating 
packers all over the world. And with good reason— 


Adelmann Ham Boilers have unusual and exclusive features, with demonstrated 
practical advantages. Elliptical springs, self-sealing and non-tilting cover, sim- 
plicity and speed of operation, easy cleaning, and long life—all contribute their 
part toward successful results. Hams are firmly moulded, have full flavor, and ap- 
petizing appearance. Hams 

produced in Adelmann Ham 

Boilers really sell! 


Available In Cast 
Aluminum and Stain- 
less Steel now, Tinned 
Steel a little later. 


Write for free booklet 
“The Modern 
Method” 


HAM BOILER cononsn0 


Office and Factory, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ADELMANN —‘“‘The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer’’ 
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¢ Boxes of 


\ ond Beet cm 
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on 
earts —_— 


. ) for nd %, 
Liners (crshled as of Pork © wont 
“ Trienning® poultrY 
c 
ee Cortons 


GENUINE VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
1 


Wroppers for Liners for 
Boked Loaves Cooked Ham Retainers 
Cooked Ham 
Fresh Pork Covers for 
Poultry Slack Barrels 
Sausage 
Sliced Bacon Wroppers for 


Smoked Meats Tomales 


Liners for (Waned) 


. Fores 
Luncheon Meat Tins 


" ’ Hinds 
Sliced Bacon Tins Primal Beef Cuts 


LARD LINER WAXED 


liners for Wrappers for 


Side Opening Lard Cartons Bulk Pork Sausage 
Export Lard Boxes Pork Cuts for freezing 
Bags for liners for 


End Opening Lard Cartons Army Poultry Boxes 
Export Lard Boxes 


- KALAMAZOO YY ° MICH 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, AND PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYL 


VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
1GAN 
v 


ANIA 
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SUPPLIERS OF 
FINE INGREDIENTS 
FOR PACKERS SINCE 1893 
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National Stock Yards 


ONE OF THE NATION’S LARGEST SHIPPING MARKETS 


ONE OF THE NATION’S LARGEST MARKETS IN TOTAL RECEIPTS 


One of the Largest Calf Markets in the 
U.S.. desirable weights, top quality. 


Exceptionally Wide Selection of 
Native and Western Beeves. 


HOGS 


Desirable Weights and Quality to 
meet your specific needs. 


SHEEP 


Our Native and Western Lambs have 
proven most satisfactory to the trade. 


' Check \T these Advantages: 


LOCATION—The gateway from the west to the east. . . located at the front door 
of the Corn Belt. RAILROAD SERVICE—Fast, dependable trains leave St. Louis 
National Stock Yards daily for all points in the east, north, south and southeast. These 
trains are scheduled to run to Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh with- 
out feed! New York and other seaboard points with but one feed. Trains to south and 
southeast, one feed and less. Fast train service to Pacific coast. ORDER BUYERS— 
We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes of livestock on 
orders. These order buyers are all registered with the government and are bonded. 
GOVERNMENT SUPERVISED—The St. Louis National Stock Yards are under the 
U.S. Packers and Stock Yards Act. All buying and selling is under the supervision of 
government agencies, and the highest ethical trading practices are in effect. All scales 
are reguiarly tested under government supervision. According to government figures, 
this market shows a low percentage of losses due to condemned stock. You'll profit by 
buying at this convenient market. Come in yourself or place your orders with one of our 


many order buyers. A full-time inspector polices the yards to prevent bruising of stock. 


The huge selection of all classes of livestock permits buyers to obtain just the kind and number of head of 
stock they desire without the necessity of filling out loads with several head of the kind they do not want. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS COMPANY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
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To AMERICA’s meat industry, whose production leads all others 


in value of products, and to the industry's leading concerns, whose 
progressiveness has helped the industry achieve its position of 
leadership, we dedicate the packer section of this 1946 conven- 


tion number. 


We pay tribute to the industry and its accomplishments, and we 
especially commend for your consideration the products and serv- 
ices of the leaders of the industry whose messages appear in this 


issue. 


i a a ee ee ee oe oe 


SEE ADVERTISERS’ INDEX FOR LOCATION OF EACH PACKER’S MESSAGE 


Abraham Bros. Packing Co. 
Agar Pkg. & Provision Corp. 
Armour and Company 

H. C. Behack Company, inc. 
C. J. Bowers, Inc. 

The P. Brennan Company 
Case's Pork Pack Co., Inc. 
Cleveland Provision Company 
Cornelius Packing Company 
Cudahy Brothers Co. 

The Cudahy Packing Company 
The Danahy Packing Co. 
Deerfoot Farms Company 
Detroit Packing Company 
Duffey’s Inc. 

Du Quoin Packing Co. 

Durr, C. A., Packing Co., Inc. 
East Tennessee Packing Co. 
Essem Packing Co., Inc. 

John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 

Fried & Reineman Packing Co. 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. 

Gold Medal Packing Corp. 
Grade A Foods Corp. 
Guggenheim Packing Company 
H d-Standish & Co. 
Hately Brothers Company 

4. S. Hoffman Co. 

Chas. Hollenbach, Inc. 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Houston Packing Co. 

Hunter Packing Company 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. 
Gus Juengling and Son 

The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 

H. H. Keim Co. 

Kingan & Co. 

Edward Kohn Company 
Kohrs Packing Company 
Koliner’s Inc. 

Krey Packing Co. 

Little Rock Packing Company 
The Henry Lohrey Company 
Martin Packing Co. 

Oscar Mayer & Co. 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Co. 
Miller & Hart, inc. 

John Morrell & Co. 

New York Meat Packing Co., Inc. 
Omaha Packing Co. 
Philadelphia Boneless Beef Co. 
Rath Packing Co. 

Ready Foods Canning Corp. 
Reliable Packing Company 
Republic Food Products Co. 
Roberts and Oake, Inc. 

Royal Packing Company 

The Wm. Schludarberg - T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

Superior Packing Company 
Swift & Company 

Tobin Packing Company, Inc. 
Tovrea Packing Co. 

Trunz, Inc. 

Vogt, F. G., & Sons, Inc. 

Weil Packing Company 
Weiland Packing Co. 
Wilmington Provision Co. 
Wilson & Company 














M 
ROBES | ie YOKE. INC. 


= ‘a Sy 


Producers of the g » brand Pork Products 


MEAIS UF 
DISTINCTION 


ROBERTS AND OAKE,INC 


CHICAGO, ILL. MADISON, SO. DAK. 




















| 
KAHN’S 


66 2? 
Ciliates Beauty 


MEATS 


rue Ee KAHIN’S sons co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offices 


BOSTON 9—P.G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND 15—Fred L. Sternheim, Caxton Bldg. 
NEW YORK 14—Herbert Ohi, 441 W. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 6—Earl McAdams, 204 Walnut Place 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 515 11th St. S. W. 
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“COOKED” 
READY TO EAT 
“TENDERATED” 
HAM 





SUPERIORITY! 


Produces fast selling, profitable products 
with an established reputation for 
quality, it will pay you to investigate 


KREY PACKING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Shippers of 











BEEF, VEAL, LAMB, PORK, PROVISIONS & SAUSAGE — 











Fresh 
Pork Cuts 


Reliable Packing Co. 


1440 W. 47th Street U. S. Yards 
CHICAGO Q, ILLINOIS 


DRESSED HOGS °* SMOKED MEATS * LARD * CANNED MEATS 
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in name... 
high grade in fact! 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 








Sos ed 
Ee ee 
é re rs , 
Bad < 
os i eg A 


Uy e Be y j 


- Hunter Packing Co. 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
William G. Joyce, Boston, Mass. 


F. C. Rogers Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. L. Thomas, Washington, D. C. 





DRESSED BEEF * BONELESS MEATS 
AND CUTS ¢ OFFAL ¢ CASINGS 














Out where 
the tall corn 
grows! 


O.: in lowa we are observ- 
ing a birthday—the Centen- 
nial of Ilowa’s statehood. We 
at Morrell well know the thrill 
that a one hundredth anni- 
versary can bring, since our 
own was celebrated in 1927.. 


John Morrell & Co. was 
already 50 years old when it 
came to Iowa almost 70 years 
ago and began operations in a 
small meat packing establish- 
ment in Ottumwa. Since that 
time both Ottumwa and John 
Morrell & Co. have grown 
far beyond the dreams of their 
leaders of those early days. 


Through fires and floods, 
war and peace, good times and 
bad, Ottumwa and John 


John Morrell & Co. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Meat Packers Since 1827 


Plants at: Ottumwa,lowa + Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Morrell & Co., working 
together, have played their 
parts in lowa’s growth... 
have laid firm foundations 
for the future. 


Much has been accom- 
plished in lowa’s first century 
as a state, but Iowa will not 
rest on past laurels. Much has 
been accomplished, too, by 
the meat industry in recent 
years, but the industry will 
not rest on past laurels, either. 


Despite the many tribu- 
lations that have beset us 
in recent years, we of John 
Morrell & Co. look forward 
to the day when we can best 
serve the American public in 
a free economy. 


Morrell’s meat packing operations also include 
South Dakota and Kansas. In 1909 a Morrell plant 
was opened in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and in 
1931, one in Topeka, Kansas. These plants, too, 
have contributed substantially to the wealth and 
progress of their respective states. 








; MAKERS OF 


Stahl Mayer FERRIS 


HICKORY SMOKED 


READY-TO-EAT MEATS HAMS AND BACON 
CANNED MEATS FINE PORK SAUSAGE 


BROOKLYN DIVISION NEW YORK DIVISION PEORIA PACKING DIV. 


1125 WYCKOFF AVE. and Executive Offices UNION STOCK YARDS 
172 EAST 127th STREET 


BROOKLYN 27,N. Y. NEW YORK 35, N. Y. PEORIA e ILLINOIS 








GUGGENHEIM Packine Company 


DRESSED BEEF BONELESS BEEF 


CHICAGO WICHITA 
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Raths—from the Land O’Corn 





The Rath Packing Plant is located right in the heart of an PO R K 
island of tassel-topped stalks that bear golden ears of corn. 


Here modern buildings house the most efficient equipment 


and an organization of able and experienced meat proces- VEAL 
sors. This expert handling accounts for the reputation and L AM B 


preference of Rath’s Black Hawk Ham, Bacon and a score 


PROVISIONS 
of other Black Hawk products, Vacuum Cooked Meats, 
Beef, Veal and Lamb. VACUUM-COOKED 
MEATS 


THE RATH PACKING Co. REFINERS AND EXPORTERS 


of 
WATERLOO, IOWA Rath’s CEDAR VALLEY LARD 
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““CUDAHY OF CUDAHY’ 
WISCONSIN 


Peacock 
Quality Meats 
Seer * PORK . HAMS *BACON 


LAMB: VEAL LARD * SAUSAGE 
DRIED BEEF CANNED MEATS 


EASTER BRAND 


Meat F’ood Products 


U. S. INSPECTED 























FAMOUS SINCE 1886 


Produced by 


THE DANAHY 
PACKING CO. 


BUFFALO © NEW YORK 
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MILLER & HART 


Berkshire 
Brand 


PORK PRODUCTS 





en yn Og Cngg te eng se gee Deere ge eo eee_e 
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QUALITY PORK PRODUCTS .. SINCE EIGHTEEN EIGHTY-FOUR 















UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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HIGHEST QUALITY SINCE 1876 
Ham—BacoNn—LarRD 


z SAUSAGE 
_ THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 








S erving Long Island's food needs 


for over 59 years 


H: C:Bonack @: 














J | 





NATURE 
KNOWS 


B EST Nature’s covering—best for apples, best 
for bologna, too! Your ultimate aim is sales appeal at the 
counter . . . Use Wilson’s Natural Casings and the result 
will be uniformly smooth, plump, well filled sausage with 
the sales appeal that really makes sales. 


\\ La L/ 


GENERAL OFFICES we ad CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


In every way sausage is Geé7 in 
WILSON’S NATURAL CASINGS 
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1896 


1946 


[ED 


EAST TENNESSEE 
PACKING CO, 


NUNES 
Fifty Years of Progress 

















_AGAR'S 


‘* | CANNED MEATS 
' | SMOKED MEATS 


“Depend On Quality’”’ 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORPORATION 











SY it’s 
TOVREAS 
it’s Tops . 


TOVREA 
PACKING co. 





























Ul 


SURE, THIS IS NEWS... BUT 





WE’VE BEEN MAKING NEWS, TOO | 


EVERYBODY KNOWS the old saying that “When a man bites | 
a dog, that’s news.” But we've been making news, too, in our : 
own quiet and consistent manner, and without going to ex- 
tremes. We've been making the kind of good news that is — 
welcomed year after year by our many friends and customers 

.. news of quality rigidly maintained, of a reputation steadily | 
enhanced, and of service constantly perfected. News like that } 


is always good news, and we hope to go right on making that | 


kind of news in the years ahead. 


JS. HOFFMAN Company 


CHEESE « SAUSAGE « CANNED MEATS 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK 
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TRUNZ, INC. 


PLANT & OFFICE 
25 to 45 Lombardy Street 


Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


FOUNDED 1904 


“PORK IS OUR SPECIALTY” 


HAMS «© BACON «+ SAUSAGE e¢ LARD 








J 








J 








Deerfecnt "Seirtour We Solicit Shipments of Fancy Offal 
and Meats in Car Lots or Less 


, 


qt 
Gr" FOODS 


CANNED ¢ FRESH ¢ FROZEN 





A Complete Line of Smoked 


y e 
M d Ready-to-Serve SINCE 1847 
— M. H. GREENEBAUM, INC. 


Deerf THE GREEN TREE PACKING CO. 
eerloot Farms 165 CHAMBERS STREET © NEW YORK CITY 7 


Company BA rclay 7-1486 
Southborough, Mass. Connecting to All Departments - 24 Hr. Service 
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Madison Home of YMbwBand Meats 


OSCAR MAYER & CO. 


Madison, Wisconsin Fine Meats Since 1883 


Chicago, Illinois i 























C. A. DURR PACKING CO., INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 





QUALITY MEATS 


HAMS - BACON - FRANKFURTS 
LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 
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RED SEAL Prepared Meats in Tin and Glass 











RED SEAL 
Trade Winners 


Corned Beef 
Corned Beef Hash 
Roast Beef 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Pickled Pigs Feet 
Pickled Pigs Feet Cutlets 
Sandwich Spread 
Vienna Sausage 
Ox Tongue 
Tripe 
Breakfast Sausage 


Hamburger Steak and 
Onions 


Veal Loaf 
Potted Meats 
Chili Con Carne 
Cooked Brains 
Lunch Tongue 





























*‘*Our Home Where Quality Rules’’ 


REPUBLIC FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 47th and Christiana Ave., Chicago 32 























_ ROYAL PACKING CO. 


1719 N. VANDEVENTER AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 13 © MISSOURI 
7 


ROYAL TREAT BRAND 


* 


SHIPPERS OF 
STRAIGHT and MIXED CARS of 


j \. BEEF, VEAL and LAMB PRODUCTS 





E. GREENEBAUM CO. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED ESTABLISHMENT 182 


Processed and Canned Meats 


322-330 EAST 103RD STREET NEW YORK 29,N. Y. 








BLUE BELL 





DU QUOIN PACKING CO. 


HAMS * BACON 
LUNCH MEATS 


© Famous For Flavor 


DU QUOIN, ILLINOIS 
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~ Measured by its Plant _impravements, 
its technical progress, its new products and 
Sitheds of distribution, its solid financial status 
—and above all, by its awareness of the 
changing trends of modern merchandising, 
ea: GOBEL has indeed been a Standard Bearer. 
3 Its goal — the newest and best in 


‘both product and service at all times. 


hams - bacon - bologna 


1075 AA WMATA AEN 11 


‘ Pig 
hile ia 
"OR 


A Pe Ee OF a to . a. ae 
SS Fe ie eg A mand pet 
ae ‘ities. eee Oe 2 See ae 


no, aa 
* ‘ eo, a) 
P oO fe ae be 
eS ote Senne, ~ 
eRe se ha le 








Located in the “Great Valley” 
of Chester County, Pa. 
_3 miles from Valley Forge 














WEILAND PACKING CO. 


PHOENIXVILLE - PA. 


Fine SAuSAGE - ScRAPPLE - HAMS 
Bacon - Larp 
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HOUSTON PACKING COMPANY 


Jasmine 
HAM and BACON 
SHORTENING and LARD 


THE LARGEST INDEPENDENT PACKER 
IN THE SOUTH 


G. L. CHILDRESS, General Manager 


Beef, Pork, Veal, Boneless Beef, Cottonseed | 
Oil, Shortening, Canned Meats, Animal 
By-Products 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
s LOCATED ON THE HOUSTON SHIP 
E. G. JAMES CO. ' WM. G. JOYCE CANAL WITH STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
nes. Le Seite St. Representatives 104 Foote 8 Pradese Bids. TO ALL U.S. AND FOREIGN PORTS 








The Best You've Ever Tasted GRADE A FOODS CORP. 
horened FORT PITT poe 658 BERGEN AVE., NEW YORK 55, N. Y. 


LARD VEAL RETAIL CHAIN STORE OPERATORS 
BRAND 














SAUSAGE LAMB 


FRIED & REINEMAN 


PACKING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. VEAL * LAMB * PORK and PROVISIONS 


WE BUY 


STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF * 

















aaa 


SELLERS of Hides, Inedible Grease, Meat Scraps 
BUYERS of Packinghouse Meat Products 


LITTLE ROCK PACKING COMPANY 


BEEF and PORK PACKERS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Manufacturers of ARKANSAS MAID Products « Hams e Bacon e Lard « Sausage 
NOW OPERATING UNDER CERTIFICATION 


COMMUNNLNNADAACQONNNNANENANANC NOU NANNANUEUUACQUGUUNEUANNUUACSUGUUENUONANEGOCOUNUNGLONNOUALOCOUENNOONUUAOUACIUCNUUNNUNOUEROCONNANUDUONUNOUACHOUGNUNNOUNNEONCOUNNNNUNNUEONOCSONUSUOONUENUEACQ UUCSUNNOUNUENOUENUCOOUGNUEOUONUEACOUONUENUUONUENCONNUAUUOGOUANOACOUNNUONNUONDEONCNNIIONNOMIES 
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EDWARD KOHN Co. 


3843 EMERALD AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL., Phone: YARds 3134 


WE SELL 
and BUY 


Straight or Mixed Cars 
BEEF*VEAL°LAMB°PORK 


anp OFFAL 


Let Us Hear from You! 
* 
Established 25 Years 























PORE PACKERS 


UNION STOCKYARDS CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 


S PREFERRED OVER ABROS WS/71 3) 
MEATS 


F. B. COOPER & CO. c. E. DORMAN H. J. CARLEY 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


| Sales Repr esentatives “LS HESS—STEPHENSON & CO. 








WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER IN Ad EILS 
CANNED MEATS? ov 


STRAIGHT Ano 
Wetcan use all sizes, all kinds and MIXED CARS 


varieties in car lots or less. No 


WEPACO sranp 
MARTIN PACKING CO. BEEF - SAUSAGE 


SPECIALISTS IN CANNED MEATS 


Newark 3, New Jersey 


quantity too large or too small. 


WEIL PACKING COMPANY 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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GUS Junncuine and SON 


2869-2871 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 














CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 

















“ld Berbus Wholesale Meats 
Eat Ou Meats” BEEF. VEAL - LAMB 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTED AND GRADED 




















CORNELIUS PACKING CO. 


BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 


LOS ANGELES - CALIFORNIA 




















l. DUFFEY & SON CO. 


Indiana's Largest Live Stock Shippers 
LAGRO °° ° INDIANA 


Hogs: Calves: Lambs 


| LAGRO 








LOGANSPORT | 








| FLORA 








ROCHESTER | 
Operating [ANDERSON HM ELWOOD | Pojnts 


FAIRMOUNT | 




















| WARREN 





MONTPELIER _ | 








| HARTFORD CITY 








MARION _ | 








a 








{ CHIEF ANDERSON BRAND fsx: 


U.S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION NO. 380 BACON 


DUFFEY’S INC. — 


BEEF 
ANDERSON + INDIANA 


a a 
{ THE HENRY LOHREY CO. 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


























PACKERS OF * SILVER STAR BRAND 








SAUSAGE SPECIALTIES AND BAKED & BOILED HAMS 
= a 
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PORK PACK f 


C71 Contizice / 


The Smokey 
HAM-LIKE 
Flavor Is 
DELICIOUS ! 


U.S. Govt, a ee) Ty oa 
Inspected me a ‘G 


From Boston south to Washington 
and west to Pittsburgh, 
it sells itself and 
brings ’em back for more and more. 


CASE’S PORK PACK CO., INC., 644 WASHINGTON Sr., Mie 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Yor con fig You coe Salt Yrccon ter Joye ~ 





KOLLNER’S, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Manufacturers of 


COUNTY FAIR PORK PRODUCTS - BOLOGNAS - LARD 
RENDERED BEEF FAT » VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


* 
QUALITY PORK + BEEF + LAMB + VEAL 


POULTRY + GROCERIES AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 








ARCHER AVENUE I5Ist to 52nd Streets JAMAICA I, N. Y. 
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es 


PACKERS 
new HERE’S A DEPENDABLE | 
- YEAR ’ROUND MARKET | 

} 


PENNSYLVANI si FOR YOUR PRODUCTS | 
Vy, 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
PHILADELPHIA 








American Stores Company solicits offerings of quality 
Beef, Veal, Lamb, Pork, Pork Products, Poultry, and 
Canned Meats. No offering too small or too large. 


Packers, it will be to your advantage to contact us 
regarding a new outlet for your products, BECAUSE 
the shortest route from your plants to more consumers’ 
; We Own and Operate tables, is through our organization. Let us explain— 

Service Stores and Super Markets in above F ° 
seven states and the District of Columbia 
Distributing Warehouses located at:- 
Philadelphio, Po. AMERICAN STORES CO. 

i > we. 


Allentown, Pa. 





Johnstown, Po. MEAT BUYING DEPARTMENT 


Kearny, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 


tyrsnnn, 0 ¥. 424 NORTH (9th ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 











PHILADELPHIA BONELESS BEEF CO. 
223 CALLOWHILL STREET, PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 


HIGH QUALITY 
SAUSAGE 


and WHOLESALERS ano BONERS 
PORK PRODUCTS 


BEEF—PORK—LAMB 
GOLD — CORP. VEAL—OFFAL 


Se VT. INSPECTION 
U. S. Government Inspected Plant - Est. 377 05. SS cn 


RECEIVERS OF 














Established 1891 


GEORGE KERN, INC. 


350-352 WEST 38TH STREET + NEW YORK I8, NEW YORK 


Buyers of Dressed Hogs, Dressed Bologna Bulls, Green Pork Joints 





Let us have your offerings 
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2s ale 


Since the end of war, Claridge distribution 
has been expanding steadily. Today Claridge 
Hamburgers, Frankfurters and Corned Beef 
Hash are rapidly becoming favorites with 
American housewives. Other Claridge canned 
meat products are now in the planning stage. 


yrs Sa CONTENT? Sam = 
“Rom. | MR Mtnen oy cease 00 


CLARIDGE FOOD CO., 1c 


co 
marin WY CUNO” 
41-23 Murray Street, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 











KINGAN'S ||"Bowers Farm’ 


RELIABLE BRAND 


PORK AND SAUSAGE PRODUCTS 
FRESH PORK, HAMS, BACON AND LARD 
PURE PORK SAUSAGE, WIENERS, BOLOGNA, 


RELIABLE 


FOR MORE THAN te AND LOAVES 


C. J. BOWERS, INC. 


MARSHALLVILLE, OHIO 


KINGAN & CO. 


L. H. BARKAN Insp’d Est. 22 


President City of Akron 





PURVEYORS e OF e FINE « MEATS e SINCE e 1845 
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TENA SAUSA L ~ 


aad TED MEAT Foon PROM 


—— | > 


st 
Nice’ f 


= 


POTteD wacat cogn pean! 


' CANNED MEATS 


Quality Packed for 
Discerning Appetites 


* 


READY FOODS CANNING CORP. 


General Offices Plants 
500 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Page 92 











HEAD & SHOULOERS 
ABOVE_THE REST. 


H.H.KEIM CO. 
NAMPA, IDAHO. 





General Packinghouse Products @ Special 
Attention to Fine Idaho Lambs. . . . Pork 


Products and ‘‘Bestever”’ Little Pig Sausages 














ESSEM PACKING CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


“MARVEL TASTE” 


Ready-to-Serve Meat Products 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 























MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS 


DETROIT PACKING COMPANY 


1120 SPRINGWELLS AVE. DETROIT 9, MICH. 
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“ata” 


THE FAMOUS 


Dry and Semi Dry Sausage 
for the Trade 








STOCK THIS LEADER 








WRITE FOR PRICES! 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, “Just our way of thanking you for your 


loyalty and patience, Mrs. Porter!” 
Incorporated 





2653 OGDEN AVE. * CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





Happier days are 





on the way. Our 
sincere thanks for 
your cooperation 


during many months 


HAMMOND-STANDISH & CO. of shortages. 


Main Office and Packing Plant: Detroit 16, Mich. 


Packers of the Famous Greenfield GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
and Sunnybrook Brands, Tendermild AUSTIN, MINN. 
Hams, Bacon, Sausage and Lard 


“ice —_ 
ALL PRODUCTS PRODUCED UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION a 


: HORMEL. 
Serving the Meat Industry for Eighty-Seven Years a GOOD FOODS 
1859 1946 
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REPRESENTED IN DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MARKETS 


HATELY BRAND pure reFiNeD LARD 


Packaged in All Available Types Containers for the Domestic and Export Trade 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS AND TRUCKS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


PLANT: 37TH AND IRON STREETS © Since 1873 in Chicago @ GENERAL OFFICES: 1738 BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 











WE BUY 


BEEF BEEF PLATES + BRISKETS +» FLANKS 
LAMB SHANKS + CAUL » COD + KIDNEY FATS 


BACON Also 
SAUS AGE All Kinds of Slaughter House Fats 


7 
— NEW YORK MEAT PACKING CO., INC. 
CLEVELAND PROVISION COMPANY 646 BERGEN AVE., NEW YORK 55, N. Y. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO U. S. Gov't Inspected e« Est. No. 176 

















E xPOs OE ————— 
MLL ugats. ||| S&ELIN’S — 
ALL MEATS 


ORIGINAL PHILADELPHIA SCRAPPLE 
“Glorified” HAMS « BACON +« LARD 
DELICATESSEN 


PACKERS - PORK - BEEF 
John J. Felin & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
4142-60 Germantown Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PENNA. 


and PROVISIONS 


WIRE YOUR OFFERS COLLECT 


ARTHUR HARRIS 


Established 1926 
11 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. + BO+9-3238 


Cable: ARTHARRIS Ref: Dun & Bradstreet 
(zm R00 








Ta || || | || || a; 











Kobrs Packing Company 


Exclusive pork packers since 1871 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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OOD FAIR 


Ounce of the Country's Large Purchasers 
of AAU Food Products 


1945- $60,564,514 


1944- $44,215,750 @ FOOD FAIR STORES now oper- 


ate 90 large Super-Markets in 


1942- $41,746,124 six eastern states and also the 
Florida Wholesale Grocery 
Company. An approximate 
$100,000,000 volume is antici- 
pated this year . . . one of the 
country’s fastest growing Super- 
Market chains. 


FOOD FAIR STORES enjoy the 
highest volume per unit of all 
large food chains. 


1938- $18,283,068 FOOD FAIR STORES are large 
quantity buyers of top quality 
Beef, Pork, Veal, Lamb, Hams, 
Bacon, Sausage, Lard, Poultry, 
and Canned Meats. 


1936- $8,704,019 
A three million dollar expansion 
program is underway. This will 
1934- $3,519,931 increase considerably the pres- 
1933- $2,292,715 ent huge volume of sales. 


Increasing sales necessitate increased 
supplies. It would be to the advantage 
of suppliers to review this situation 
with our buyers. 
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’ If you want all the rich, tempting, sales-winning good- 
’ ness of your products to reach your customers, you'll 
do well to get full-measure protection afforded by 
West Carrollton Genuine Vegetable Parchment. 

Meat packers, for example, know from experience 


that this parchment is superbly strong—and keeps its 





strength wet, dry, or frozen—is grease-resistant, 
odorless, insoluble. In fact, this fine parchment is 
ideal for meat and dairy products of all kinds. Next 
time, specify West Carrollton Vegetable Parchment. 
Complete facilities in our own plant for printing in 


one or more attractive colors (in special inks). 


WEeEsT CARROLLTON PARCHMENT CO., was: careouron, onto 
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Introducing ... 


THE NEW VAC-SPRAY LABELING MACHINE 


New Method! New Results! New Economy! | 


ag er = 


é; 
ww 
=, 
— 





Containers to be labeled can vary from 2 ounce to 
gallon jug, of glass, metal, porcelain or cardboard 
. . . round, square, triangular or private mould. 
Spray application and vacuum label pickup insure 
fast thorough attachment of labels. No hand-wiping 
of labels after emergence from labeler. 

Lowers labor cost. Fewer operators needed with au- 
tomatic operations of simple-to-master, long-lasting 
Vac-Spray Labeler. 

Mounted on casters for easy movement. Increases 


The Vac-Spray Labeler is a Miracle Machine 
designed for modern methods of efficient operation. 


The Vac-Spray Labeler is the ONLY labeling 
machine, regardless of cost, equipped to handle a 
wide variety of labels and containers without ex- 
pensive extra attachments or stoppage of produc- 
tion lines for change-overs. 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Vac-Spray Labeler applies gummed, ungummed, 


lithographed, embossed, varnished, or plain labels 
of any shape, from the size of a postage stamp up 
to five inches long or wide. 


efficiency with neater results. 
Only one minute required for change-over to differ- 
ent size, shape or kind of label or container. 


The Vac-Spray Labeler Saves Time! Saves Labor! Saves Equipment! 
FAST DELIVERY ON ALL VAC-SPRAY MACHINES ... ONLY $1650 F. O. B. FACTORY 


VAC-SPRAY MACHINE CORPORATION 


607 22nd AVENUE, N. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Years of Experience and Study 
in Packinghouse Equipment and Operations 





qualifies us, 
R. W. TOHTZ & CO. 


to advise with you when replacing or repair- 
ing any machine or installing new equipment 


Our Price Policy 


Yesterday we gave the best prices consistent with the quality of 
machines or tables furnished. Today our prices are still on the level dic- 
tated by better designs and top quality. Tomorrow we will continue 
in the front rank of service with both the latest designs and the best 
quality, price changes only as made necessary by 
changing conditions. 





Very truly yours, 


H.W. Tohty 








a RW.TOHTZ &CO. 


and 3 4875 EASTON AVE 
FREE CATALOG ST. LOUIS, MO. 


at Once! 
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for Meat Packing 
and Sausage Plant 
Executives... 





—— ‘ 
imitation and Maintenance tasks Senerally Performed 
plants and on which Oakite 
he related Sanitation tech- 
g te save time, Prolong |if 

other equipment, Prevent sites 
rease efficiency of plant maintenance 






onan ing materials, methods 
niques are successfully help 
of processing ang 
spoilage less and inc 










Engmeering and Service Department 
OAITE PROBOCTS, inc. 22 Tuam 


name roouc 
- 1S OF Camada ‘18 ~ 10@0e07 
On 105 Wentree Cross 03 Front $+ tous — mOnrer, 


OER OE OR oa | : ‘ | oa 
- Refer to the Oakite Meat Packers | 
Digest for helpful informa- = 


Here is a practical guide that will help you speed up and sim- 





plify your daily clean-up work. Newly revised and enlarged, : _ fion on cleaning: ‘4 
the Digest contains 24 pages of concise, practical data on the Ham boilers Trucks 5 
: . tee . Aluminum trays Bacon hooks © ie 
efficient handling of 77 plant sanitation and maintenance Belly boxes Mest loaf molds 
cleaning and related tasks. Viscose tebles Baking pans | 
Gut vats Cutting tables e | 
Shortcuts and Ideas That Save Time and Money Trolleys, all types Beef shrouds ‘ 
, ‘ : Conveyors Meat cloths 4 
The ideas, shortcuts, methods and brief working directions Retorts, cookers - Dehairing machines 
given are all based on the successful experience of both large Kettles Smoke house walls i 4 
and small meat packing, rendering, sausage and by-product Stuffers : ei 5 ae y 
° ° . . . Grinders tays, pans acy | 
manufacturing plants. It is the kind of information that ® Grtadler batbves, Glanek” Wied wali a 
will help you perform your daily clean-up work on a more Sousage sticks Floors, walls . ae: 
efficient, time-saving, low-cost basis... help prevent product Gambrel sticks Filter cloths é 
spoilage loss and prolong life of your processing and handling Meathooks . Drip pans Ben 
equipment. “ Curing containers Buckets, dollies r re ‘2 
Mixers “Tubs, tierces oe 
Racks Lard drums _ 


Write for your f opy of this informative sanitation Pa, Pe 
epee canteens: Seshprcgdigen ~ 094° Smokesticks Tank trucks 
and maintenance guide. There is no obligation. Your copy bare 7 lal se ahd sane 
will be forwarded postpaid immediately upon receipt of Air compressors, filters 
your request. Pe orming ae 








OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 22G Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. a 
Technical Service Representatives Located in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada and: 


OAKITE Specialized Cc w 








ANING 
MATERIALS - METHODS - SERVICE-FOR EVERY CLEANING REQUIREMEN] 
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Smoke bacou with the shin on and 


reduce smokehouse shrinkage losses 
produce better flavored bacon... 


Derind with cg RIND-MASTER aad 


secure best possible bacon yields 
save expensive skinning labor... 


A few prominent Rind-Master Users: 
mer Oe..........-.... (35) —Chicago, Ill. 


The Cudahy Packing Co....... (6) Omaha, Neb. 
Wilson & Co...-............. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. — Austin, Minn. 
Rath Packing Co..__._.._..__ (3) Waterloo, Iowa 
John Morrell & Co —Ottumwa, Iowa 
Hygrade Food Prods. Co (3) —Newark, N. J. 
Swift & Co Columbus, Ohio 
—Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Seattle, Wash. 
Smithfield, Va. 

(3) —Madison, Wis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(4) —Indianapolis, Ind. 
East St. Louis, III. 


Smithfield Packing Co 
Oscar Mayer & Co 
John J. Felin & Co 
Kingan & Co 

Hunter Packing Co 


Smart operators know that bacon shrinks less when it is smoked with the skins on, 
for the skins afford protection from the smokehouse heat and prevent excessive 
melting of the layer of almost pure fat underneath, which would otherwise melt 
and drip away into the smokehouse pit. The low valued skins protect the much 
more valuable product and, because of the high water content, take the greatest 
percentage of the total product shrink. Fresh skins have never been known to be 
worth buta fraction as much as bacon and when they could prevent bacon shrink- 
age losses which greatly offset their value for gelatin purposes, why rernove them 
before smoking? 


Smart operators know that to produce bacon with the best flavor and greatest sales 
appeal they must leave the skin on during the smoking operations as the smoke 
penetrates the skin to do its job of completing the cure, but the creosote, which is 
ever present in this smoke and adds nothing to the bacon but a bad flavor, is 
filtered out and remains on the outside. Thus, when the skin is later removed, the 
exposed surface is perfectly clean and free of all traces of unappetizing creosote 
and smokehouse dirt. The creosote laden ke easily trates the unprotected 
and porous layer of fat on freshly skinned slabs of bacon and permeates the entire 
slab—although it is prevented from penetrating the meat side of the bacon by the 
density of the meat itself and by the hard glaze which quickly forms on the muscles 
and meat tissues during the smoking operation. 





Exhaustive tests have proven that bellies placed in cure with the skins removed 
will absorb more salt than is desirable, for then the brine solution is absorbed 
through the porous fatty side of the bellies much faster than it will penetrate the 
dense meat side; otherwise in curing bellies with skins on it takes equally long for 
the brine to penetrate the skin as it does the meat and it results in an even and 
balanced cure. It is the meaty portion of the bacon which determines the time 
required to fix the pink color in the meat, and the fact that the skins are rernoved 
from the slabs before curing has no appreciable effect on the length of time required 
for this operation but does, however, have a very definite bearing on the amount 
of salt the finished product will have absorbed. 


Countless tests have proven conclusively that bacon cannot be smoked faster or 
easier with the skins off than with the skins on, and, except for the important 
difference that an appreciably greater percentage of shrink takes place in the prod- 
uct which is smoked with the skin off than with it on, there are an equal number 
of advantages and disadvantages attendant with either method. 


Everyone will concede that bellies which are skinned before being smoked will 
stretch and otherwise become more misshaped or distorted in the smoking opera- 
tions than those that were smoked with the skins on. This distortion manifests 
itself in the bacon slicing operations for these misshaped slabs of bacon require 
a greater movement of the fat and lean meat than is otherwise required to properly 
form them for slicing purposes. In forming such misshaped bacon, a separation 
of the tissues between fat and lean meat is often inevitable and it affects sliced 
bacon yields quite adversely. Think it over! 


It has been proven beyond a doubt that the RIND-MASTER can skin smoked 
bacon with at least a 50% savings in labor and with from 2G to 142% less loss of 
product, than is possible by using any of the other known makes or types of skin- 
ners available today. This substantial savings in skinning labor and valuable 
product alone far exceeds the few cents a pound more that could be realized by 
using the slower and less efficient fresh skinning method and selling the fresh 
skins for gelatin purposes as compared to selling smoked rinds—to say nothing of 
the other foregoing facts! 


Only packers owning gelatin plants can possibly afford to skin bellies green, o 
fresh, with the equipment now available for the purpose (even so, few of them doit) 
—otherwise, they should use a RIND-MASTER to derind bacon after smoking and 


realize the most money on their bacon operations. 


White for descriptive literature and prices on the Rind-Master! 


aa 
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SRAVING THE NEAT 























SY. LOUIS, HO. 


4748 W. FLORISSANT AVE. (Successors to Lou Menges & Associates) ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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Don’t Allow the Sales Appeal 
of Your Product to DIE Between 


Your Plant and Consumer! 


The Mullinix package is beautiful . . 
compact. . 


. rigid, 
. easy to carry . . . to store. It is 
grease proof and moisture proof... and it can 
be opened and closed without getting grease 
on the fingers. It provides unobstructed view of 
bacon or sausage for butcher's display or house- 
wife’s inspection. 

MULLINIX DEFINITELY PRESERVES 
COLOR OF BACON AND SAUSAGE! 
Mullinix offers the ultimate in modern scientific 
packaging. 

Mullinix packaging shuts out harmful light thus 


preserving eye appealing “bloom,” and pre- 
venting discoloration of sausage or bacon. 


~ | 
MUTT 


nix 


The Mullinix package permits a perfect balance 
between moisture resistance and ventilation 
. . . provides a minimum of moisture loss . . . 
keeps that firm slicing-room-goodness of bacon 
... that appetizing freshness and plumpness of 
sausage right up to the moment they go into 
the skillet. 


Every Mullinix package is a billboard! Mullinix 
allows more latitude for selling design and 
striking quality appearance—lifts your brand 
in visibility far above ordinary run-of-the-mill 
packaging. 


THERE’S ONLY ONE MULLINIX PACKAGE 
REALLY SELFSEALING! Laminated, rigid, moisture proof. It’s the one 
package on the market that pressure seals itself as it is packed 


CENTRAL WAXED PAPER CO., Chicago 
WAXIDE PAPER CO., St. Louis 

McDONALD PRINTING CO. INC., Cincinnati 
WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO., Los Angeles 


COPYRIGHT 1946, WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO. 





~ Automatic Handling or rrozen meat... 
REDUCES THAWING TIME 23 HOURS... 


Overhead conveyor system 
which carries cages of 
frozen meat through thaw. 
ing chamber, at a speed of 
5 ft. per minute. This view 
is taken from the exit side, 
The track in the upper 
right hand of the illustra. 
tion leads directly out over. 
head. The single cage at 
the rear would therefore be 
the first one out. The catch. 
basins at the bottom of the 
cages hold all blood and 
drippings. The brick floor 
of the thawing chamber is 
therefore almost spotless, 
and is kept clean and dry, 


@ Manual handling of frozen meat in and out of the 
thawing room in a Chicago canning and sausage plant 
has given way to this Link-Belt overhead conveyor 
system with the following results:— 


Sea 
SEAN 
EESSS 


Thawing time cut from 24 hours to a standardized 
45 minutes. 


Greater flexibility of operations dependent on the 
thaw, attained. 
More uniform thawing with a considerable reduc- 
tion in shrinkage and loss of bloom. 
This is another example of the savings that can fre- 
quently be made through the substitution of mechanical 
— handling equipment for manual methods. Link-Belt 
“ov, the pong 249-ft. offers its experience and facilities in the application of 
— cost-cutting equipment for handling all materials in the 


er Sprocket packing plant. Address Link-Belt Company. 





LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1, 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 





| 10,470 


Link-Belt products include Overhead Pusher Conveyors, 


Chains & Sprockets of all types, Boning and Hog mot 
Cutting Conveyors, as well as Conveyors, and Elevators <¥ 
of the Apron, Belt, Bucket, Chain, Flight, Continuous- i ¢ j2J 
Flow and Screw types for handling edible and inedible 

products. . 


- Coal and Ashes Handling Equipment .. . 
Automatic Coal Stokers . . . Vibrating, Liquid, Re- 


volving, Sewage and Water-Intake Screens . . . Car 
Spotters—Portable and Stationary types . . . Portable 
Car Icers . . . Ice Crushers and Slingers . . . Spray 
—— . . . Babbitted, Ball and Roller Bearings— 
peed i 


Reducers, Variable Speed Changers, Elevator 
Buckets, Silent_Chain Drives, Roller Chain Drives, PREPARATION EQUIPMENT . . . POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
Hangers . . . Collars . . . Clutches... Gears... 
Pulleys . . . Base Plates . . . Shafting .. . etc. 
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Modern refrigeration puts a 
new burden on insulation, wheth- 
er for low temperatures or more 
even maintenance of tempera- 


tures. 


A distinct departure from old- 
style insulation, UNITED’S B. B. 
(Block Baked) Corkboard gives 
a greater plus value over ordi- 
nary insulation. For every sheet 
is uniformly Block Baked by an 
exclusive, patented process of 
combined internal and external 
heating . . . the reason why 
a UNITED'S installation assures 
maximum insulation efficiency at 
minimum cost. 


nay 


PARTITIONS = Tal em 


CORK 


CEILINGS — MASONRY 
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WALLS — MASONRY 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 
SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 
he me ~ 9 oa, ~- Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
altimore, le eveland, Ohio 
B Aas Hertford, Conn. New Orleans, La. Rock Island, Ill. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, ind. New York, N. Y. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Chicago, Il. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Po. Waterville, Me. 
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FOR PLEASINGLY PLUMP APPEARANCE © 


ARMOUR NATURAL CASINGS 


Sausage in Armour Natural Beef Round 


Casings has the plump, appetizing * Plump! 
appearance that invites sales. 
* Flavorful! 
* Fresh! 
* Uniform! 
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OFFICIAL AMI CONVENTION REPORT 


Packers Face Future With Vision and 


Determination to 


ROM here on in we move upward,” was a feel- 
Fits which underlay many of the discussions of 

members of the meat industry at the forty- 
first annual convention of the American Meat In- 
stitute, held at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, from 
September 30 through October 2. 

Disgust and dismay over the present state of the 
industry were common; defeatism, amazingly, was 
absent. 

“They’ve thrown about everything in the book 
at us, and we’ve shown we can take it,” said one 
packer. “I don’t think we’ll sell out yet awhile.” 


In spite of this feeling of realistic optimism, 
there was no disposition to discount the difficulties 
ahead. These were recognized as twofold: those 
directly connected with the livestock and meat 
industry, and the problems of social and economic 
conflict and uncertainty which presently afflict the 
whole of American life. Packers are determined 
to continue their attack on both types of problems 
with the hope that the achievement of greater 
freedom in their own field will signal the beginning 
of a return to American free enterprise. 


The difficulties in which the livestock and meat 
industry finds itself are the result of the mental 


Improve Position 


and moral illness of the American people and their 
government, according to Dr. S. N. Stevens, presi- 
dent of Grinnell college, who spoke at the annual 
banquet. America must be re-educated, he empha- 
sized, to win and to hold democratic free enterprise 
and to reject stateism. 


Symptomatic of the twisted attitudes afflicting 
many Americans today was the picketing of the 
Stevens hotel during one convention session by a 
block-long double line of CIO United Packinghouse 
Workers union members and sympathizers. “We 
want meat,” they chanted, to which packers, grimly 
aware of scanty livestock marketing, replied, “We 
do too.” 


Wariness was a common characteristic of the 
experts of various kinds who attempted to assay 
the current situation and forecast the future. Some 
of the speakers predicted greater activity, and even 
a kind of prosperity, but none indicated that the 
times would be less troublous and several empha- 
sized that the advantage would lie with adaptable 
firms and individuals. 


First looking backward, the Institute’s chairman, 
James H. McCall, wryly concluded that 1944-45 
had been bad enough for packers, but that 1945-46, 





despite early optimism, had been 
worse. He pointed out, however, 
that meat has made gains; it has 
been spot-lighted in the con- 
sciousness of the public as an 


essential and desirable food, and 


the producing and processing 
segments of the livestock and 
meat industry have been brought 
more closely together by common 
difficulties. 

Packers at present are par- 
ticularly interested in the prob- 
lem of supply and several of the 
convention speakers analyzed 
different phases of the livestock 
situation and passed along some 
of the current views of the pro- 
ducers.. Volumewise, they indi- 
cated, the bumper corn crop and 
other factors make long-term 
prospects look pretty good, even 
though marketings may continue light for several 
months. Supply dislocations may not easily be 
ironed out, however, and feast and/or famine con- 
ditions may recur. 


Farm Production to Continue High 


Taking a long look, Dr. Asher Hobson of the 
University of Wisconsin predicted that agricul- 
. tural production would continue considerably above 
*. prewar levels. Continuance of good demand is 
another question and Dr. Hobson commented that 
labor’s demands for higher wages, unbased on any 
increase in productivity, may restrict consumer 
purchases and, in the end, bring about reduction 
in employment and depression of farm prices. 


One of the reasons for expecting a continued 
high level of agricultural production is that farm- 
ing knowledge and practices have improved tre- 
mendously in recent years. Elmer Powell of the 
Ralston Purina Co. pointed out, however, that ag- 
riculture can be made still more efficient and profit- 
able if, for example, farmers adopt practices that 
will conserve more pigs per litter. J. F. Krey, new 
_ chairman of the board of the Institute, emphasized 
that it is in the long run interest of the livestock 
and meat industry to improve agricultural efficiency 
and conserve the natural resources upon which 
farm operations are based. 

Fats and oils will remain tight for the near 
future, according to Charles E. Lund of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, but there is a possibility 
that foreign and domestic developments will bring 
about a balance of supply and demand in the fats 
and oils field during the 1947-48 season and that, 
thereafter, we may be faced with a surplus of 
edible fats. 

Realizing this situation may prevail in the not 
too distant future, packers are getting ready for 
it by examining their lard operations, packaging 
and merchandising with a critical eye. Considerable 
attention was devoted to modern methods of lard 
manufacture and antioxidants at the first technical 
session with Institute staff members contributing 
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J. F. KREY, NEW CHAIRMAN 


much factual information which 
should be helpful to packers. 

Lard was only one of the sub- 
jects covered at the technica] 
sessions. These meetings were 
again on the convention program 
for the first time in several years 
and they were well attended by 
operating specialists of many 
companies. At one of these meet- 
ings Dr. R. M. Rice urged pack- 
ers to save animal glands and 
pointed out the dollar return 
from such effort; J. C. Mellon 
described the higher fat yields 
obtainable through solvent ex- 
traction rendering. John Blank- 
enship of Kingan & Co. gave 
some worthwhile pointers on em- 
ploye training. 

Perhaps the most dramatic 
feature of the convention was 
the broadcast from the grand ballroom of the reg- 
ular Fred Waring radio show which is sponsored 
twice weekly by the Institute. An audience of about 
2,000 packers, suppliers, their wives and friends 
listened to the show and applauded vigorously. 

The show and other segments of the Institute 
advertising program have performed good service 
for the industry, according to R. A. Rath, by bring- 
ing it through the war, rationing, shortages and 
other dislocations with its major product, meat, 
occupying a higher place in public esteem than it 
did in prewar days. Mr. Rath contrasted this situ- 


ation with that which prevailed at the end of World 
War I when meat was left “in the dumps.” 


Get Rid of OPA Controls 


President Wesley Hardenbergh told the members 
that the removal of OPA controls is about the big- 
gest job facing the industry. Closely related to it, 
he indicated, is the task of bringing about a greater 
appreciation of business among many segments of 
the American public. He pledged that the Institute 
would work hard to bring this about in cooperation 
with other businessmen. 

President Hardenbergh again urged packers to 
give attention to improving public relations. He 
indicated that he is hopeful that the industry will 
benefit greatly through research. 


The meat industry may have a period of large 
volume before it, but one of its problems is to keep 
distribution expenses at a reasonable level so that 
it can perform its proper function in the prosperity 
cycle. In pointing this out, O. E. Jones of Swift & 
Company said packers must furnish the amount 
of “service” economically justifiable. He also em- 
phasized that packinghouse sales programs and 
personnel need attention immediately. 

J. F. Krey, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, was 
elected chairman of the board of directors for 
1946-47 succeeding J. H. McCall. 


Convention registration totaled around 2,800, 
largest on record, compared with 2,400 last year. 
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“Telling People About Meat”—R. N. Heath and Don Smith, page 110 
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“Low Cost Opportunities Through Wage Incentives”—George Fry and 
William J. Biehl, page 129 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


- Broadcast is Highlight of 
October 1 General Session 


Tan first general session of the 
American Meat Institute conven- 
tion convened at 9:30 a.m. on Octo- 
ber 1, 1946, with J. H. McCall, chair- 
man of the board of directors, presiding. 
The report on the technical sessions of 
September 30 begins on page 175. 

CHAIRMAN McCALL: The first 
speaker this morning will introduce one 
of the Institute’s most constructive 
projects—the meat 
educational pro- 
gram. This is a 
most worthy proj- 
ect and since its 
inception six years 
ago it has affected 
all levels of the in- 
dustry. Producers, 
packers, retailers, 
hotels, restaurants 
and consumers 
have benefited by 
the Institute’s 
messages in news- 
papers, magazines, 
and on the air. 

R. A. Rath, who 


J. H. McCALL 


is chairman of the advertising policy 
committee of the meat educational pro- 
gram, needs no introduction to many of 


you. Until recently when Mr. Rath 
was unanimously selected to head up 
the advertising policy committee, he 
served well and faithfully as chairman 
of the advertising planning committee 
of the Institute’s meat educational pro- 
gram. His wise counsel in matters per- 
taining to the general program has 
been equally sought and graciously ac- 
cepted by all concerned. 

A. RATH: I would like to take a 
R. few minutes for a broad look at 
our meat educational program. We 
undertook this program in 1940, which 
means that as of November 1 we start 
our seventh year. 

We were all very 
much _ concerned 
with our future 
markets back in 
1939. The per 
capita consumption 
of meat was at 
132.8 lbs. as com- 
pared with the 
peak of 155.1 lbs. 
in 1907. Meat was 
under attack on 
many sides. Some 
school text books 
advocated cutting 
the meat diet ap- 
* proximately in half 
so people could consume more dairy 
products, vegetables and other foods. 


R. A. RATH 
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The doctors were not too friendly in 
many quarters, and some of them were 
poorly informed about meat. 

People had a guilty feeling about 
eating too much meat. Some thought 
they would even get high blood pres- 
sure, Bright’s disease, and other ail- 
ments if they ate all the meat they 
wanted. 

We were suffering measurably from 
ignorance and misinformation. Mean- 
while few, if any, food products had the 
wonderful story we could tell about 
meat. 


Meat Made Good Story 


The protein of meat made meat the 
backbone of good nutrition. Nobody 
could argue this point long once they 
knew the importance of protein in the 
diet. 

Pork was discovered to be one of the 
richest sources of B vitamins or thia- 
mine. Besides protein and B vitamins 
we had iron, and other minerals, and 
other good things to talk about. 

And we also had the psychic value of 
meat—back in Iowa we call it the feeling 
of well-being. It’s that good feeling you 
have when you get up from a satisfying 
meal, and I think you'll all agree that it 
takes meat to make a real satisfying. 

We knew all these favorable facts 
about meat, but many of the doctors, 
teachers, and most of the people were in 
ignorance of these strong points of our 
product. 

So we got together as an industry 
and decided to tell the story of meat 
to doctors, teachers, and the public gen- 
erally. As events have proved, it was a 
wise and timely decision for our indus- 
try. 

We lost some important ground to 
other foods during the first World War, 
but during the war which just ended— 
I sincerely hope our last war—we gave 
no ground to competitive foods even 
though there were times, even as now, 
when the meat cases of our retailers 
were empty. 

Straight through the war years we 
put meat into the minds of our people 
when we couldn’t put meat into their 
stomachs. And gradually through these 
years we have been building a new ap- 
preciation for meat. 

The schools now have a more friendly 
attitude. The home economics teachers 
have just ordered from the American 
Meat Institute over 21,000 sets of class- 
room charts and over 800,000 quiz 
sheets for pupils. This is just one sam- 
ple of how the schools have taken to 
our informaticn program. 


The public is responding to our mes- 
sages in magazines, newspapers, and 
over the radio—you’re going to hear 
some of these radio messages as they 
go out to millions of homes all over the 
country from this ballroom this morn- 
ing. 

The last study by Elmo Roper showed 
a marked change in public attitude on 
the importance of meat as a protein 
food. You’ll remember that we ham- 
mered home again and again in maga- 
zine advertisements and radio messages 
that “meat is the yardstick of protein 
food.” Well, those advertisements have 
had an effect. 

The press has been fair and sympa- 
thetic. Our last newspaper advertise- 
ment, “Straight Talk about Meat,” was 
quoted editorially by a number of im- 
portant newspapers, including the New 
York Times. 

We have had some other gains, too. I 
think it is a fair statement that our 
own people, more particularly our sales 
people, have a vastly improved attitude 
toward our products . . . the result of 
the information they have been given 
along with the doctors, teachers and 
the public. 

In our company we feel that our in- 
vestment would have been justified if 
we had gotten nothing more out of it 
than this improved state of mind with 
respect to the products of our industry. 


Must Keep Up Good Work 


Our job from here in is to keep on 
doing more of what we have been do- 
ing. 

As competitive foods become more 
plentiful and production lines of wanted 
goods swing into full activity, and our 
product becomes more abundant, we're 
going to need millions of customers 
thoroughly sold on our products. 

The basic objectives of our industry 
program remain the same. As I see it, 
we still have these long-range objectives 
—note that I said “long-range”: 

1: Improve per capita consumption. ” 

2: Strengthen the competitive posi- 
tion of meat among all foods. 

3: Inform the public of the nutri- 
tional value of meat. 

4: Free meat from the remaining 
emotional prejudices surrounding it. 

5: Show that meat is not high priced 
—considering what you get out of it. 

6: Broaden the housewife’s knowl 
edge of meats—cuts, selection, prepara- 
tion and cookery. 

7: Acquaint the public with the meat 
industry’s problems. 

8: Fortify the meat industry against 
the future by creating a favorable pub- 
lic attitude toward the industry’s serv- 
ice to the public, 

A new appreciation of meat is rolling 
in the public consciousness. Let’s keep 
it rolling! 
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COVERAGE AND VALUE 
OF AMI ADVERTISING 
ANALYZED BY HEATH 


ICHARD N. HEATH: I have been 

asked to report to you this morn- 

ing in behalf of your advertising plan- 
ning committee. 

My assignment is two-fold. First, I 
am to tell you 
about the course of 
the meat  educa- 
tional program in 
the months ahead. 
Next, I am to re- 
port on the pene- 
tration of this pro- 
gram into Ameri- 
can homes; in other 
words, I am to 
give you some idea 
of the coverage of 
your radio, maga- 
zine, and news- 
paper advertising. 

R. N. HEATH The object of 
this is clear. The 

advertising planning committee desires 
to have you fully informed so that you, 
in turn, can tell this story to others— 
more particularly to people in your 
own organization and your dealers. 

Since all of us have just finished 

listening to Fred Waring’s meat broad- 
cast, which went out from here over 
149 NBC stations from coast to coast, 
perhaps it would be appropriate to talk 
about radio first. Right from the start 
of this educational effort there has been 
a cry for radio from many of you, and 
most of you will agree to its value. 

Meat is a mass proposition. Only 

about 2 per cent of our people are vege- 
tarians. The rest of us like our meat. 
It means that meat is the great com- 
mon denominator. Anything interesting 


SOME OF GROUP BEHIND THE ADVERTISING PROGRAM 


Some of the members of the advertising planning committee, the group which “sparks” 
the AMI educational advertising program, pictured above (left to right) are: Vernon 
Schwaegerle, AMI; Wesley Hardenbergh, president of the Institute; Vernon D. Beatty, 
advertising manager, Swift & Company; Don B. Hause, advertising manager, Armour 
and Company; R. N. Heath, Leo Burnett Co., Inc.; Don Smith, director of public 
relations, Wilson & Co.; R. A. Rath, president, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; 
George A. Morrell, vice president and treasurer, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
W. J. McEdwards (background), NBC; Leo Burnett and C. O. Hustig, Leo Burnett Co. 


about meat is of interest to millions 
of people. The newspapers have demon- 
strated this by headlining meat many, 
many times in recent years. 


Millions of our people now rely on 
radio for their news and information. 
They read very little. Millions more 
both read and listen. 

In order to take meat’s story to all 
of the millions who are interested in the 
news about meat, radio must be used. 


Radio has many virtues. I’ll mention 
one of these which has been used to 


advantage by the meat industry in 
recent months. That’s flexibility. Dur- 
ing these critical months there have 
been times when changes have been 
made in our commercial message just 
a few hours before the broadcast in 
order to keep the message abreast of 
the times. No other media can match 
radio on a national basis in this respect. 
Chart 1 presents three very interesting 
points about the importance of radio 
which many of you will want to note 
for future use. 


How are facts of this kind estab- 


FRED WARING SHOW HEARD BY CONVENTIONEERS 


An audience of more than 2,000 persons filled the grand ballroom of the Stevens hotel on October 1 at 10 o’clock to hear Fred Waring 
and his orchestra, glee club and vocalists broadcast their half-hour musical show over NBC stations coast-to-coast. The program is 
sponsored on Tuesdays and Thursdays by the American Meat Institute. Following the broadcast the regular session was resumed. 
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FROM 1942 THROUGH 1945, 
RADIO LISTENING IN TOTAL 
INCREASED ABOUT 19% 


DURING 1945 
IN THE AVERAGE 
AMERICAN HOME, 
PEOPLE SPENT 
OVER 4 HOURS A DAY 
LISTENING TO 
RADIO PROGRAMS 


DURING 1945 
ADVERTISERS INVESTED 
*190.747,628 
IN NETWORK 








TIME ALONE 





CHART 1: FACTS ABOUT RADIO 


lished? There are several systems. 
One system employs the telephone. 

Telephone calls are made on a continu- 

ous basis. Thousands of people are 


* AUDIMETER 


USED BY 
THE AG.NIELSEN COMPANY 
TO MEASURE 
RADIO AUDIENCES 


CHART 2: HOW MANY LISTEN? 
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called every month ‘and asked these 
questions: Is your radio in use? To 
what station are you listening? What 
program? Who’s the sponsor? 

Another system—the A. C. Nielsen 
system—employs a machine called the 
audimeter, as shown in chart 2. 

These audimeters are placed in 
homes scientifically stratified by in- 
come groups. The audimeters are 
hooked right into the radios in these 
homes. The audimeter contains a tape 
on which an automatic stylus records 
every minute the radio is in operation. 
These tapes are decoded by machines 
and the results broken down into facts 
of the kind presented here. 


This A. C. Nielsen service is pur- 
chased by the American Meat Institute 
along with other leading advertisers. 
Thus your committee has at its finger- 
tips the facts it needs to know about 
the position of radio. 

That’s enough on the place of radio 
in your program. 

Let’s turn now to some facts about 
the Fred Waring show which you are 
sponsoring twice a week—Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. How many people listen to 
Waring? What kind of people are they? 
Chart 3 answers the first question on 
the amount of listening. 

Please remember this important fact 
which is not on the chart: the great 
majority of these listeners are house- 
wives—the purchasing agents for meat. 


Chart 4 shows that Waring has a 
great backlog of popularity which you 
are cashing in on. 

Chart 5 indicates the kind of people 
who listen to Waring. These are the 
kind of people you want to reach most 
with the story about meat. Remember, 
as you consider these facts, that they 
have been determined by the most 
modern, scientific methods. 

Perhaps you’re thinking, “That’s all 
fine, but what about the value? What 
are we getting for eur money?” A fair 
question, and here’s an answer in chart 
6, in terms of homes reached per dollar, 
determined scientifically. 

Obviously the Fred Waring Show is 
compared here with the shows of the 
same general class and not with the 
soap opera which is cheaply produced 
radio. 

Before leaving Waring, there are 
some points of interest in chart 7. 

Fred Waring plays a concert in the 
Chicago Civic Opera House tonight. 
Every seat is taken. They will even be 
sitting in the pit, and, if they’d let 
’em, hanging from the chandeliers. 
Thousands of dollars worth of mail 
orders have been returned. The concert 
has been sold out for a week. 

In a recent survey among people in 
meat packing plants throughout the 
country, the American Meat Institute 
established that 95 per cent of the 
people in the industry were pleased 
with the Fred Waring radio show. The 
facts you have been shown here this 
morning indicate that you’re right in 
liking Waring. 





THERE ARE 33,998,000 
RADIO HOMES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE FRED WARING SHOW 
REACHES 1 OUT OF EVERY4 
OF THESE HOMES 
1 OR MORE TIMES 
DURING A 4WEEK PERIOD 


PEOPLE IN HOMES 
LISTENING TO WARING 
HEAR 2.4 BROADCASTS 

PER MONTH 


IN 87% OF THE HOMES 
LISTENING TO WARING, 
PEOPLE HEAR AN AVERAGE OF 
6 MEAT COMMERCIALS A MONTH 











CHART 3: SHOW COVERAGE 


That’s enough on the Fred Waring 
show. 

Because so much time has been given 
to radio this morning, it will be neces- 
sary just to touch lightly on our other 





ALTHOUGH THE 
FRED WARING SHOW 
HAS BEEN ON THE AIR 
FOR AMI ONLY ONE 
YEAR - 


IT RANKS AMONG 
THE FIRST FIVE 
MORNING. WEEKDAY 
NETWORK PROGRAMS 
IN TERMS OF TOTAL 
RADIO HOMES REACHED 


CHART 4: THE’ SHOW’S STANDING 
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teFRED WARING SHOW 
IS LISTENED 10 MOST 
IN : 


HOMES IN... 


Medium Sized Cities 
Small Towns 
Rural Areas 


HOMES WITH... 
Housewives Under 40 
Children Under 16 
Middle Class Incomes 
Housewives with High School 
or College Educations 











CHART 5: WHAT KIND OF HOMES? 


media—magazines and newspapers. 
This should not be taken to mean that 
there is any diminishing interest in 
either magazines or newspapers for 
this is not the case. Both magazines 
and newspapers will always have a 
basic place in your program. 

Let us just review briefly the course 
of your magazine advertising in the 
months ahead. As long as your product 
continues to have appetite appeal and 
as long as you have a serious story to 
tell about your product, magazines will 
have a basic place in your program. 

Let us discuss, first, the advertising 
in women’s service magazines. These 
magazines include the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Woman’s 
Home Companion, and Me Call’s. The 
advertising in these magazines has up 
to now been a service adaptation of 
our red background series appearing 
in the weeklies, Life and Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

It is now proposed to go sharply into 
a service and use type of advertising, 
picking up the thread of service and 
use copy where it was dropped during 
the early stages of the war. Your com- 
mittee feels this move is especially 
timely with millions of G. I. house- 
wives setting up new homes all over 
the land. 

The first advertisement of this new 
series presents a stew—The Fred War- 
ing stew. Fred Waring is not used in 
this advertisement just because you 
have his radio show on the air, although 
that is reason enough for the tie-up. 
He is being used mainly because he is 
Fred Waring, known to millions. As a 
member of the Society of Amateur 
Chefs he is well qualified to endorse 


HOMES REACHED PER DOLLAR 
BY 20 SELECTED 
QUALITY RADIO PROGRAMS 


PROGRAM 

Screen Guild Players 
Request Performance 
FRED WARING 
Saturday Night Serenade 
Lux Radio Theater 
Kostelanetz 

Continental Celebrity Club 
Texaco Star Theater 
Voice of Firestone 
Cavalcade 

Spotlight Bands 
Highways in Melody 
Telephone Hour 
Information Please 
Harvest of Stars 
Westinghouse 

Theater Guild 

RCA. Victor Show 99 
Symphony of the Air 97 


HOMES PER DOLLAR 





Electric Hour 90 








CHART 6: COST PER HOME 


an ad of this kind. His picture appears 
here in the upper left, the Stew recipe 
here, the nutritional story here in the 
main copy, and of course the main 
illustration is a beautiful picture of 
stew in all its glory. 


A ham ad will appear at Eastertime. 
Ham may still be short at Easter, but 
your committee nevertheless feels that 
the traditional idea of ham at Easter 
should be kept before the people—ham 
or no ham. 


That’s enough for the women’s maga- 
zines. 


Your advertising has been appearing 
and will continue to appear in the two 
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FIRST AD IN NEW SERIES 
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THE FRED WARING SHOW WAS 
NAMED THE BEST DAYTIME RADIO 
PROGRAM BY RADIO EDITORS OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
IN MOTION PICTURE DAILY’S POLL, 
DECEMBER 1945. 


THE FRED WARING SHOW WAS 
VOTED S*BEST OUT OF 225 
NETWORK PROGRAMS ON THE AIR 
IN THE CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
POLL, OCTOBER 1945. 


THE FRED WARING SHOW SCORED 

1 PLACE AMONG DAYTIME PRO- 
GRAMS IN THE IG™ANNUAL RADIO 
POLL CONDUCTED BY THE MILWAU 








KEE JOURNAL, MARCH, 1946. 





CHART 7: HOW THE SHOW RANKS 


great weekly magazines, Life and 
Saturday Evening Post. 

You’re familiar with this series of 
ads. They are known in the industry 
as the Red Background ads. The prod- 
uct is shown against a red background 
which bleeds off the page, meaning no 
margin is left. This series has been 
notably successful in attracting readers 
and so long as it continues to be power- 
ful in that respect, your committee 
wants to continue the series. There is 
no sign yet of any falling off of public 
interest in this series. Product to be 
shown will be checked from time to 
time with your product committee so 
the ads are kept abreast of the times 
in that respect. 


A word about newspapers. We will 
continue to use newspapers. They have 
a place not only because they can be 
employed to report the merits of meat 
but also because they can be used to 
state the industry’s position and poli- 
cies through critical times such as 
these. 


The advertisement, “Straight Talk 
About Meat,” is an example of recent 
use of newspapers. The text of this 
advertisement was carried over Asso- 
ciated Press as news matter to news- 
papers with circulations totaling 90,- 
000,000. One of these was the New 
York Times which carried the dispatch 
in full on page 3. It so happens that 
not all of the New -York newspapers 
were able to accommodate the Institute 
with space for this ad. This was more 
than offset when the Times opened its 
news columns to the message. 


Your advertising will be continued 
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2 FOOD MARKETS 
IN THE 
OLD CAR BARN NEIGHBORHOOD 
- OF GRAND RAPIDS 


An Upper Income Neighborhood 


1508 WEALTHY STREET 


CHART 8: KIND OF STORES 


in 60 odd medical journals where the 
story of meat is told to doctors, sur- 
geons and others in the professional 


' field. 





HOW A.M.1. ADVERTISING 
REACHES THE MEAT CUSTOMERS 
OF THE 
OLD CAR BARN NEIGHBORHOOD 

OF GRAND RAPIDS 





UPPER INCOME 











997% OF THESE HOMES 
RECEIVE A.M.I. MESSAGES 
*| THROUGH MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 








OR THE FRED WARING SHOW 


CHART 9: AMI AD COVERAGE 
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The home economics journals will be 
used as in the past to tell the story 
to teachers. The schools are taking to 
this story of meat like ducks to water 
as evidenced in requests for 21,000 of 
these classroom charts on beef, men- 
tioned by Mr. Rath this morning. The 
first printing has been exhausted and 
an additional 10,000 sets are being 
printed. These have been so popular, 
your committee has authorized pro- 
duction of a similar set of classroom 
charts on pork. These are being pre- 
pared now. The beef charts have been 
reduced down and incorporated into a 
booklet which will be offered to the 
public shortly for a nominal sum. 

Publicity will be continued. This is 
an important arm of the program—im- 
portant from the standpoint of telling 
the merits of meat as well as of ex- 
plaining the position and policies of 
the industry during critical times. 

You will be interested to learn that 
the Meat Institute won the American 
Public Relations Association award for 
1945 for meritorious public relations 
performance of trade associations dur- 
ing the year. 

And now I come down to the second 
purpose of this presentation which is 
to report to you on the penetration 
of this program into American homes 
—that is its coverage. Most of us think 
of this program as a national program 
and it is a national program. But from 
the standpoint of coverage and pene- 
tration of homes it is just as local as 
your local meat market and should be 
so interpreted to your sales organi- 
zation, and in turn by them to retail 
meat dealers. 


Here is a story which demonstrates 
this. The two food markets you see on 
this chart 8 are located in the old 
Carbarn neighborhood in Grand Rapids, 
an upper income neighborhood. 


Chart 9 is a map of the immediate 
neighborhood around these three stores. 
Here are the pictures of these stores 
and the respective location of each store 
is indicated on the map by a red block. 


The dots on the map represent homes 
around these stores into which your 
messages about meat are being carried 
by magazines, newspapers and the Fred 
Waring Show—99 per cent of the homes 
around these stores are exposed to 
these messages through one or more of 
these media. And some of these are 
exposed to all three—that is to say, 
they read magazines in which your ad- 
vertising appears, they read the local 
Grand Rapids newspaper in which your 
advertising appears and they listen to 
the Fred Waring show. 


Chart 10 shows pictures of three food 
markets in the Seymour Square district 
of Grand Rapids, a middle income 
neighborhood. 

Chart 11 is a map of the homes 
around these three stores in the Sey- 
mour Square neighborhood. The story 
is the same—99 per cent of these homes 
are exposed to your messages about 
meat in your magazine advertisements, 
your newspaper advertisements, over 


3 FOOD MARKETS IN THE 
SEYMOUR SQUARE NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 


Middle Income Neighborhood 


KROGER SUPERMARKET 
808 BURTON STREET 


1.G. A. MASTER MARKET 
1942 EASTERN AVENUE © 








SEYMOUR SQUARE ~ SUPER MARKET 
_ 1988 BASTERN AVENUE 


CHART 10: LOCAL STORES 








HOW AMI. ADVERTISING 
REACHES THE MEAT CUSTOMERS 
OF THE 
SEYMOUR SQUARE NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 


MIDDLE INCOME 
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99% OF THESE HOMES 
RECEIVE A.M.!. MESSAGES 
THROUGH MAGAZINES. NEWSPAPERS 
OR THE FRED WARING SHOW 





CHART 11: ADS REACH BUYERS 
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the air and again, some of them are 
exposed to your messages in all three 
media. 

In Chart 12 are pictures of two food 
markets in the Butterworth neighbor- 
hood of Grand Rapids, distinctly a 
lower income neighborhood. 

And Chart 13 shows the homes 
around these stores in this lower income 
neighborhood into which your messages 
about meat are being carried in maga- 
zines, the newspapers and over the air. 

You are now in possession of in- 
formation about the course of your 
meat educational program and these 
charts have told you graphically, and 
we hope in a rememberable way, how 
your advertising messages are pene- 
trating and covering the homes right 
around local meat stores. Grand Rapids 
is just an average market. What is true 
in these three neighborhoods of Grand 
Rapids will be found to be true in 
upper, middle and lower income neigh- 
borhoods of thousands of communities. 

We hope that it will be possible to 
put this story into a booklet for you 
so that you can have it as a basis for 
rallying the retailers around this pro- 
gram in future months. 

As the industry goes back on a mer- 
chandising basis it is imperative that 
the selling of retailers, and for that 
matter, the selling efforts of your own 
people, be brought into sharper focus. 
We hope this story will enable you to 
do that and we hope also that you will 
make a strong use of it on your own. 

I turn you back now to Don Smith 
who will continue the presentation. 


‘2 FOOD MARKETS IN THE 
BUTTERWORTH NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF GRAND RAPIDS =” 


A Lower Income Neighborhood 


FOOD 
59 LANE AVENUE 


= oT ae 


WALT'S FOOD MARKET 
121 INDIANA AVENUE 


CHART 12: KIND OF STORES 


SMITH TELLS ABOUT 
WORKERS AND WORK 
BEHIND AD PROGRAM 


DON SMITH: I have been given the 
assignment of concluding the discussion 
of the advertising and educational pro- 
gram at this session of the convention. 
My writers at the Institute and agency 
have prepared a very nice little talk 
here that is very short. 

I would like to 
say a word before 
I read it through. 
There has probably 
been enough said 
about the Waring 
show, and I believe 
you at the con- 
vention agree we 
were right in put- 
ting it on the air in 
behalf of the 
American Meat In- 
stitute. I want to 
mention one thing. 
Bringing the show 
from New York to 
Chicago for this 
convention and getting it back to New 
York meant the expenditure of a great 
deal of money. We didn’t feel like doing 
that, and that is the reason why this 
tour has been arranged which makes the 
trip practically self-sustaining. I think 
Dick mentioned that the show played 
at the Civic Opera House last night, and 
it is also on tonight and sold out. The 
seats were sold out 36 hours after they 


HOW A.M.1. ADVERTISING 
REACHES THE MEAT CUSTOMERS 
OF THE 
BUTTERWORTH NEIGHBORHOOD 
OF GRAND RAPIDS 


LOWER INCOME 
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95% OF THESE HOMES 
RECEIVE A.M.1. MESSAGES 
THROUGH MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 
(OR THE FRED WARING SHOW 











CHART 13: ADVERTISING 
COVERAGE 
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put the tickets on sale; they tried to 
stop some of the newspaper advertising 
but weren’t able to do it. The scalpers 
even missed. We have been trying since 
yesterday morning to get two tickets 
for the manager of this hotel and his 
wife. Fred hasn’t been able to get them 
and the man who is putting on the 
show doesn’t know whether he can get 
them yet. That is an indication of the 
way people respond to this show and 
the way they came down here this 
morning is another indciation. 


I don’t know whether it was men- 
tioned or not, but the Johnson Wax Co. 
wanted a replacement for the “Fibber 
and Molly” show last summer. The firm 
had the pick of everybody in the world 
and chose the Fred Waring show. 


The U. S. State Department has 
picked the Fred Waring show to be re- 
transcribed and rebroadcast over the 
United Net Work to Latin America and 
the Orient, starting with the show you 
heard this morning, but unfortunately 
without the commercials, The purpose 
is the portrayal of American life and 
culture to the peoples of other coun- 
tries. I think that Washington made a 
wise selection. 

I have used the term “we” and I 
would like to make a little explanation 
of what I really mean when I say, “we 
do this and we do that.” In doing that 
I want to be truly modest, and possibly 
it is not becoming of me to mention it, 
but I think it should be mentioned. 


From the time six years ago, when G. 
F. Swift was chairman of the advertis- 
ing policy committee of the Institute, 
and was followed by John Holmes and 
now by R. A. Rath, those gentlemen 
were never too busy to stop whatever 
they were doing and meet with the 
various committees in connection with 
this program. 


Mr. Swift, God bless him, would call 
us and say, “Don, can you get your 
crowd together and come over here to 
lunch, I have some things I want to 
talk to you about on advertising.” He 
started out to make it a monument to 
himself. Mr. Holmes followed in his 
footsteps and did the same thing. 
Several committees were formed. 


There was a committee of five or six 
Chicago advertising managers, whose 
concern it was to pick an agency. We let 
23 agencies talk to us, each one of them 
for two hours and it was in August. 
That was a job and after we had made 
a selection that committee was made a 
permanent sub-committee on agency 
activities. That committee is composed 
of the Chicago advertising managers 
who can meet sometimes a couple of 
times a week. Carl Mayer of Oscar 
Mayer, Bill Weber at Cudahy, Don 
Hause of Armour, Verne Beatty of 
Swift and myself have met many times. 
We have met a couple of hundred times 
probably in the last two years at 2:30 or 
3:30 in the afternoon. We don’t always 
get through at quitting time, although 
we try to. We have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of telephone conversations in 
trying to make this thing click. We have 
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a national planning committee, with 
which I think you are all familiar. 

Mr. Rath has been the chairman of 
that committee for six years. I don’t 
know how many trips Rube has made in 
driving down here, but I figured about 
75 round trips from Waterloo to come 
in to planning committee meetings in 
six years’ time. George Morrell is gen- 
erally here, and George Schmidt, as a 
rule. Also Chester Reed, Tim Corey 
from Hormel’s, George Buchy and 
Frank Hunter. There are many others 
who have made 30 or 40 trips in con- 
nection with their work on this pro- 
gram and someone might say, “Well, 
what do you get out of that? It is all 
extra work.” 

We have derived a hell of a lot out of 
it, I will tell you. We get a lot out of 
being mixed up with success. Our asso- 
ciation is judged by every organization 
of advertising and public relations peo- 
ple or any one of the dozen associations 
over the country as the outstanding 
advertising and public relations as- 
sociation of the decade. It has been 
copied and it is being copied. It is the 
pattern and we have been very happy 
to do that for the industry. Up at the 
agency 30 people are working all the 
time on this program to make it a suc- 
cess, so when I say “we” I mean all. 

I do not mean and I can’t include 
members of the Institute who are not 
participating in the program and I can’t 
include participants who contribute all 
their money and none of their effort, 
although I think a good many of them 
would be happy to do so. 

We are going to have a big job one 
of these days in the meat industry and 
we have made a swell start, I believe, 
to be in shape to do that job. Our com- 
petitors in the food industry are in- 
creasing their advertising budgets and 
increasing their efforts all the time to 
go after this consumer dollar. 


They are not saying, “Now that the 


packing industry is having some pretty 
tough sledding, let’s ease up a bit 
until they get going again.” When we 
drop to one knee, they don’t go to a 
neutral corner, I’ll tell you that. They 
are right in there slugging. 

So, we’d like to have everybody get 
into this thing and plug it—and plug 
it hard. 

I think the Waring show here this 
morning certainly indicates to any of 
you who are in doubt that we are on 
the right track on this thing. And 
gentlemen, this industry has not gone 
to hell. It is just going through it. 

HAIRMAN McCALL: The title of 

the next talk is “Livestock and 
Meat Outlook.” Things were bad for a 
while and then they got worse, but we 
are all looking for reasons to be optimis- 
tic. We are all trying to find an answer 
to the question as to what lies ahead. 
It is much easier to ask than to answer. 
In fact, I understand some of the in- 
dustry experts have thrown away the 
rule. books and started crystal gazing. 

Seriously, in this critical period when 
any forecast may have to be completely 
revised overnight, there is an urgent 
need for facts. What can we depend on? 
How shall we plan to conduct our busi- 
ness into weeks and months ahead. 

The speaker who will discuss the live- 
stock and meat outlook will give us some 
ideas on these questions. Our speaker 
is Dr. L. J. Norton, acting head of the 
department of agricultural economics of 
the University of Illinois. After Dr. 
Norton received his Ph.D. degree from 
Cornell university, he came to Illinois 
and has since been engaged in teaching 
research and extension work relative 
to agricultural problems, except for 
three years when he was with the Farm 
Credit Administration in Washington, 
and the Production Credit Corporation 
in St. Louis. He was 1945 president, 
American Farm Economics Association. 


MEETING UP WITH KINGAN REPRESENTATIVES 


. D. Weissman, Drying Systems, Inc. (left), with Kingan & Co., representatives (I. to r.), 

T. A. D. Jones, chief engineer, Indianapolis; John Blankenship, assistant manager, 

Storm Lake, Ia., branch; J. W. Coffman, manager plant operations, and George 
C. Munce, manager branch plants, both of Indianapolis. 
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LIVESTOCK AND MEAT 
SITUATION ANALYZED 
BY DR. L. J. NORTON 


J. NORTON: This is a good year 

to be honored by being asked to 
talk on this subject before such an im- 
portant group as the American Meat 
Institute. No matter what I say nobody 
will ever be able to 
prove whether I am 
wrong or right be- 
eause of the con- 
fused conditions 
that exist. As long 
as the shadow of 
the OPA price ceil- 
ings hang over the 
meat industry any- 
one can draw al- 
most any conclu- 
sions about the 
meat business and 
nobody will be able 
to prove that they 
are in error. 

It is possible to 
measure the volume of water flowing 
in a river with fair accuracy, but I 
doubt the possibility of measuring the 
flow of an underground stream with 
any degree of correctness. I think the 
analogy is proper. So much of the meat 
will move through more or less under- 
ground channels as long as we have 
price controls that no one will ever 
know with any degree of accuracy how 
much actually moved. 


L. J. NORTON 


Decline in Business? 


The demand for meat will, of course, 
be strong as long as consumer income 
remains at high levels. This was shown 
by the way in which meat moved into 
consumer channels during July and 
August when ceilings were not in effect. 

With a national income at the annual 
level of $160,000,000,000, the amount 
which consumers will spend for meat 
will apparently sustain retail prices 
above current ceiling prices for the 
volumes likely to be available before 
October 1, 1947. I think this will be 
true even though we export less meat 
than we did last year. But this is con- 
tingent on maintenance of a high level 
of consumer income and substantially 
complete employment. The effect of the 
war was to shift many of our low in- 
come families up to a higher income 
level. This made them better customers 
for meat. A subsidence of the level of 
employment would shift many of these 
families back down the scale and curtail 
their purchases of meat. Data on distri- 
bution of savings indicate that these 
lower income families have little savings 
to fall back on. A rise in rents and 
greater availability of durable consumer 
goods may also lead to some curtailment 
in food budgets. 

What are the chances that employ- 
ment and consumer income will be re- 
duced during the next year? In spite 
of the shortages of many kinds of goods, 
ranging from houses and automobiles 
to soap and toilet paper, I would not 
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be surprised to see a decline in employ- 
ment and consumer income before the 
end of 1947. If this happens it will be 
followed by a decline in the demand for 
meat and in its price. We always con- 
sume all the meat that is available. The 
main short-run effect of a decline in the 
demand for meat is a lower price. 

My feeling about a decline in busi- 
ness activity sometime during 1947 is 
based on the number of things which 
are now out of balance—bad cost-price 
relationships in some spots, unduly high 
prices and costs in others. I feel that 
the decline in the stock market registers 
a feeling that a period of readjustment 
is coming. When it comes, the recession 
will be sharp, nasty, and short! This 
should be followed by a period when we 
really go to work to make up our ac- 
cumulated shortages of houses and auto- 
mobiles. 

All I am saying is that it seems to me 
that we will probably repeat the cycle 
which followed World War I: a period 
of inflation when bad price relationships 
developed, a short sharp shakedown, 
then a recovery which carried on for 
several years with minor interruptions 
until the break in 1929. It may seem 
ridiculous to talk of a bad break at a 
time when so many basic needs are un- 
satisfied. But there has never been a 
period of high activity which was not 
followed by a reaction. People’s pur- 
chases fall off when prices go above cer- 
tain levels. It is continued sales that 
maintain production. When sales resis- 
tance develops, business slumps. 


Effects of Decline 


Meat packers buying livestock this 
week for sale as fresh meat in the near 
future are, of course, not much con- 
cerned with a decline in people’s incomes 
except as they may find sales of high- 
cost products dragging. Storage opera- 
tions for cured products are, of course, 
seriously affected by changes in the level 
of demand while products are in proc- 
ess, i.e., in differences between prices 
when products go into store and when 
they come out. 

How about supplies? So far as the 
next six weeks are concerned it is ob- 
vious that supplies of finished animals 
of any species will be scarce in any 
market. There are several reasons: 1) 
The level of cattle feeding was lowered 
by an unfavorable ratio between prices 
of beef cattle and corn and by short 
supplies of corn; 2) farmers sold 
closely all kinds of livestock in the 
“free” market period; 3) shortages of 
corn have necessitated slow feeding of 
the spring crop of pigs; 4) a large crop 
of corn, which will become available as 
the new crop matures, will encourage 
feeding of hogs for continued gains in 
weight, and 5) farmers have a feeling 
that ceiling prices will be lifted or 
raised. As long as this feeling exists 
and liberal feed supplies are available 
farmers will be in no hurry to sell live- 
stock. A dearth of meat supplies will 
be the rule for the next few weeks. 


But in one way or another cattle will 
eventually begin to come to market. 





OUR COVER PICTURE 


The delicious ham slice _por- 
trayed on the cover of the 1946 
convention issue (no, we don’t 
know where you can get one) is an 
adaptation of an advertisement 
published by the American Meat 
Institute at Easter time this year 
in connection with the AMI meat 
educational program. 

The advertisement, which em- 
ployed the red background “stop- 
per” technique adopted by the In- 
stitute, was published in leading 
magazines and displayed prom- 
inently on billboards. It aroused 
much interest among consumers 
and favorable comment from ad- 
vertising men who praised its 
simplicity and eye-appeal. The ad 
also received honorable mention 
for excellence in Advertising and 
Selling magazine. 











There is now no particular incentive 
to hold back lower grades of cattle. 
They are selling higher under the pres- 
ent ceiling structure than they would 
under a free market because of the 
present shortage of better offerings, 
As movement from pastures and ranges 
make increased marketing necessary, 
cattle will begin to move in greater 
volume. Wherever rough feeds are 
available—hay, wheat pastures, new 
seedings, etc.—many of these cattle will 
be intercepted in order to get the gains 
that can be put on them. All of the 
cattle that stop somewhere on the way 
to slaughter mean more beef eventually. 
From a longer range point of view it is 
desirable that all available roughages 
be used. 

A great many cattle will be pur- 
chased for feeding, or for pasture and 
feeding, next summer. A large crop of 
corn and a belief that ceilings on cattle 
will eventually end will stimulate such 
purchases. But out of this movement 
of cattle from pasture and range and 
from surplus dairy stock a considerable 
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tonnage of beef—of a sort—will be 
available this fall. Killers will bid 
prices for the better, fleshier cattle 
which will make them unattractive to 
feeders. 


More Grain Fed Cattle 


The question of the tonnage of beef 
made by grain feeding is more uncer- 
tain. My opinion is that the volume of 
such cattle marketed will gradually pick 
up after the first of the year and in- 
crease as time goes on. The huge corn 
crop will attract many feeders into con- 
verting it into beef. Under the existing 
beef-corn price ratio most feeders may 
ration corn to their cattle as they have 
done over the past three years. How- 
ever, there are some feeders who will 
take a chance on ceilings being lifted 
and go ahead and produce fat cattle. I 
will be greatly surprised if, when ceil- 
ings are finally ended, a fair volume of 
rather high-quality beef does not 
shortly appear. This assumes that ceil- 
ings are not lifted in the very near fu- 
ture. Then, too, there will be a good 
many cattle fed on various joint-account 
operations or for sale as “feeders” 
which will find their way to markets in 
one way or another. 

In connection with cattle we must al- 
ways bear in mind that we have a large 
inventory of cattle and a lot of feed. 
Any way you slice it, this means a lot 
of beef of some sort. Last January the 
government says we had in round num- 
bers 80,000,000 head of cattle on our 
farms and ranches. This is only 3 per 
cent less than at the peak in 1944. Prac- 
tically all of the reduction was in milk 
stock. Numbers of beef cows—non-milk 
cows—were at an all-time high last 
January. This large inventory inevit- 
ably means a lot of beef. 

Outside of spots in the southwest we 
have had good pasture conditions. Our 
hay supplies are somewhat smaller than 
a year ago but our supplies of concen- 
trates per animal unit will be the 
largest in recent history because of the 
bumper corn crop. The price of corn at 
country points may be relatively low in 
relation to terminal market prices be- 
cause shortages of freight cars will in- 
terfere with the movement. This will 
encourage feeding. 


Outlook for Beef 


Production of beef in 1947 will not 
be over 5 per cent less than it was in 
1945 when it reached a peak. This 
means 6 to 7 per cent more beef than 
in 1946. A larger proportion of this 
will have to go into the domestic mar- 
ket than in 1945 or 1946 because the 
armed forces have been steadily reduced 
and less will be exported. On a per 
capita basis about 12 per cent more beef 
will be available for consumption by the 
American people than was consumed in 
1945. This will be as high as at any 
time in this century. 

Pork production depends on feed sup- | 
plies. Roughly 40 per cent of our corn 
is fed to hogs. Based on the September 
crop report we will have nearly 3,600,- 
000,000 bu. of corn including a modest 
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carry-over on October 1. This is nearly 
as large a supply of corn as we had in 
_ , 1942-1943 when it led to a hog crop of 

. 122,000,000 in 1943. The supply of corn 
» is 250,000,000 bu. larger than last year’s 


‘.. and, quality and feeding value con- 


* sidered, the increase is even more be- 
* cause the early frost last fall damaged 
much of the crop. 

This huge supply of corn means 
larger supplies of hogs eventually. The 
¢ corn cannot be used in any other way. 


_* How soon this increase will come will 


depend on the ratio between farmers’ 
* expectations concerning the relative 
prices of hogs and corn. In my judg- 
ment the present ceiling price of hogs 
' and the prospective market price for 
corn would not get the needed expansion 
. in hogs. However, farmers’ expecta- 


; tions as to what hog prices will be, 


. based on their experience in selling hogs 
in July and August, may be high enough 
to get the expansion. Breeding stock 
now sells well at country points. 


Famine-Feast in Pork 


Hog supplies for the next 12 months 
depend primarily on the pig crops of 
1946 and feed supplies. The spring pig 
crop was estimated to be 1 per cent 


| larger than in 1945; the forecast of the 


fall pig crop was for a reduction of 
about 16 per cent. Sales of sows in July 
and August probably cut the fall pig 
crop below this. While some under- 
weight spring pigs were sold before 
September 1, the low level of marketings 
in September leads me to believe that 


:* the proportion of the 1946 spring pig 


crop now on farms is about average. 
Slow growth during the summer 

months, because of shortage of corn and 
* extensive use of pasture, desire to get 
hogs up to good weights in view of the 
_ large corn supplies and the reluctance 
, to sell with ceilings in effect, mean light 
marketings over the next. several 
months. 

By December 1, marketings of hogs 
should be fairly heavy. There will be a 
concentration of marketings in the win- 
ter months. Weight should be heavy 
when they finally come to market. A 


*. large tonnage of pork will be marketed 


during the winter months. Delayed 
» marketings of late spring pigs will 
spread out the movement but the 
smaller crop of summer and fall pigs 
means a period of light supplies begin- 
ning next spring. Summer marketings 
’ will be increased by sows used to far- 
- row the larger spring pig crop. 


1947 Pig Crop Prospects 


My opinion would be that total 
slaughter of hogs for the 12 months be- 
ginning October 1, 1946, will be 6 to 8 
per cent less than a year earlier with 
weights averaging a little heavier for 
the year. When controls are lifted a 
greater proportion of these will go 
through government inspected plants. 
. No one will ever be able to prove I am 
wrong because of the unknown volume 
which will go through irregular chan- 
‘nels. It will be a year of famine and 

then feast and then another famine so 
far as pork is concerned. 
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CHART 1: PICTURE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


What about the spring pig crop of 
1947? The size of the corn crop and 
farmers’ expectations as to hog prices 
when ceilings end both suggest a sub- 
stantial increase—10 to 15 per cent over 
the 1946 crop. To use our corn crop 
some such increase would be desirable. 
On the other hand, the present hog- 
corn price ratio at the farmer level is 
not too attractive to the rank and file in 
view of present opportunities for sale or 
getting a government loan. (The actual 
loan rate has not yet been announced.) 
In central Illinois the ceiling price on 
hogs is about $15.65. The bids on new 
corn are about $1.20. At these prices, 
13 bu. of corn are equal in value to 100 
lbs. of hogs. This ratio will cause a 
good hog producer to expand; it will 
not, however, cause the rank and file of 
farmers to get excited about raising 
more pigs. These spring pigs will, of 
course, not provide any substantial 
quantity of meat before the last quar- 
ter of 1947. 

With the number of stock sheep re- 


duced to the lowest point in 20 years 
and with 7 per cent fewer lambs in 1946 
than in 1945 less lamb will be produced, 
Continued reduction in numbers of 
breeding sheep means that total mar- 
ketings of lamb and mutton will not be 
reduced quite so much in 1947 as the 
report on the smaller lamb crop might 
indicate. 

There is a tendency to milk fewer 
cows and to raise fewer dairy calves. 
Fewer milk cows mean less veal; fewer 
heifers means slightly more veal. Per- 
haps there will be 5 per cent fewer veal 
calves marketed in 1947 than during 
1946. 

Summing up, total meat production 
in 1946 will be about 6 per cent less 
than in 1945 while in 1947 it will be at 
about the 1945 level. A larger propor- 
tion of the total will be in the inspected 
slaughter after controls are removed. 
Statisticians figure that all this means 
about 151 lbs. of meat available for con- 
sumption by each person in the country 
in 1947 compared with 148 lbs. in 1944, 
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CHART 2: KINDS OF MEATS PRODUCED 
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138 Ibs. in 1945, 141 lbs. in 1946. 

There will be smaller total production 
of other animal foodstuffs, less milk and 
total dairy products, fewer eggs, and 
until a new crop of chickens is raised, 
less poultry meat. But on an annual 
basis, we will have liberal supplies of 
meat and other animal foods for domes- 
tic consumption in this country. The 
seasonal distribution will be irregular; 
there will be periods of shortages and 
periods of relative abundance. 

With ceiling prices on meat, supplies 
will appear inadequate; with free prices 
there will be times when meat appears 
to be rather abundant. If demand 
should fall off with reduced employment 
and consumer income, there may even 
be periods of rather sharp declines in 
prices and some people will begin to 
talk about surpluses. But the meat 
business has one definite characteristic: 
at a price the American public will eat 
all the meat that the industry—pro- 
ducers, packers, and retailers—makes 
available to them. 

Now, we will look briefly at these 
charts which were prepared for this 
talk by the Institute. I have made use 
of several of the figures here at one or 
two points in my remarks. 


Charts Are Explained 


Chart 1 is the picture of our national 
income, the billions of dollars that come 
to the people. It ran about $70,000,000,- 
000 before the war and is up to some- 
thing over $160,000,000,000 now. 

Chart 2 shows the total meat supply 
and distribution. The figures through 
1945 are the official figures. The figures 
for 1946 and 1947 are estimates made 
by the Institute. You will notice the 
peak in meat output came in 1944. It 
fell off some in 1945 and in 1946 it will 
come back up. According to these esti- 
mates, the interesting thing is the 
amount of civilian consumption. Note 
that while the total meat available for 
1944 was about what it is estimated to 
be in 1947, the height of the black line 
in 1944 is lower than the height of the 
stippled line in 1947. The bulk of this 
meat now, although it is somewhat 
smaller in volume, has to move into 
consumer channels in this country be- 
cause of a reduction in various types of 
foreign shipments. 


Chart 3 shows the distribution of 
this meat between species and kinds. I 
think we can skip the details on that. 
If any of you want to work those out 
later, you may do so. 


Chart 4 shows the U. S. feed grain 
supply which is a basic factor in meat 
production. Again the line on this chart 
is the primary reason I was willing to 
make the statement about meat sup- 
plies next year, because if you have 
feed grains, they are going to be con- 
verted to livestock one way or another. 
You will notice the dotted line at the 
bottom of the three shows the produc- 
tion of feed grain. That is, corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghum, plus wheat 
and rye feed. There has been a steady 
upward trend in that since the drought 
of 1936. The total supply, however, of 
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» all these feed grains, is not quite as 
large as it was early in 1942, but the 
supply per animal unit is the highest 
on record. 

Chart 5 demonstrates this in detail, 
showing the quantities of different 


*: grains and the fact that this will be the 


largest corn crop in history, based 
upon the latest estimate. 

Chart 6 depicts the number of cattle 
and calves on farms and ranches. The 


‘’’ number reached a peak of a little over 


:, 82,000,000 in 1944 and has gone side- 
* wise since instead of down. If you will 
. recall, I insisted that all through the 
war, with a cattle inventory of that 
size, there had to be a lot of beef on 
the market in some form or other. 

The decrease, as is shown in the de- 

. tail on this page, has come in the dairy 
*. eattle, while the number of beef cattle 
_ has stayed up. While I am on that point, 
, I would like to state that when you 
present these charts to farmers they 
are likely to say, “Well yes, we have 
more cattle than we had, but we haven’t 
got as many—the cattle population has 
not increased with the human popula- 
tion.” One of the men down in the de- 
partment was going to include that in 
a survey he was putting out on some 


_* of our work on cattle feeding. 


_ How Much Per Capita? 


I said, “Lay off that chart, but go 
back and see how much meat there is 
per capita; how much beef there is per 
capita.” It is not the number of cattle 
you have per person that counts, but 
‘ the amount of beef. You can see by this 
. chart that beef production has been 
running up almost as high as it has for 
. a long, long time. 

Chart 7 shows the cattle slaughtered 
under federal inspection. The kill, as 
‘ you know, increased up to 1945 and 
then fell off this year, which indicates 
that the cattle were killed some other 
way. That is the only way you can in- 
terpret these figures. I think things 
will get straightened out shortly so 
_there will be a larger percentage of 
cattle slaughtered under government in- 

spection. 
Chart 8 shows the calves slaughtered 
, under federal inspection and you will 
notice that figure fell off, too. 


Chart 9 deals with the pig crop. The 
spring pig crop is at the bottom and 
_ the fall pig crop is at the top. I am 
always impressed with this chart be- 
* cause of two things. Disregarding what 
it says for next year, one should note 
how the hog crop spurted under the 
stimulus of an abundant supply of 
corn and a favorable hog-corn ratio in 
1943, and how quickly the farmers cut 
pig production back in 1944 and 1945 
to not far from the level we have had 
in recent years, except for the drouth 
period. The 1946 crop was cut back 
primarily because of the curtailment of 
» the fall pig crop which was urged on 

farmers, or a proportion of the farmers, 

_ by the shortage of corn last spring. 
The assumption, as far as 1947 is 

concerned, is that both spring and fall 
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CHART 6: CATTLE AND CALF NUMBERS 
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CHART 8: INSPECTED CALF KILL 
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pig crops will be large. If that estimate 
is correct, and it is just an estimate, it 
would be exceeded by only two pig 
crops—those of 1943 and 1944. 

Chart 10 shows hog slaughter un- 
der federal inspection. 

Chart 11 deals with per capita ci- 
vilian meat consumption, which is a 
matter of record down to 1945. It is a 
matter of estimate for 1946 and 1947. 
You will note that for 1947, based upon 
this large number of cattle, the proba- 
bility of considerable cattle feeding and 
the expansion of hog production at the 
end of the year, total meat production 
will be up to a point where, because 
practically all of it has to go into the 
civilian market, there will be more 
meat available for consumption. Now, 
I hope that is right and I hope it will 
come soon. 

I told Mrs. Norton to lay in all the 
meat that our little refrigerator would 
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hold before the retail price ceilings 
went back on, and I am out of town a 
good deal, but we are getting nearly to 


CHART 9: SPRING AND FALL PIG CROPS 





the bottom of that reserve stock. So, 
I hope these estimates of more meat 
available in the next year will prove 
to be right. Frankly, I hope, too, that 
the forecast I made that we may have 
some recession in the business situation 
next year proves to be wrong. I hope it 
proves to be wrong, but I couldn’t get 
up here and honestly discuss the situa- 
tion with this important group without 
at least suggesting that I wouldn’t be 
surprised if it did come. Thank you very 
much. 

... The meeting recessed at twelve 
o’clock. 


CONVENTION PERSONALITIES 


West Coast and Southern representa- 
tives in attendance expressed surprise 
at the mildness of Chicago’s early fall 
weather. Many had come equipped with 
topcoats and other heavy clothing in 
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expectation of chill breezes off Lake 
Michigan. Chicagoans, of course, 
claimed the balmy clime as a natural 


CHART 10: INSPECTED HOG SLAUGHTER 





for this time of year; then they went 
outside, squinted at the clear blue sky 
and the placid water of old Lake Michi- 
gan, lifted an eyebrow and hoped for 
the best. 


Patrick Brennan, chairman of the 
board, The P. Brennan Co., celebrated 
his 75th anniversary in the meat indus- 
try by attending the convention ban- 
quet. Mr. Brennan still devotes each 
clement Thursday to golf, playing the 
entire 18 holes. 

A. W. Clark, lard refinery, Laclede 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., attending 
the convention to gather data on devel- 
opments in refining, visited some of his 
home town friends. He reports his 
plant is adding a melter and condenser 
to the lard department. 

Richard Unwin, superintendent, Re- 
liable Packing Co., Chicago, who also 
attended, said his plant was using the 
lull in operations to resurface and paint 
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the plant coolers. 
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~ McCall Reviews a Difficult 


' 


HE meeting reconvened at 2 p.m. 
in the north ballroom of the Stev- 
ens hotel, with James H. McCall, 


chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Meat Institute, presiding. 


AMES H. McCALL: When Chairman 

T. Henry Foster opened last year’s 
Annual Meeting he referred to the year 
then closing as probably the most diffi- 
cult one experienced in his 50-year con- 
nection with the 
meat packing in- 
dustry. No. one 
present had any 
reason to believe 
that that record 
would be broken so 
soon—the war was 
over, our enemies 
had_ surrendered. 
The discontinuance 
of subsidies and 
the removal of con- 
trols were antici- 
pated as certain- 
ties not later than 
June 30, 1946. Un- 
til controls should J- 1 McCALL 
come off we felt that the Barkley-Bates 
amendment and the Bowles’ commit- 
ments of June 6 were assurances that 
the industry would be able to operate 
profitably. 


The Barkley-Bates amendment re- 
quired that wholesale meat prices and 
meat processing margins be adjusted 
so that any company with average costs 


: Year; Veterans are Honored 


could sell at legal wholesale prices and 
recover all of its costs, plus a reason- 
able margin of profit, on each species of 
livestock. Just a few days before our 
last annual meeting convened, Price 
Administrator Bowles had stated be- 
fore the Senate banking and currency 
committee, with reference to his com- 
mitment of June 6 to Senators Thomas 
and McKellar, that “It will be complete- 
ly carried out.” 

As you recall, this commitment was 
that OPA would see that “products of 
each of the three main groups of live- 
stock—cattle and calves, hogs, lambs 
and sheep—are each separately con- 
sidered on a profitable basis” and that 
“to the fullest practicable extent the 
Office will see that each of these groups 
of products is separately profitable at 
all times, regardless of live animal 
prices.” 

At this same hearing Administrator 
Bowles promised to fulfill the require- 
ments of the Barkley-Bates amendment 
and said that it would be done by the 
end of the fiscal year, which was the 
next week. The promises of Mr. Bowles 
were not carried out. It was not until 
the issuance on December 4, 1945, of 
Directive 90, that the industry learned 
of the retroactive payments to be made 
which purportedly were to satisfy the 
Bowles’ commitments and the Barkley- 
Bates amendment. That such payments 
were totally inadequate, amounting to 
no more than 15 per cent of the losses 
they had sustained, was asserted by 


NEWLY REGISTERED AND READY FOR ACTION 


This group of packers had just pinned on their badges and were on their way to one 


of the early sessions when stopped by the cameraman. In this group (I. to r.) are 
Irving W. Jacobson and Eli Jacobson, treasurer, Chicago Dressed Beef Co., Chicago; 
M. J. Schloss, vice president, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O.; J. M. Gentry, R. L. 
Zeigler, Inc., Selma, Ala., and R. L. Treinen, provision sales manager, E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 
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more than one packer at the Con. 
gressional hearings in the spring, 
There were no upward adjustments of 
ceiling prices, as had been expected, 
and the retroactive subsidies paid for 
the period April 1, 1945, to October 31, 
1945, were the first and last that have 
been made thus far. 

This failure of the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration to meet the requirements 
of the Barkley-Bates amendment and to 
carry out the commitments of Ad. 
ministrator Bowles, as the industry 
understood them, was but the first of a 
series of events which have made this 
year such a bad one. You will recall the 
February 7 report of the fact finding 
board in the meat packing industry 
case. This board had been appointed by 
the President after strikes had occurred 
in several of the larger units of the 
industry. This board found that 5e out 
of the 16c increase in wages recom- 
mended was “properly absorbable by 
the meat packing companies without 
further price or subsidy relief or in- 
creased cost to the United States.” 

An announcement that the 16c jn- 
crease should be extended to the entire 
industry was most disconcerting and 
seemed unfair to many companies not 
directly involved in the matter. A 
vigorous letter over the signature of 
President Hardenbergh, protesting the 
position that prices would have to be 
advanced only to the extent necessary 
to offset lle of the 16c¢ increase, was 
filed on February 6 by the American 
Meat Institute with Administrator 
Bowles. Also, protests were made by 
several members of the industry to 
appropriate officials in Washing‘ton. 
When the price increases which became 
effective on March 11 were finally an- 
nounced it was found that the industry 
would not be forced to absorb 5c per 
hour with volume at normal levels. This 
was one situation which could have been 
worse. 


Black Market 


In the meantime, the black market 
had increased to such an extent that the 


legitimate industry had to curtail 
drastically its operations. The situa- 
tion became so bad that the agriculture 
committees of both the House and the 
Senate decided to investigate the meat 
situation. Many packers journeyed to 
Washington to give their testimony be- 
fore these committees. Others apprised 
their Congressional representatives of 
their particular problems. Both of these 
committees found the situation dis- 
graceful and that it could not be recti- 
fied except by the removal of controls 
on livestock and meat. 

The OPA advisory committees on 
cattle, beef, hogs, and pork, at a joint 
meeting held in mid-April, passed 
resolutions unanimously recommending 
that “subsidies and price controls be Te 
moved immediately from the livestock 
and meat industry.” A black market 
survey was made by independent 
statistical companies for the Institute. 
This factual evidence—that over-the 
ceiling sales were made in 83 per cent 
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of the stores shopped in 11 cities and 
that the consumer was paying, on the 
average, 20 per cent over the legal 
ceiling price—contributed largely to the 
recommendations of these committees. 

No doubt the committees were influ- 
enced, too, by the fact that consumers 
were also paying the bill for half a 
billion dollars worth of subsidies per 
year for meat which they seldom re- 
ceived. Government figures show that 
from June, 1943, to July, 1945, the RFC, 
exclusive of CCC livestock payments, 
paid out $944,000,000 for livestock and 
meat subsidies. This means that $25.45 
was paid per family to support those 
subsidies. From June, 1945, to July 
1946, $684,000,000 was paid out by RFC 
for such subsidies, at a cost per family 
of $19.55. In fact, the individual tax- 
payer has donated $121 for subsidies on 
all food items since their establishment, 
or a total of $4,165,000,000. 


Public Hearing Held 


Members of the industry also advo- 
cated the removal of price controls and 
subsidies on livestock and meat before 
the committees on banking and currency 
of the House and Senate. Time does 
not permit a detailed discussion of what 
transpired in the Congress; we are well 
aware of the result. The Price Decon- 
trol Board was set up and a formula 
spelled out which it was to follow in 
determining whether or not livestock, 
and food and feed products therefrom, 
should be regulated after August 21. A 
public hearing was held at which the 
Institute, together with other inter- 
ested groups, took the position that 
meat should remain free from control. 
That the Price Decontrol Board 
deviated in its decision from the 
formula, which was so written as to 
require the decontrol of livestock and 
meat, was widely recognized. Such an 
impartial observer as the New York 
Times pointed this out editorially. 

The situation prevailing since the re- 
vival of controls was not unexpected. 
Testimony of producers, feeders and 
packers before Congressional commit- 
tees in the spring clearly indicated what 
the effect would be should controls be 
continued. It was not foreseen, however, 





USDA LUNCHEON GUESTS RELAX AFTER DINNER 


Members of the livestock and meat industry who made up the USDA War Meat Board 
are pictured at a luncheon held on the last day of the convention. Termination of the 
board’s activity was recently announced from Washington. 


that the situation would be as grave as 
it is. For example, federally inspected 
cattle slaughter—all of which is not 
necessarily legitimate—for the three- 
week period ending September 21, was 
off 78 per cent from a year ago; 70 per 
cent from 1941. Hog slaughter was off 
77 per cent from a year ago and 83 per 
cent from 1941. 

The legitimate industry, while de- 
ploring the reimposition of controls, 
realizes that effective enforcement is 
necessary if it is to operate under pres- 
ent regulations. Therefore, it hopes, 
so long as a return to the working of 


THE YOUNGSTERS CAME TOO 


Left: Glenda Sue Sullenger came to the 
convention with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Sullenger, Houston, Tex. He is 
owner of the Select Meat Co. Right: The 
young man is Rickey Sirbu, who tagged 
along with his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Sirbu. Mr. Sirbu is president of I. Sirbu, 
Inc., Youngstown, O. 
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the law of supply and demand in a free 
market is delayed, that the enforcement 
efforts of the OPA will be successful. 
However, past experience and recogni- 
tion of the impracticability of regulat- 
ing our complex industry lead me to 
believe that enforcement efforts are 
doomed to failure. 

The title of a detective best seller 
recently intrigued me. This title, The 
Case of the Backward Mule, referred 
to the carved figure of a Chinese 
philosopher sitting backwards on a 
mule. This position he was said to 
have assumed because it made no dif- 
ference where he was going. A destina- 
tion in life, according to the philosopher, 
is unimportant—it is only what one 
does along the way that counts. He felt 
that a man who suffers adversity—if 
he reacts in the proper way to that 
adversity—has developed his character 
and has achieved a net asset, so that in 
the long run he is as well off as if he 
had had good fortune. 


Although I am taking a backward 
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glance this afternoon, I do so without 
subscribing to any such fatalistic doc- 
trine of non-resistance. However, in 
spite of the adverse conditions which 
have existed, the record is not one to be 
disregarded nor should we overlook 
certain “by-products,” if you please, 
of what has taken place. 


Meat in Headlines 


Let me mention two of these before 
giving you some figures on the ac- 
complishments of the industry. Never 
in the history of the industry has meat 
been so frequently prominent in the 
headlines. True, it has been the absence 
rather than the presence of meat that 
has occasioned much of this publicity. 
Nevertheless, the spotlight has been on 
meat, and its importance in the Ameri- 
can diet has been emphasized. Through 
this prominence given meat, more 
people have come to recognize meat as a 
meal’s principal and most desirable in- 
gredient. 

Another intangible “by-product” has 
been the increasing awareness on the 
part of the various branches of the meat 
industry—producers, feeders, market 
men, packers and retailers—of their in- 
terdependence and of the mutuality of 
many of their problems. 


Now leaving these “by-products” and 
getting to actual meat production, this 
year it will be about the same as in 
1945. Revised estimates are that 1946 
will see a production total of over 21,- 
500,000,000 lbs., legitimate and black 
market. This is 30 per cent above the 
prewar average of 16,500,000,000 Ibs. 
The production average for the last five 
years has been 23,000,000,000 lbs., with 
the high point being reached in 1944 
. when the record output was 24,700,000,- 
000 Ibs. Amazing has been the increase 
in canned meat production—from 406,- 
800,000 lbs. in 1939 to 1,926,100,000 Ibs. 
in 1945, a big jump. A good deal of 
this increase took place during the war. 
Sausage production from 1939 to 1945 
also showed an increase of 118 per cent, 
from 901,900,000 to 1,966,000,000 lbs, 
The record shows that the industry ade- 
quately met the demands of a nation 
at war. 


New Developments 


In addition to these production figures 
I think it appropriate to mention the 
splendid work that has been done these 
past few years in reséarch and experi- 


ment. We know of the contributions 
of the industry’s scientists in developing 
such innovations as war style lard, 
lunch meat that can be kept without 
refrigeration, dehydrated meat and rice, 
canned hamburger, and canned ham 
and eggs. We may not be so familiar, 
however, with new by-products that 
have been developed in the laboratories, 
such as beef blood plasma, protein 
hydrolysates, new synthetic detergents, 
and many new pharmaceuticals. Many 
agencies are active in these worthwhile 
scientific endeavors. 

When we can again direct our think- 
ing and energies to constructive plan- 
ning there are several matters which I 
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Meat Industry Figures From Far and Near 


1. Thomas E. Monte (left), president, 
Beste Rendering Co., Wilmington, Del., 
talks things over with his vice president, 


D. A. Scott. 


2. George A. Eastwood, president, Arm- 
our and Company, Chicago, before the 
annual banquet. 


3. V. A. Muth (left), sales manager, 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., and 
Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs Packing 
Co., Davenport, Ia. 


4. Erwin Wehe (left), Sieloff Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Walter J. Dill, 
general superintendent, Industria Empaca- 
dora de Tampico, S.A., Tampico, Mex. 


5. Tore S. Johansson of Norrmalms Livs- 
medal, meat processors and food pur- 
veyors, came all the way from Stockholm, 
Sweden to attend the meeting. 


6. S. Edgar Danahy, president of Danahy 
Packing Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 


7. Morris Feinstein (left), of the Brecht 
Corporation, listens to smiling F. I. Ryan, 
manager, casing department, Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

8. R. D. MacManus (left), director of 
public relations, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, and Edward R. Swem, editor, 
The National Provisioner, renew an old 
acquaintance. 


9. Albert Lewis, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Deerfoot Farms Co., South- 
borough, Mass. caught by cameraman in 
informal pose. 


10. R. T. Foster (left), vice president 
and manager of Sioux Falls plant of 


John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., and 


H. H. Corey, president, Geo. A. Hormel © 
& Co., Austin, Minn. 4 
11. J. V. Snyder (left), superintendeng 7 
of Ottumwa plant, John Morrell & Co, 7 
and E. J. Grier, legal counsel for the firm, 7 
12. John W. Rath, chairman of the board, * 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 
13. J. H. Boman, president, Jackson Pack. 
ing Co., Jackson, Miss., was unable to 
attend the opening days of the convention 
because of business. 
14. Two vice presidents of Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison, Wis., talk over conven- 
tion proceedings. A. C. Bolz (left) and 
G. A. (Eddie) Althaus. 
15. Thomas E. Wilson (left), chairman 
of the board of Wilson & Co., Chicago, ~ 
and Edward F. Wilson, president of the 
company. 
16. J. D. Maloney (left), sales manager, 
and F. Schiesser, shipping superintendent, 
both of Gold Medal Packing Co., Utica, 
N.Y., check convention news. 
17. Lt. Col. L. M. Eek (left), Fifth 
Army public relations, and Robert Whitson, 
public relations, Swift & Company, com- 
pare notes on their profession. 
18. W. S. Nicholson, vice president, and 
C. H. Romeiser, both of Wilson & Co, 
Chicago. 
19. Past and present American Meat In- 
stitute presidents share a joke. C. E. Her- 
rick (left), past president, and Wesley 
Hardenbergh, president. 
20. C. C. Burkman (left), general man- 
ager, Atlas Meat Co., Chicago, and J. 
Seeley, vice president, Roberts & Oake, 
Chicago. 





think are of extreme importance to our 
industry and which I hope will receive 
our careful thought. The three which 
I want to touch on very briefly this 
afternoon were all mentioned at last 
year’s convention. I am sure other im- 
portant and fruitful suggestions will be 
made this year which will rank along 
with those to which I will refer. 


You will recall the stimulating talks 
last year by Dr. Upgren and Mr. Ruth- 
enberg. They both spoke of the im- 
portance of increased productivity. Dr. 
Upgren pointed out that increased pro- 
ductivity might be measured as the 
output of labor, better management, 
better machinery, and better equipment 
for the individual worker, or as some- 
thing secured by the use of improved 
raw materials. Mr. Ruthenberg empha- 
sized increased productive efficiency as 
necessary if we are to raise our stand- 
ards and retain our free enterprise 
system. In these times, when labor 
stability is so urgently needed and when 
the goal of many labor leaders and their 
followers is “more pay for less work,” 
we must realize that the only way in 
which the real wages of labor can be 
improved is by increased productive 
efficiency resulting in lower unit costs. 
Let us then strive in our industry for 
this goal of increased productivity. 


The importance of our industry’s pub- 


lic relations must be kept constantly 
in mind and efforts continued to im- 
prove them. We take justifiable pride 
in the award given the Institute by the 
American Public Relations Association ~ 
for its entry in the annual public rela- 
tions awards as one of the “most 
meritorious 1945 public relations per- 
formances.” This is indicative of ex- 
pert appraisal of our past accomplish- 
ments in this field. Yet, much still needs 
to be done, as President Hardenbergh 
suggested in his annual address last 
year. Representative August Andresen, 
of Minnesota, touched on one aspect of 
public relations which needed to be em- 
phasized as subsequent events demon- 
strated. He urged members of the in- 
dustry to become acquainted with their 
representatives in Congress and to sup- 
ply them with honest and intelligent 
information regarding our industry and 
its problems so that they might have the 
benefit of such first-hand information 
when considering legislation affecting 
our industry. There could be no more 
appropriate time than during the pres- 
ent period to put into practice this 
valuable suggestion. 


Another challenging goal was sug- 
gested last year by Dr. H. E. Babcock, 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Cornell university, in his talk “we must 
feed our people better.” This goal is the 
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optimum diet for the American people. 
That a higher nutritional level is de- 
sirable no one will deny. That an im- 
proved national diet will require larger 
quantities of meat-is self-evident. We 
should, therefore, consider how our in- 
dustry can further this objective. One 
way seems to me to be the coordination 
of livestock and meat interests to secure 
a larger production of a higher quality 
of livestock. To achieve these ends we 
should interest ourselves in soil con- 
servation and those measures which will 
make the production of livestock more 
profitable to the farmer. We are told 
that many acres of our land are being 
depleted of minerals which provide the 
nutrients necessary for an adequate 
diet. The fertility of our land is a 
fundamental of our national prosperity, 
and so in considering this problem we 
should not direct our interest and ac- 
tivities only to increasing the produc- 
tion of livestock, but we should take a 
broader view. 


Coordinate Efforts 


As to increasing livestock production, 
continuing efforts should be made by 
members of our industry in cooperation 
with the colleges of agriculture, the ex- 
tension service, experimental stations, 
producer organizations and other inter- 
ested groups—to encourage the im- 
provement of breeding and feeding 
practices and the adoption of sound 
management policies on our country’s 
farms and careful sanitation measures 
so that the tremendous losses incurred 
through disease may be reduced. When 
we think that only 56 hogs out of every 
100 farrowed ever reach market, we 
can readily see that an increase of this 
number would mean added profits to the 
producer. The profit motive still is the 
most impelling one to secure increased 
production. 

In this connection I was interested to 
read in last Thursday’s newspaper that 
the new president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, C. W. Bailey, 
advocates a seven-point program for 
farmers including full production, bal- 
anced production, support of farm edu- 
cational projects such as 4-H Club work, 
and soil conservation. This is an ex- 
ample of the type of action and spirit 
which we should foster. L. A. Richard- 
son outlined at yesterday’s livestock 
section meeting what is being done in 
Tennessee to coordinate livestock in- 
terests. I believe the plan there is 
adaptable to other states. 


Must Bend Every Effort 


Research and experiment will add 
much to the attainment of this goal 
and to the future progress of our in- 
dustry. We must improve by every 
means the performance of our role in 
the national economy. Such improve- 
ment, I believe, will result in greater 
profits for the producer and lower costs 
to the consumer. These are needed if 
meat consumption is to increase and 
the optimum diet is to become a reality. 
We have seen the development of the 
power of consumers and the influence 
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A Cross Section of AMI Conventioneers 


1. L. F. Englehart (left) and M. E. Barnes, 
superintendent and general manager of 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 


2. W. J. Foell (left) treasurer of the Na- 
tional Meat Canners’ Association, talks 
over problems with C. W. Beilfuss of Derby 
Foods, Inc., who acts as publicity chair- 
man for the group. 

3. L. A. Richardson (left), speaker at 
Livestock meeting, poses with Dean H. H. 
Kildee, Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 


4. D. C. Neel (left), president of the 
Seitz Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Wm. G. Mueller jr., president, American 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. discuss the 
pennant hopes of Cardinals. 


5. W. H. Kammert, general superintend- 
ent’s office, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
with H. C. Dormitzer, general superin- 
tendent of refineries, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

6. Allen McKenzie (left), chief engineer, 
and W. C. Kruger, superintendent of can- 
ning, both of Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


7. Robert V. Skau, (left), National Provi- 
sioner market editor, renews acquaintance 
with Matt Parkhurst, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Co., Chicago. 


8. Mrs. G. M. Foster, wife of the presi- 
dent of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
flashes smile for the camera. 


9. Harry Alexenberg (left), sales manager, 
and Albert Dupreski, superintendent, of 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

10. O. V. Johnson (left), superintendent 
of Tobin Packing Co., Albany N. Y., dis- 
cusses industry problems with Dr. J. J. 
Martin, inspector in charge, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


11. H. E. Madsen (left), manager, St. 
Louis Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, 


Mo., and Carroll Huntress, assistant field 
director, AMI. 
12. Donald S. Becker (left), assistant gen. 
eral division superintendent, canning and 
sausage, and S. N. Grice, general division 
superintendent, canning and sausage, were 
among representatives of Wilson & Co, 
Chicago. 
13. J. A. Fonyo (left), Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn., and R. R. Klauke, 
sales manager, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
14. R. E. Sthen (left), vice president, John 
Kern & Son, Portland, Me., and W. J, 
Graham, vice president, Hammond, Stan- 
dish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
15. R. A. Hanley (left), auditor, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston, Tex., and John 
Boyle, OPA, Dallas, Tex., discuss the Lone 
Star State. 
16. J. O. Neuhoff (left), treasurer, and 
John D. Neuhoff, vice president, both of 
Neuhoff Bros. Packers, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
17. H. P. Dugdale (left), president of 
Dugdale Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
and Max Loewenstein, president M. Loe- 
wenstein, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
18. R. W. Unwin, superintendent, Re- 
liable Packing Co., Chicago, and B. G, 
Pietraszek, The National Provisioner. 
19. B. B. Trotter, superintendent, beef 
department, Hunter Packing Co., of East 
St. Louis, Ill., discuss southern climate 
with Don Sheppard, meat distributor of 
Tampa, Fla. 
20. The U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. was represented by 
Charles E. Lund, expert on fats and oils 
(left) and E. G. Henning. 
21. P. E Andrews (left), travelling su- 
pervisor, and J. A. Young, production 
supervisor, both of Armour and Company, 
Chicago, general sales department. 





of their viewpoint on governmental ac- 
tion. We should not lose sight of this 
fact which makes it imperative for us 
as an industry to improve the efficiency 
of our vital economic function. Let us 
do all we can, both as individual com- 
panies and collectively through the In- 
stitute, to further the attainment of 
these objectives. 

I would like to conclude on a purely 
personal note. I want you to know that 
I feel greatly privileged to have served 
this year as chairman of your board. 
I would have preferred that it end on a 
happier note. However, the circum- 
stances which have tried us so sorely 
will not always be with us. I believe 
this. I have faith that America values 
initiative, integrity, and industry, and 
vision, and courage, and that there will 
be a revival of these qualities that have 
contributed to our becoming a nation 
that is vreat in its achievements as in 
responsibility. 


CHAIRMAN McCALL: The man 
whom I am about to introduce is well 
qualified to award on behalf of the meat 
packing industry, the 50 year and 25 


year service buttons to veteran men 
and women who have dedicated a half 
and a quarter century of effort to our 
industry. 

D. E. Nebergall is a wise selection to 
award the gold and silver buttons, be- 
cause he, too, has spent 50 years and 
more in the industry. Don Nebergall, 
as many of us know him, was born and 
reared in central Illinois. The great 
open spaces beckoned to him and he 
pulled up stakes and went to Oregon. 
Mr. Nebergall has encouraged livestock 
raising in the Northwest and his good 
influence on the industry has extended 
far beyond the geographical areas 
served by his company’s two plants in 
Albany and Eugene, Ore. Mr. Neber- 
gall’s cooperation has long been recog- 
nized and appreciated by the Institute. 
The D. E. Nebergall Meat Co. is one of 
the oldest Institute member companies 
west of the Mississippi. 

I understand that Mr. Nebergall, hav= 
ing won his 50-year award, is looking” 
forward to being the first 75-year mal) 
in the industry. } 

It gives me great pleasure now to 
introduce Mr. D. E. Nebergall. ® 
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50 YEARS SERVICE HONORED 





E. NEBERGALL: Every year for 
D. many years, the presentation of 
the gold and silver service buttons to 
the veterans of this industry has been 
a highlight of the annual meeting pro- 
ceedings. I have 
seen a good many 
old-timers get their 
awards during the 
years I have been 
around—and that’s 
been a good many 
years. The meat 
packing industry 
has been in opera- 
tion in this country 
for about 300 
years. Three cen- 
turies seem like an 
awfully long time, 
but the length of 
service which each 
of our 50-year vet- 
erans have put in is actually one-sixth 
of the time this industry has been pro- 
ducing and selling meat. 


D. NEBERGALL 


As in a good many other industries, 
the progress of the meat packing in- 
dustry during the 50 years these gold 
button veterans have been in service 
has been far greater than the progress 
which occurred during the previous 
years of operation. Today we accept 
a great many of these technical opera- 
tions, methods of merchandising and 
distribution, plant equipment, and some 
of the other things as ordinary and 
everyday occurrences. However, when 
these gold button veterans started their 
careers, they knew nothing of the eight- 
hour day or 44-hour week, of trans- 
parent packages, quick-cure hams, re- 
frigerated trucks distributing meat to 


WILSON HEADS 
CONGRATULATE 
50-YEAR VETERAN 


Thomas E. Wilson 
(left), chairman of the 
board, Wilson & Co., 
shakes hands with Har- 
ry A. Palmer, manager 
of the firm’s Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., plant, who re- 
ceived the gold pin at 
the meeting this year, 
while Edward F. Wil- 
son, president of the 
company, looks on ap- 
provingly. 


every small village in the country, or 
of the scientific utilization of by- 
products as we know it today. 


Today there are six 50-year veterans 
who will personally receive their In- 
stitute gold buttons. Fifty other 50- 
year veterans will have their buttons 
sent to them by mail. In addition, the 
Institute has awarded 2,172 silver but- 
tons and pins to that many men and 
women in the industry who have com- 
pleted 25 years of service. 


These 50-year and 25-year men and 
women who have become eligible for 
awards this year are representatives of 
more than 45 separate meat packing 
companies. I think those of us who 
were fortunate enough to attend this 
annual meeting will not only envy these 
veterans, but salute them for their 


AMI GOLD SERVICE BUTTON RECIPIENTS 
Waiting to receive their gold 50-year service buttons from D. E. Nebergall, president, 
D. E. Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore., himself a half-century veteran, are (left to 
right): Harry A. Palmer, Wilson & Co., Cedar Rapids; A. B. Rose, G. H. Hammond 
Co., Chicago; R. E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co., Louisville, Ky.; M. Courtney, 


Mickelberry’s Food Products Co., Chicago; Peter Zerbes, H. H. Myer Packing Co., 


Cincinnati, and John Melchoir, Foell Packing Co., Chicago. 
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fortitude and industrious effort toward 
their companies. And, before I hand 
out the gold: buttons, may I close with 
the thought that perhaps every one of 
us in this room should be eligible for 
some kind of a special award for hav- 
ing lived through the years of OPA. 

Mr. Nebergall then read the list of 
50-year veterans and presented gold 
buttons to those present. 

Six veterans of the meat packing 
industry were awarded the American 
Meat Institute’s gold service em- 
blem at the 1946 annual meeting. In 
addition, 50 other persons eligible for 
the award who were not present will 
have emblems mailed to them. Those 
who have completed 50 years with the 
industry during the last 12 months in- 
clude: 

John Melchoir, Foell Packing Co, 
Chicago. He is superintendent of the 
company. He began his career as an 
office boy with Morris & Co. in 1891, 
worked in many departments and was 
appointed superintendent of the can- 
ning department soon after Armour 
and Company purchased the Morris 
company. In 1938 he left Armour to 
become associated with the Foell Pack- 
ing Co. as superintendent. 


Peter Zerbes, The H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. He began learn- 
ing his trade at 14 years of age with 
the John Kessler packinghouse in 
Transylvania. On coming to the United 
States he found employment at the 
Ideal Packing Co., Kroger Company, 
Becker Brothers Co., Cincinnati Abat 
toir, and now with the H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co. All of his 50 years have 
been served in the butchering depart 
ments. 

Matthew Courtney, Mickelberry’s 
Food Products Co., Chicago. He is 4 
64-year-old veteran of the meat pack 
ing industry, He started his career 
1896 with the St. Louis Dressed Beef 
& Provision Co.; from there he went 
to the Garfield Packing Co. From 19 
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to 1941 he worked for the Heil Pack- 
ing Co.; then with the Laclede Pack- 
ing Co., and at present is with Mickel- 
berry’s Food Products Co. 

rR: E. Vissman, C. F. Vissman & Co., 
Louisville, Ky. He went into the pack- 
ing business in 1896 when his grand- 
father, who founded the company, gave 
him a job. He later worked under his 
father and associates. When he was 
18 years old, he had worked in all de- 
partments of the company. Mr. Viss- 
man is president of the company. 

Harry A. Palmer, Wilson & Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He began work 
for the T. M. Sin- 
clair & Co. in 1896. 
His first job was 
that of messenger 
boy; then various 
clerical positions, 
and later became 
chief clerk. Mr. 
Palmer was ad- 
vanced to respon- 
sible positions in 
the provisions and 
export  depart- 
ments. His next 
step forward was 
as assistant super- 
intendent of the 
Cedar Rapids 
plant; later provisions manager, and 
finally general manager of the plant, 
the position he now holds. 


Alex Kraher, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. He got his meat packing 
career start when he was 13 years old 
at the Nelson Packing Co. His job was 
to pick up beef rollers in the beef 
cooler. Since 1893 Mr. Kraher has 
worked for Nelson Packing Co., the 
Luer Packing Co., Swift & Company, 
Armour and Company, St. Louis In- 
dependent, Little Rock Packing Co., 
Jacob Packing Co., Hunter Packing, 
and is now with the Krey Packing Co. 
boning beef at the bench. 


Frank Bartosh, Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. He started with the T. M. 
Sinclair Co. in Ce- 
dar Rapids when 
he was 12 years 
old. Starting in the 
hog kill depart- 
ment, he has re- 
mained there dur- 
ing his entire 50 
years with the 
lone exception of 
a stretch in the 
tankhouse. 


Peter Dietz, 
Weisel & Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. He 
started to work for 
Weisel & Co. when 
he was 14 years 
old. He was very 
proud of this first 
job—driving the 
Weisel wagon with 
its load of sausage. 
Mr. Dietz has 
never left the company and works every 
day in the packing department. 


William Sinnard, the Pearl Packing 
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Co., Madison, Ind. His start in the 
packing business was at Zenith, O. For 
16 years he was with the National 
Packing Co., Springfield, O.; later going 
to the Urbana Packing Co. in the same 
state. For the last 25 years Mr. Sin- 
nard has been with the Pearl Packing 
Co., Madison, Ind. 

Clarence L. Slack, Milner Provision 
Co., Frankfort, Ind. He began buying 
livestock the year of the first Chi- 
eago World’s Fair and has continued in 
that position ever since. For the last 
six years Mr. Slack has been with the 
Milner Provision Co. 

James A. Shawhan, Milner Provision 
Co., Madison, Ind. He believes that if 
you have a knack for doing something 
well you should stick to it. Mr. Shaw- 
han is now 65 years old and has been 
skinning cattle ever since he can re- 
member. His entire meat packing ca- 
reer has been confined to three com- 
panies, and for the last 25 years it has 
been the Milner Provision Co., Madison, 
Ind. 

Frank Englebrecht, Wilson & Co., 
Kansas City. He received his start in 
1897 with Armour 
and Company; then 
he went to Cudahy 
Packing Co. for a 
short time. Since 
1899, Mr. Engle- 
brecht has been 
with Wilson & Co. 
as a faithful em- 
ploye of the firm. 

George Kah, 
Braun _ Brothers 
Packing Co., Troy, 
O. He has a record 
of 51 years in the 
industry. He 
started with the 
Burkhardt Pack- 
ing Co., Dayton, in 1895. Then he saw 
service with the Ballard Packing Co., 
Sidney Packing Co., and last with the 
Braun Brothers Packing Co. Mr. Kah 
is presently employed in the beef boning 
department. He will be 73 years old a 
few days before Christmas. 

Walter J. Hybke, Hull & Dillon Pack- 
ing Co., Pittsburg, Kans. He is a 68- 
year-old veteran of the industry. He 
got his start “twisting weiners,” in the 
town of LaSalle, Ill. This was about the 
year 1893. He then went to Kansas and 
settled with the Hull & Dillon Packing 
Co. in 1905. When Mr. Hybke retired 
recently he was top cattle buyer. 

Howard Otis George, The Hull & 
Dillon Co., Pittsburg, Kans. Mr. George 
got his start in the meat business with 
Western Coal & Mining Co. at Yale, 
Kans. He went to the Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co. in 1908 as a roustabout 
and was promoted to the shipping of- 
fice and became its head many years 
ago, a position he still holds. 

C. Edward Knight, Wm. Schluder- 
berg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 
He got his start in the industry by 
helping a neighbor operate a small 
slaughterhouse in Long Green, Md. He 
got a job on the killing floor of a Balti- 
more packer and later went to the T. J. 
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Kurdle Co. When the Schluderberg Co. 
and Kurdle Co. merged in 1920 he be- 
came an Esskayan. 


Henry Wilke, sr., Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Wilke was born in Germany and came 
to this country as a young boy. He 
started butchering when he was only 17 
years old and in 1910 he went with the 
T. J. Kurdle Co., and remained when 
this company merged with the Wm. 
Schluderberg Co. in 1920. He has had 
36 years of unbroken service with Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle. 

John J. Moran, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Wichita, Kans. Mr. Moran this year 
completed 52 years 
of service in the 
meat packing in- 
dustry. He was 
born in Pueblo, 
Colo., in 1881. At 
13 years of age he 
started work with 
Swift at St. Jo- 
seph, later trans- 
ferred to Omaha 
and Kansas City in 
turn. He entered 
the Cudahy com- 
pany’s employ in 
1916 at Wichita. 
He was made head 
of the beef killing 
floor in 1920 and retains that position 
today. 


Joseph Hellman, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. Mr. Hellman started work 
delivering meat at Fort Madison, Ia., 
immediately after he finished the 
eighth grade. He joined Armour at Kan- 
sas City, in 1902, as a cattle butcher. 
He joined the Rath Packing Co. in 1911, 
where he has been a hog butcher, cat- 
tle butcher, beef killing foreman and 
beef superintendent. 


A. B. Rose, G. H. Hammond Co., Chi- 
cago. He started his meat packing ca- 
reer just 50 years ago with Swift & 
Company, Chicago. He was promoted 
to the car route department; then he 
was transferred to a regular sales 
route. In 1926 he was transferred to 
the G. H. Hammond Co., Chicago, and 
has covered the sales territory of Chi- 
cago Heights and adjacent area ever 
since. 

Frederick W. Zesiger, Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. He is a 71- 
year-old veteran who got his start with 
John Morrell & Co. at Ottumwa, Ia., in 
1894. From there he moved on to Mor- 
ris & Co.; the St. Louis Union Packing 
Co.; Cudahy Packing Co. at Wichita, 
Kans. and Salt Lake City; then to Cin- 
cinnati Abattoir and Hunter Packing 
Co. Since 1931 Mr. Zesiger has been 
with the Chas. Sucher Company, where 
he is head of the curing department. 

Richard Wagner, Chas. Sucher Pack- 
ing Co., Dayton, O. Mr. Wagner was 
only 11 years old when he got his start 
in the packing business. He began as a 
doorman for Swift & Company at 
Omaha in 1894. In 1903 he went to 
Armour; in 1918 he moved to Salt Lake 
City with the Cudahy Packing Co.; 
next he was employed with the Cincin- 
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nati Abattoir, and came to the Chas. 
Sucher Packing Co. in 1922. He is head 
ham boner with the company. 

Charles Kloubec, Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. He is a 64-year-old veteran 
of the industry. He 
started work for 
T. M. Sinclair & 
Co. when he was 
14 years old as a 
door-tender in the 
export department. 
He has worked in 
many departments 
—trucking, smoked 
meats, and beef 
kill, At present Mr. 
Kloubec is work- 
ing in the trim 
loading depart- 
ment. 

Harry K. Lorenz, 
Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Co,, 
Philadelphia. Born 
in Alsace-Lorraine, 
he began working 
in the _ business 
when he was 14 
years old. In spite 
of an accident in 
1917, which cost Mr. Lorenz one of his 
arms, he has maintained proficiency in 
the various jobs 
assigned to him. 
Aside from his 
duties at the Cal- 
lowhill Branch, Mr. 
Lorenz manages to 
operate a_ small 
farm in Barring- 
ton, N. J., where he 
raises fine fruits 
and vegetables. 

Henry Schmidt, 
Wilson & Co., Kan- 
sas City. He was 
born in Germany in 
1878 and came to 
the United States 
when he was 16 
years old. He 
worked for Swift 
& Company for the 
first 15 years of 
his stay in this 
country; then he 
transferred to 
Corkran Hill in 
Baltimore, and has 
been with Wilson 
& Co. in Kansas 
City since 1916 as 
foreman of the 
beef casing department of the organ- 
ization. 

David Strauss, Westchester Branch, 
Wilson & Co., New York city. He got 
started in the meat packing industry 
in 1896 when he went to work for Ar- 
mour and Company; later he trans- 
ferred to Morris & Co., and for the last 
19 years he has been with Wilson & 
Co. as beef man in several of the com- 
pany’s New York city branch houses. 

Mat R. Schopf, Armour and Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash. He started work 
as a butcher in Austria in 1894 when he 
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was 14 years old. Ten years later he 
came to this country and worked for the 
Mahony Meat Co., Wallace, Ida., and 
later went to the Bonner’s Meat Co., 
Davenport, Wash. In 1922 he began 
working for Armour at Spokane. He is 
now a beef boner in the Armour whole- 
sale market. 

Joseph Tutolo, Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Co., Philadelphia. He was born 
in Italy, but came 
to the United 
States when he 
was a young man. 

He went into the 
meat packing busi- 
ness at once and 
has remained in 
the industry ever 
since. He is em- 
ployed in the sweet 
pickle department 
at Callowhill 
Branch, Wilson & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Matthew J. Mc- 
Fall, Armour and 
Company, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, 
Ill. Born in Can- 
ada, he went to 
work at the Morris 
plant in Chicago in 
1896. He later 
transferred to Ar- LORENZ 
mour, where he has held responsible 
executive positions in various Armour 
plants. At present Mr. McFall is general 
superintendent of the company’s plant, 
National Stock Yards, IIl. 


William G. Hill, Armour and Com- 
pany, Kansas City. He began his meat 
packing career in 1893 with Armour at 
Kansas City. He worked in the oleo de- 
partment, freight dock, beef dock, pork 
packing and car shops until 1900. In 
1902 Mr. Hill was made foreman of the 
tin shop, and he has held this position 
continuously. 

Fred J. Jones, Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Company, Philadelphia. Whi'e 
still in school in 
Brooklyn, he 
started work in the 
meat packing in- 
dustry as a mes- 
senger. He has 
worked in many 
capacities in the 
industry in the 
past 50 years. At 
present Mr. Jones 
is an outside sales- 
man for Wilson & 
Co. in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Eugene  V. 
Thomas, Hunter 
Packing Co., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. He started his meat packing 
career in a modest fashion by opening 
and closing cooler doors for the Rich- 
ardson Packing Co., for $3 weekly. This 
was in 1892 in E. St. Louis. Mr. Thomas 
then went to the Morris Packing Co. of 
E. St. Louis and St. Joseph, Mo. Later 
he worked for Swift and was head sheep 
buyer. He then went to the East Side 
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Packing Co. which, in 1932, became the 
Hunter Packing Co. He is a sheep buyer 
for the E. St. Louis company at the 
present time. . 

Martin J. Maxwell, Armour and Com. 
pany, Chicago. He started with Armour 
in 1893 as a boy in the hog kill and was 
promoted to the pork cutting floor as a 
sausage trimmer. Two years later Mr. 
Maxwell went to the beef house market, 
cutting lambs and veal. For eight years 
he was a salesman with S. & S. and 
then operated his own small slaughter. 
ing plant. In 1934 he returned to Ar. 
mour as a hotel cut butcher, and is jn 
that position at present. 

Edward W. Olzewski, American Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Henry Price, Armour and Company, 
Indianapolis. 

George Bothyl, Armour and Company, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Jesse P. Robinson, Armour and Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. 

H. Ernest Roberts, Armour and Com- 
pany, Liverpool, Eng. 

Henry Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Ia. 

George Gehringer, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Max Frankel, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert W. Jordan, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Eugene McCarthy, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

John A. Thompson, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Fred Michael Weber, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Asa L. Slye, John Morrell & Co. 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

John F. Genua, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Fred C. Becker, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Isadore J. Snyder, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Pete Anderson, 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

Leroy Combs, Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City. 

W. E. Bradley, Lima Packing Co, 
Lima, O. 

Henry J. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

Pete Dumler, J. & F. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 

George F. Spindler, Oswald and Hess 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Rhoads, Stark, Wetzel & Co., 
Indianapolis. 


Swift & Company, 





This issue of The National 
Provisioner contains the on- 
ly complete proceedings of 
the American Meat Institute 
Annual Meeting. 
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12, 1948 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
CAN BE MEANS OF 
DECREASING COSTS 


CHAIRMAN McCALL: We have 
with us two men of the consulting 
management engineering firm of 
George Fry & Associates. The topic 
they have jointly chosen is “Low Cost 
Opportunities Through Wage Incen- 
tives.” Mr, George Fry is chairman of 
the board of George Fry & Associates 
and his associate, Mr. William J. Biehl, 
is vice president in charge of industrial 
engineering. 

Mr. Fry has served as a consultant 
to business and has handled broad man- 
agement problems for more than 20 
years and it was under his leadership 
that the company which he now heads 
was organized. Mr. Biehl has pioneered 
in evolving methods and procedures in 
micromotion and leveling and is con- 
stantly making contributions in this 
field. He has had many years of experi- 
ence in providing work measurement 
training and in making wage incentive 
installations both as a consultant and 
in private industry. 

Both Mr. Fry and Mr. Biehl are ac- 
tive in two unique aids to management. 
One is an annual management clinic 
consisting of a one-week refresher pro- 
gram for top executives on current and 
impending management problems. The 
other is a work measurement institute 
which provides intensive training con- 
ferences for junior and senior industrial 
engineers. The first speaker is Mr. Fry. 

EORGE FRY: Of all the knotty 

problems confronting business ex- 
ecutives today, one of the most serious 
and perplexing is “how to pay higher 
wages in the face of lower worker out- 
put and rising unit 
costs of produc- 
tion.” 

Now we all hear 
some executives 
say, “Well, that’s 
the trend of the 
times and we’re all 
in the same boat 
and before long 
things will change 
back to the good 
old days.” 

But others are 
saying, “If we in- 
tend to stay in 
business indefi- 
nitely, we must 
realize that soon we will be back on a 
tough competitive basis and in the long 
run the company whose costs of pro- 
duction are lower than the average has 
the really best basis for survival.” 

The management group of every busi- 
ness concern needs to decide which 
course it intends to follow. 

We have been asked to discuss the 
use of wage incentives as a means 
toward lower costs. In other words, 
what are the opportunities for lower 


costs through the use of wage incen- 
tives? 
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We are going to divide our treatment 





GATHERING OF AMI FIELD STAFF MEMBERS 


AMI field staff members attending the convention included (left to right): Bill Reece, 
New York; John Buckley, Boston, Mass.; Dan Martin and Erich Rohlwing of Chicago 
and Lynn Harrell, Dallas, Texas. 


of this subject of wage incentives into 
two parts: 

First—I am going to take a few 
minutes to tell you what we consider 
to be the basic concept underlying the 
use of wage incentives and to enumerate 
the preparatory steps which should be 
taken before wage incentives are used. 

Second—My associate, W. J. Biehl, a 
vice president of our firm and head of 
our industrial engineering division, will 
cover briefly the engineering aspects of 
installing a modern wage incentive pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps a good starting point would 
be for us to understand clearly what 
we mean by wage incentives, because 
we find it has varying meanings to dif- 
ferent people. Some think of it as a 
system or procedure like a cost system 
or production control system; others 
think of it as time study or rate setting, 
or a means of paying workers for addi- 
tional work; some think of it as a com- 
plicated, cumbersome scheme which is 
expensive to maintain and full of mys- 
tery. 

In our discussion today, we refer to a 
wage incentive program in the broadest 
sense: 

“It is an all-inclusive program of 


THEY’RE READY 
FOR ACTION 


All set to attend one 
of the meetings are (1. 
to r.) Don Sheppard, 
in the meat business 
at Tampa, Fla.; G. A. 
Morrell, vice president 
and treasurer, John 
Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., and R. A. 
Rath, president, Rath 
Packing Co. of Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
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management method whereby precise 
and systematic techniques are used in 
determining what the normal produc- 
tion per individual, per department or 
per plant should be under the proper 
use of space, equipment, work methods 
and personnel—thereby placing man- 
agement in a position to know what is 
normal production and providing a 
basis on which to pay a premium to the 
worker and supervisor for production 
over the normal expectancy.” 

This concept of a modern wage incen- 
tive program really means the accept- 
ance of the industrial engineering ap- 
proach to analyzing and controlling the 
work done at your plants and offices 
which, after all, is done by human effort 
for which you are paying wages. 


Involves Planning 


The industrial engineering approach 
involves a panorama of activities such 
as: Simplifying work methods; shorten- 
ing distances; improving layout and 
flow of work; breaking a job down into 
lesser skills; combining jobs; eliminat- 
ing lifts; utilizing mechanical aids; de- 
termining normal work pace; training 
workers and supervisors; establishing 
work standards. Then, after these and 
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nati Abattoir, and came to the Chas. 
Sucher Packing Co. in 1922. He is head 
ham boner with the company. 


Charles Kloubec, Wilson & Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia. He is a 64-year-old veteran 
of the industry. He 
started work for 
T. M. Sinclair & 
Co. when he was 
14 years old as a 
door-tender in the 
export department. 
He has worked in 
many departments 
—trucking, smoked 
meats, and beef 
kill. At present Mr. 
Kloubec is work- 
ing in the trim 
loading depart- 
ment. 

Harry K. Lorenz, 
Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Co.,, 
Philadelphia. Born 
in Alsace-Lorraine, 
he began working 
in the _ business 
when he was 14 
years old. In spite 
of an accident in 
1917, which cost Mr. Lorenz one of his 
arms, he has maintained proficiency in 
the various jobs 
assigned to him. 
Aside from his 
duties at the Cal- 
lowhill Branch, Mr. 
Lorenz manages to 
operate a_ small 
farm in Barring- 
ton, N. J., where he 
raises fine fruits 
and vegetables. 

Henry Schmidt, 
Wilson & Co., Kan- 
sas City. He was 
born in Germany in 
1878 and came to 
the United States 
when he was 16 
years old. He 
worked for Swift 
& Company for the 
first 15 years of 
his stay in this 
country; then he 
transferred to 
Corkran Hill in 
Baltimore, and has 
been with Wilson 
& Co. in Kansas 
City since 1916 as 
foreman of the 
beef casing department of the organ- 
ization. 

David Strauss, Westchester Branch, 
Wilson & Co., New York city. He got 
started in the meat packing industry 
in 1896 when he went to work for Ar- 
mour and Company; later he trans- 
ferred to Morris & Co., and for the last 
19 years he has been with Wilson & 
Co. as beef man in several of the com- 
pany’s New York city branch houses. 


Mat R. Schopf, Armour and Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash. He started work 
as a butcher in Austria in 1894 when he 
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was 14 years old. Ten years later he 
came to this country and worked for the 
Mahony Meat Co., Wallace, Ida., and 
later went to the Bonner’s Meat Co., 
Davenport, Wash. In 1922 he began 
working for Armour at Spokane. He is 
now a beef boner in the Armour whole- 
sale market. 

Joseph Tutolo, Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Co., Philadelphia. He was born 


in Italy, but came 


to the United 
| 


was a young man. 
He went into the 
meat packing busi- 
ness at once and 
has remained in 
the industry ever 
since. He is em- 
ployed in the sweet 
pickle department 
at Callowhill 
Branch, Wilson & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

Matthew J. Mc- 
Fall, Armour and 
Company, Na- 
tional Stock Yards, 
Ill. Born in Can- 
ada, he went to 
work at the Morris 
plant in Chicago in 
1896. He later 
transferred to Ar- LORENZ 
mour, where he has held responsible 
executive positions in various Armour 
plants. At present Mr. McFall is general 
superintendent of the company’s plant, 
National Stock Yards, Ill. 


William G. Hill, Armour and Com- 
pany, Kansas City. He began his meat 
packing career in 1893 with Armour at 
Kansas City. He worked in the oleo de- 
partment, freight dock, beef dock, pork 
packing and car shops until 1900. In 
1902 Mr. Hill was made foreman of the 
tin shop, and he has held this position 
continuously. 

Fred J. Jones, Callowhill Branch, 
Wilson & Company, Philadelphia. Whie 
still in school in 
Brooklyn, he 
started work in the 
meat packing in- 
dustry as a mes- 
senger. He has 
worked in many 
capacities in the 
industry in the 
past 50 years. At 
present Mr. Jones 
is an outside sales- 
man for Wilson & 
Co. in  Philadel- 
phia. 

Eugene 7s 
Thomas, Hunter 
Packing Co., E. St. 
Louis, Ill. He started his meat packing 
career in a modest fashion by opening 
and closing cooler doors for the Rich- 
ardson Packing Co., for $3 weekly. This 
was in 1892 in E. St. Louis. Mr. Thomas 
then went to the Morris Packing Co. of 
E. St. Louis and St. Joseph, Mo. Later 
he worked for Swift and was head sheep 
buyer. He then went to the East Side 


States when he 
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Packing Co. which, in 1932, became the 
Hunter Packing Co. He is a sheep buyer 
for the E. St. Louis company at the 
present time. . 

Martin J. Maxwell, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. He started with Armour 
in 1893 as a boy in the hog kill and was 
promoted to the pork cutting floor as a 
sausage trimmer. Two years later Mr. 
Maxwell went to the beef house market, 
cutting lambs and veal. For eight years 
he was a salesman with S. & S. and 
then operated his own small slaughter- 
ing plant. In 1934 he returned to Ar. 
mour as a hotel cut butcher, and is in 
that position at present. 

Edward W. Olzewski, American Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis. 

Henry Price, Armour and Company, 
Indianapolis. 

George Bothyl, Armour and Company, 
Paterson, N. J. 

Jesse P. Robinson, Armour and Com- 
pany, Danville, Ill. 

H. Ernest Roberts, Armour and Com- 
pany, Liverpool, Eng. 

Henry Johnson, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Sioux City, Ia. 

George Gehringer, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Max Frankel, Hygrade Food Prod- 
ucts Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Robert W. Jordan, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Eugene McCarthy, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

John A. Thompson, Kingan & Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Fred Michael Weber, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Asa L. Slye, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

John F. Genua, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Fred C. Becker, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Isadore J. Snyder, Swift & Company, 
Chicago. 

Pete Anderson, Swift & Company, 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

Leroy Combs, Wilson & Co., Kansas 
City. 

W. E. Bradley, Lima Packing Co, 
Lima, O. 

Henry J. Schroth, J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

Pete Dumler, J. & F. Schroth Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati. 

George F. Spindler, Oswald and Hess 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Charles Rhoads, Stark, Wetzel & Co, 
Indianapolis. 





This issue of The National 
Provisioner contains the on- 
ly complete proceedings of 
the American Meat Institute 
Annual Meeting. 
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12, 1946 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
CAN BE MEANS OF 
DECREASING COSTS 


CHAIRMAN McCALL: We have 
with us two men of the consulting 
management engineering firm of 
George Fry & Associates. The topic 
they have jointly chosen is “Low Cost 
Opportunities Through Wage Incen- 
tives.” Mr, George Fry is chairman of 
the board of George Fry & Associates 
and his associate, Mr. William J. Biehl, 
is vice president in charge of industrial 
engineering. 

Mr. Fry has served as a consultant 
to business and has handled broad man- 
agement problems for more than 20 
years and it was under his leadership 
that the company which he now heads 
was organized. Mr. Biehl has pioneered 
in evolving methods and procedures in 
micromotion and leveling and is con- 
stantly making contributions in this 
field. He has had many years of experi- 
ence in providing work measurement 
training and in making wage incentive 
installations both as a consultant and 
in private industry. 

Both Mr. Fry and Mr. Biehl are ac- 
tive in two unique aids to management. 
One is an annual management clinic 
consisting of a one-week refresher pro- 
gram for top executives on current and 
impending management problems. The 
other is a work measurement institute 
which provides intensive training con- 
ferences for junior and senior industrial 
engineers. The first speaker is Mr. Fry. 

EORGE FRY: Of all the knotty 

problems confronting business ex- 
ecutives today, one of the most serious 
and perplexing is “how to pay higher 
wages in the face of lower worker out- 
put and rising unit 
costs of produc- 
tion.” 

Now we all hear 
some executives 
say, “Well, that’s 
the trend of the 
times and we’re all 
in the same boat 
and before long 
things will change 
back to the good 
old days.” 

But others are 
saying, “If we in- 
tend to stay in 
business indefi- 
nitely, we must 
realize that soon we will be back on a 
tough competitive basis and in the long 
run the company whose costs of pro- 
duction are lower than the average has 
the really best basis for survival.” 

The management group of every busi- 
ness concern needs to decide which 
course it intends to follow. 

We have been asked to discuss the 
use of wage incentives as a means 
toward lower costs. In other words, 
what are the opportunities for lower 


costs through the use of wage incen- 
tives? 


GEORGE FRY 


We are going to divide our treatment 


GATHERING OF AMI FIELD STAFF MEMBERS 


AMI field staff members attending the convention included (left to right): Bill Reece, 
New York; John Buckley, Boston, Mass.; Dan Martin and Erich’ Rohlwing of Chicago 
and Lynn Harrell, Dallas, Texas. 


of this subject of wage incentives into 
two parts: 

First—I am going to take a few 
minutes to tell you what we consider 
to be the basic concept underlying the 
use of wage incentives and to enumerate 
the preparatory steps which should be 
taken before wage incentives are used. 

Second—My associate, W. J. Biehl, a 
vice president of our firm and head of 
our industrial engineering division, will 
cover briefly the engineering aspects of 
installing a modern wage incentive pro- 
gram. 

Perhaps a good starting point would 
be for us to understand clearly what 
we mean by wage incentives, because 
we find it has varying meanings to dif- 
ferent people. Some think of it as a 
system or procedure like a cost system 
or production control system; others 
think of it as time study or rate setting, 
or a means of paying workers for addi- 
tional work; some think of it as a com- 
plicated, cumbersome scheme which is 
expensive to maintain and full of mys- 
tery. 

In our discussion today, we refer to a 
wage incentive program in the broadest 
sense: 


“It is an all-inclusive program of 


THEY’RE READY 
FOR ACTION 


All set to attend one 
of the meetings are (1. 
to r.) Don Sheppard, 
in the meat business 
at Tampa, Fla.; G. A. 
Morrell, vice president 
and treasurer, John 
Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., and R. A. 
Rath, president, Rath 
Packing Co. of Water- 


loo, Iowa. 
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management method whereby precise 
and systematic techniques are used in 
determining what the normal produc- 
tion per individual, per department or 
per plant should be under the proper 
use of space, equipment, work methods 
and personnel—thereby placing man- 
agement in a position to know what is 
normal production and providing a 
basis on which to pay a premium to the 
worker and supervisor for production 
over the normal expectancy.” 

This concept of a modern wage incen- 
tive program really means the accept- 
ance of the industrial engineering ap- 
proach to analyzing and controlling the 
work done at your plants and offices 
which, after all, is done by human effort 
for which you are paying wages. 


Involves Planning 


The industrial engineering approach 
involves a panorama of activities such 
as: Simplifying work methods; shorten- 
ing distances; improving layout and 
flow of work; breaking a job down into 
lesser skills; combining jobs; eliminat- 
ing lifts; utilizing mechanical aids; de- 
termining normal work pace; training 
workers and supervisors; establishing 
work standards. Then, after these and 
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many others are properly done, you are 
in a position to pay a premium wage 
for plus protection. 

A modern wage incentive application 
is more than merely a system to be 
bought and played with by subordi- 
nates; it is more than something to be 
entered into lightly or on a trial and 
errcr basis, because a properly applied 
wage incentive program hits at the very 
heart of your business; it becomes the 
spearhead for the reduction of unit 
costs and for the improvement of em- 
ploye morale at the same time—they go 
hand in hand and not separately. 

A properly applied wage incentive 
program can and does, at the same time, 
increase production, reduce unit costs 
and pay workers more wages. 

These objectives are consistent and 
become the basis of a modern wage in- 
centive program. 


Adopting and Using 


We want to emphasize strongly the 
difference between “adopting a wage in- 
centive system” and “utilizing fully a 
wage incentive program.” We are not 
merely playing on words because in the 
full understanding of this distinction 
lies the difference between a successful 
application and one which is only medi- 
ocre or perhaps even a failure. 

In too many cases wage incentive 
plans have been “bought,” so to speak, 
and have been adopted merely as part 
of the compensation plan. Many have 
been superimposed on existing condi- 
tions which needed correction. They 
have been turned over to or left with 
lower levels of supervision, to be ad- 
ministered with clerks or poorly trained 
personnel. Most certainly, a wage in- 
centive program is not an undertaking 
for experimentation by amateurs and 
inexperienced personnel. Too  fre- 
quently the installation was made as an 
expedient measure and adequate prepa- 
ration was not made. Now in these 
cases, and they happen frequently, 
about the only interest shown by top 
management is when the incentive earn- 
ings run away or when grievances are 
placed against the program. Then hasty 
or ill-conceived changes are made and 
the program begins to break down. 

To utilize a wage incentive program 
to its fullest extent, management—and 
we mean starting with top management 
—must accept the basic principles, must 
understand the program, must adopt it 
as a key part of management technique 
in dealing with production, with costs 
and with employe relations. 


Efficient Management Needed 


This means that management must be 
trained to use a wage incentive plan 
fully as a management tool. Before a 
new plan is undertaken—or should you 
have a plan now—the top management 
group should be brought together for 
an orientation training period. In this 
group should be the president—or chief 
executive officer—and the top functional 
executives including production, ac- 
counting, engineering, sales, advertis- 
ing, etc., together with the next lower 
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Families and Friends at the Meeting 


1. One of the first groups to check in at 
this year’s convention was that of John 
E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N.Y. Here 
are (1. to r.): J. W. Dowding, sales; 
Walter Richter, vice president; Mrs Harold 
E. Smith and her husband, Harold E. 
Smith, vice president. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. J. X. Gubbins were on 
hand for this year’s meeting. He is west- 
ern sales manager, Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co., Chicago, IIl. 

3. Theodore L. Murray, Kennett-Murray, 
livestock buyers, Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
H. L. Sparks; Harry L. Sparks, H. L. 
Sparks & Co., National Stock Yards, E. 
St. Louis, Ill.; Mrs. Charles Renard, and 
Mrs. Theodore L. Murray. 

4. R. E. Vissman, president, C. F. Vissman 
& Co., Louisville, Ky., was here to get his 
50-year gold button. Also present for the 
occasion were his daughters (I. to r.), Ann 
and Martha, and Mrs. Vissman, his wife. 
Mrs. Vissman is an avid reader of the NP 
and has her own copy delivered right to 
her home. 

5. This quartet (1. to r.), H. A. Tuchlin- 
sky, Miss Alice Krieger, F. H. Ufland and 
Mrs. Ufland, are from the Kerber Packing 
Co., Elgin, Iil. 

6. Resting in the lobby while their hus- 
bands attended meetings, the cameraman 
caught (1. to r.): Mrs. John Buckley and 
Mrs. E. C. Rohlwing, whose husbands are 
with the AMI, and Mrs. G. L. Childress, 
whose husband is general manager of the 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 

7. Mr. and Mrs. M. B. Hobbs. He is a 
livestock buyer for the Star Provision Co., 
located at Atlanta, Ga. 


8. Pete Zerbes, H. H. Meyer Packing Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio., and his wife. Mr. Zerbes 
received his 50-year gold button at the 
meeting. 

9. Mrs. G. W. Freyler, whose husband ig 
with Colonial Provision Co., Inc., Boston, 
Mass., waited outside the grand ballroom 
while he attended the technical meetings, 


10. This husband and wife are Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry L. Coffin. He is president of 
the Gibson Packing Co., Yakima, Wash, 


11. C. E. Field, president, Field Packing 
Co., Owensboro, Ky., with his daughter, 
Marilyn, and G. A. Bryan, Chicago, Ill, 


12. Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Naumer and 
their son, J. Naumer, DuQuoin Packing 
Co., DuQuoin, Ill. The senior Naumer is 
president of the company. 

13. G. L. Schmidt, president, J. Fred 
Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O., is 
flanked by his son (left) G. Q. and (right) 
G. F. Schmidt. 

14. From Orangeburg, S.C., were Mrs” 
A. D. Griffith, Mrs. J. M. Griffith, and” 
A. D. Griffith, president of the Southland” 
Provision Co. s 
15. Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Greenhouse 
have been making the conventions now 
for 15 years. He is president of Renee 
Packing Co., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. ; 


16. A. G. Ackermann, jr., Rose Acker” 
mann, Mrs. Adolf Ackermann, Adolf 
Ackermann, formerly president of Acker 
mann & Co., and L. L. Duncan. Mr. 
Duncan bought the packing plant operated 
by Ackermann & Co., and is now operat- 
ing it under the name of Duncan & Ca, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





level of key department heads. They 
should be acquainted with the basic ele- 
ments of the plan, how it is to work, 
what it means to the company and to 
the workers, the problems involved and 
the steps to be taken. This top group 


LET’S SEE . . . WHAT’S NEXT? 


F. W. Specht (left), vice president, and 

George A. Eastwood, president of Armour 

and Company, were busy poring over 

the program when this picture was 
snapped. 


must accept it in principle and agree 
to operate under it. They must under- 
stand it, believe in it and support it 
wholeheartedly. You cannot have some 
of your key executives lukewarm, nega- 
tive or uninformed on the subject. 


To carry this further, we want to out- 
line a little more fully some of the prin- 
cipal things which we think manage 
ment must do prior to adopting a wage 
incentive program. There is one cat 
dinal principle that must be followed) 
when undertaking a wage incentive ap 
plication, and that is: 

“A wage incentive application must 
be developed on specific policies estab) 
lished by top management, must 
body active top management partici 
tion, and its administration must be 
management function.” 


To make a wage incentive fully eff 
tive, then, top management must ; 
that the following basic steps ame 
taken: 

1: Management at all levels—f 
chief executive to foremen—must 
derstand wage incentive techniques. 


This can best be accomplished by pi 
viding for the orientation session 
ready referred to of at least four howl 
for the top group, to be conducted 
the person responsible for the prog 


Subsequent meetings for supervis¢ : 
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foremen and key workers should be held 
to acquaint them with the full details of 
the plan and how it will operate. They 
must be prepared to explain and answer 
any and all questions from workers. 

2: Basic wage incentive policies must 
be established and announced. Before a 
wage incentive program is undertaken, 
management must carefully work out, 
approve and announce the main policies 
which will be followed. These policies 
should cover such subjects as: 

a) The extent of incentive coverage. 
At least 75 per cent to 80 per cent of 
workers should be covered. 

b) What will be done about guaran- 
teeing the standards to be established 
—how, when and under what circum- 
stances will standards be changed. 

c) What is going to be done about 
indirect workers and supervisory em- 
ployes. 

d) What about payments for sugges- 
tions. 

These are merely a few, but they and 
many others need to be formed into a 
policy statement for issuance. 

3: The proper organizational respon- 
sibility for administering the program 
should be established. The department 
or section responsible for administering 
the wage incentive program should be 
or be part of the industrial or produc- 
tion engineering unit, and as_ such 
should report to the top executive res- 
ponsible for production. This produc- 
tion engineering unit should rank on a 
level with other key staff departments 
and should be on a par with accounting, 
personnel, engineering, etc. 

Many companies have failed to recog- 
nize the importance and opportunity of 
this department and have failed to give 
it proper placement in the organization 
structure. 

4: Qualified personnel must be se- 
lected to administer the program. The 
head of this department must be ex- 


From the Midwest, East and South 


1. Clifford L. Case, vice president, Case’s 
Pork Pack Co., Inc., Trenton, N.J.;. J. 
Goldberg, meat purchasing division, Food 
Fair Stores, Philadelphia, Pa., and Joseph 
Belack, sales manager, Friedman & Belack, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

2. Arval L. Erikson, chief of the meat 
branch, OPA, was on hand for the meet- 
ings. 

3. H. E. Madsen, manager, St. Louis Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., with 
two friends, J. L. Collins, sausage depart- 
ment, Swift & Company and H. W. Keefer, 
general superintendent’s office. 


4. Arthur Lavin, secretary-treasurer, and 
Ben Lavin, Sugardale Provision Co., Can- 
ton, O., with William Rabinowitz, presi- 
dent Girard Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


5. John Boyle of the OPA, Dallas, Tex.; 
D. J. Holman, president, Ft. Worth 
Dressed Beef Co., Fort Worth, Tex., and 
Joe Gruminski, owner, Superior Dressed 
Beef Co., Fort Worth. 

6. Ben LaMaster, cattle buyer, Bushnell, 
Ill., and Harry L. Sparks, H. L. Sparks 
& Co., National Stock Yards, E. St. 
Louis, Ill. 


7. John Blankenship and T. A. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., with 
J. F. Sells (right), John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

8. This is a candid shot of Fred Waring, 
famous orchestra leader, just after he 
finished his Tuesday morning broadcast 
at the convention on his regular AMI 
program. 

9. Frank D. Warner, manager, sausage 
department, Armour and Company, with 
William F. Fried, Fried & Reineman 
Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Robert 


S. McCahan, vice president, Glaxon Meat 
Co., New York. 

‘4 
10. K. Kirschbaum, Merchants Packing — 
Co., and S. Wilson, commission man, both” 
of Chicago. 
11. R. R. Schumann, foreman of Joseph 
McSweeney & Sons, Richmond, Va.; J. 0, 
Strigle, J. O. Spice & Cure Co., and Biff 
Coleman, sausage superintendent, George 
H. Meyer Sons, Richmond, Va. 
12. G. W. Birrell, president, Ch. Kunzler 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and Geo. L. Heil, ir, 
vice president and treasurer, Heil Packing 


Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


13. Nick Gagel, with Matheu Courtney, 
who received a 50-year gold button a 
this year’s convention, and Harry A. Mc 
Connell, who received his gold button two 
years ago. All three are with Mickelberry’s 
Food Products Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


14. C. Robert Moulton, formerly of The 
National Provisioner editorial staff and 
now connected with the Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 
15. R. E. Reich, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner, and Samuel Spisel- 
man, treasurer, Chipsteak Co., N.Y. 
16. This trio from the Smithfield Packing 
Co., Smithfield, Va., includes J. B. Seif 
hart, sausage manager; John S. Martin, 
secretary-treasurer, and J. W. Suttlemyre, 
superintendent. 
17. Arriving at the registration desk on 
Monday were Carl T. Fischer, president, 
and John R. Humphrey, secretary, Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
18. With programs in hand are F. J. Clark, 
vice president, and F. W. Perkins, sale 
manager, Tobin Packing Co., Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 





perienced and well trained for this res- 
ponsibility. The work is too intricate, 
precise and full of potentials and haz- 


THEY’RE BUILDING A FIRM FOUNDATION 


The south assembly room of the Stevens was the scene of the luncheon-meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Meat Institute Foundation. New quarters for this 
research agency will soon be constructed on the University of Chicago campus. 
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ards to be placed in the hands of weak 
or inexperienced personnel. 

The man heading this work should 
definitely be of the calibre for larger 
responsibility in production manage 
ment. Otherwise, you will be wasting 
time and money while your opportunity 
piddles away. 

5: The program must be firmly and 
fairly administered. Once you begifi 
payments on a wage incentive applic& 
tion there will be pressures to change 
this standard or that rate. The worker, 
foreman or the union can put on quitea 
show for making changes. 


Firm but Fair 


The administration of the plan call 
for a high degree of firmness and fait 
ness, backed up by precise analysis amd 
prompt action in order to avoid misui 
derstanding and to keep the plan 
erating effectively. 

Changes in standards and rates 
be necessary and the policy and } 
cedure for handling changes must 
established and administered. ; 

Outside consultants can be helpful 
you in properly setting up the plan, 
vided they and you understand: 

1: That your organization must 
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erate the plan and therefore must be 
fully and thoroughly trained in all as- 
pects and fully equipped to maintain it. 
Too frequently plans have been set up 
by outsiders who stay too long and then 
leave without properly training the or- 
ganization. 

2: That time and exactness are abso- 
lutely essential in establishing the plan. 

3: That only by a joint venture ap- 
proach of outside specialized experience 
with the full and wholehearted coop- 
eration of your organization can the 
full benefits be accomplished. 


Our remarks are made regardless of 
whether you have a union contract or 
not. The approach we recommend is fun- 
damental and is consistent with the 
welfare of the worker and the union. 
The plan must be tailormade to fit your 
situation and should take into consid- 
eration any provisions you may have in 
your own union contract, if you have 
one, 

If you will follow these basic concepts 
of a modern wage incentive program 
fully and aggressively, you can and will 
achieve the main objectives of paying 
your workers more, increasing your pro- 
duction, and lowering your unit costs. 


Unless you are willing to accept a 
wage incentive program on this kind 
of a fundamental basis, you can easily 
head for confusion and trouble and may 
end up worse off than you are at pres- 
ent. 

I will now turn the discussion over to 
W. J. Biehl of our organization. 


WILLIAM J. BIEHL: Mr. Fry has 
discussed some of the problems and 
some of the things that top manage- 
ment must do to lay the groundwork 
for the installation and application of 
the wage incentive 
program. I would 
like to spend a lit- 
tle time here to 
discuss some of the 
definite steps that 
we, the _ fellows 
down on the firing 
line, must get 
across to the em- 
ployes, to the su- 
pervisors, and to 
the people who are 
going to work un- 
der this plan to 
make it succeed. 
There are certain 
techniques or meth- 
ods used that have proved successful. I 
would like to spend just a little time in 
discussing them. 

Obviously, the first thing you have 
to do in establishing a wage incentive 
plan is to decide what kind of plan you 
are going to use. There have been 
many plans developed in the past. Every 
industrial engineer would like to de- 
velop a certain plan and tack his name 
on it, and then say, “This is it. This 
is the last word. This is exactly what 
we want.” 

The name of the plan doesn’t mean 
too much. The thing in developing a 
plan can be first boiled down to the 


WM. J. BIEHL 
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They Keep the Nation Supplied With Meat 


1. A. J. Danahy, vice president, and W. T. 
McGuire, sales manager, Danahy Packing 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

2. R. R. Hoover, treasurer, and Allan J. 
Braun, vice president, the Braun Bros. 
Packing Co., Troy, Ohio. 

3. Roy Reed, chief engineer, and J. Tra- 
monte, president and general manager, 
High Grade Packing Co., Galveston, Tex. 


4. W. F. Douglass, Cudahy Packing Co., 
Omaha, Neb., and R. H. Furtney, sales 
manager, Gold Medal Packing Corp., 
Utica, N. Y. 

5. Sonny Marcus and Henry Marcus, 
Northland Meat Corp., New York. 


6. A. T. Spencer, vice president, and T. J. 
Enright, secretary, William Davies Co., 
Inc., Chicago, with H. M. Murray, general 
provisions manager, Canada Packers Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 

7. George Hays, A. Roegelein, vice presi- 
dent, and William Roegelein, president, 
Roegelein Provision Co., San Antonio, Tex. 
8. Gus Robert, canned meat manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; L. B. Drake, 
American Can Co., and G. A. Schmidt, jr., 
general manager, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

9. J. J. Vollertsen, L. F. Englehart and 


D. S. Hawkins, all of Armour and Com- 
pany, and Dr. A. R. Miller, chief of the 
Meat Inspection Division, U. S. Depart. 
ment of Agriculture. 
10. F. O. Stephens, president, E. W. Pen. — 
ley, Auburn, Me.; John Buckley, New Eng. 
land representative of the Institute, and 
Thomas Du Mary, The United Baking Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
11. This trio is from Abraham Bros. Pack. 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., and includes 
Syd M. Lerner, sales manager; George G, 
Abrahan, president, and Sidney Abraham, 
junior executive. 
12. H. M. Shulman and W. J. Graham, 
both of Hammond Standish & Co., De 
troit, Mich., the oldest packinghouse in 
the country, having been established in 
1859. 
13. The East Tennessee Packing Co., 
Knoxville, is always well represented at the 
conventions. Those here this year (right 
to left) included: G. R. Garner, sales man- 
ager; Mrs. H. D. Anderson, purchasing 
agent; A. C. Bruner, assistant secretary- 
treasurer, and Herbert Slatery, jr. 
14. These three safety engineers (I. to r.), 
W. F. McClellan, Adam Wilson, and Earle 
De Forest, are from Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





size of your company. That has quite 
a bearing on whether you use a piece- 
work, a point or a standards plan or 
whatever type of plan’ you get. The 
size of the company, from the stand- 
point of overhead, has a bearing on 
proper supervision and the installation 
and maintenance of the plan. 
Obviously, the smaller companies can- 
not possibly take on a plan that re- 
quires a lot of clerical detail, and a lot 
of complicated reports to keep it in 
operation. Likewise, the variations in 
operation must be considered and in 
meat packing there are plenty of varia- 
tions. You must have a plan that is 
flexible enough to cope with variations 
and not one that is fixed and rigid. 


Community Habits Important 


The habits of the community, inter- 
estingly enough, have a bearing on the 
type of plan that you would use. For 
example, in a small community where 
there are only two or three companies 
that are using the piece rate plan, it is 
probably desirable to use a piece rate 
plan in your own company if you are 
contemplating installing a wage incen- 
tive plan. The people in a small com- 
munity go to church together, belong 
to the same clubs, and go to school to- 
gether, and it isn’t such a good idea to 
try to train the community around an 
entirely different plan when they are 
accustomed to one type of operation. 
So the size of the community and the 
habits of the community certainly have 
a bearing on it. 

Probably just as important an item 
as anything is the availability of 
records within a company. You may 
say, “Well, we will make these records 


available.” Did you ever try to dis- 
continue a report in your organization? 
Let me put it this way, did you ever 
try to originate a report? It is a little 
difficult to get new information flowing 
into the office. So rather than create 
a lot of confusion, and rather than get 
a department all mixed up by having 
new reports come in, let’s keep them 
sane and work on production depart- 
ments and try to use what we can of 
the reports that are available. These 
things will have a bearing on the type 
of incentive plan that will be selected. 
Here again I want to emphasize that it 
is how the thing works that is the im- 
portant part. However, in any plan 
that you use there are certain basie 
fundamental requirements that must be 
inherent. 


For example, incentive payments 
must be based on clearly defined time 
standards; that is more important to- 
day than ever before. When you have 
to defend a standard today, as you do 
in many cases, you must have facts and 
you must have data that can substanti- 
ate the standards that you are saying 
are right. When you are asking for 
certain production, you can’t say, “Well, 
look, this is it. That is all there is to 
it.” You don’t do that today. You must 
have plenty of information there t 
substantiate the production that you 
are asking for, and the best way we 
know of today is through accurate, 
clearly defined time studies and time 
standards. Time studies must be sys 
tematic. We have to have well trained 
time study people in order to establish 
a plan. 


Incentive earnings must be paid for 
plus work. We want to raise the base 
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pay. When we think we are going to 
have to give a 10 per cent increase, 
instead of doing that, we dog tag it on 
to the incentive plan. The incentive 
must be strictly for plus effort—plus 
yroduction. It should be a base rate 
on the right level to begin with and 
then pay only for effort above the 
standard that you establish. 

Likewise, it is almost a necessity 
today that you pay 100 per cent 
premium. If the worker exceeds your 
standard by 10 per cent he must get 
10 per cent in pay. 

There are some sharing plans in 
effect. The 70-30 and 50-50—there is 
any variety you want, but generally 
those plans are in effect only because 
the standards have not been established 
properly in the first place, and it is 
sort of an easy way for both the com- 
pany and the worker to get out of 
trouble. Their rates are so loose that 
such plans provide a little latitude for 
them to juggle things around a little. 
I would rather see accuracy in stand- 
ards. 

The final requirement is that the 
plan must be simple enough for the 
operator and the manager to under- 
stand it. It must be simple enough so 
that every one in your organization 
can understand it. My foreman says 
that it must be simple enough so that 
even. top management can understand 
it. 

I will stay away from that today. I 
am in the wrong field. Those are the 
basic requirements and the plan must 
have those requirements before you can 
make a success in any program of wage 
incentives. 

You may say, “All right, we have de- 
cided on a plan, we know what we want, 
let’s get going, we are wasting time, 
let’s get moving.” 


Can't Move Too Fast 


We can’t move just exactly like that. 
We have to begin by making type 
studies. We have a big group and in 
every plant there are men called fore- 
men. The foreman certainly has a key 
position in this plan or any type of 
program that you put in effect. We 
feel very definitely that foremen are a 
part of the wage incentive application 
in these times. 

When you used to set up a wage 
incentive program or a production en- 
gineering program, you would give the 
authority to a few of God’s chosen chil- 
dren and say, “This is yours boys, and 
we will keep every one away. You run 
it.” That is gone. The foremen are 
definitely a part of this thing. They 
must be a part of it and they want 
to become a part of the program of 
this sort and that can best be accom- 
plished through a supervised retraining 
program. Now I don’t mean by that 
that we should get a lot of books and 
eall the foremen out of the depart- 
ments and say, “We are really going 
to study this thing. We are going to 
have a class.” 


We want to get completely away 
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They Stood Right Up to the Cameraman 


1. A packer father and his three sons 
visit with an Institute man. Left to right, 
Geo. J. Buchy, vice president, Chas G. 
Buchy Packing Co. Greenville, O.; Edmund 
Buchy, superintendent; Gerhardt Buchy, 
treasurer; C. G. Buchy, president; and A. 
D. White, of the AMI. 


2. George Lewis, of the Institute gives out 
with a big smile for the cameraman. 

3. Left to right, H. C. Griffin, Neber- 
gall Meat Co., Eugene, Ore.; D. E. Neber- 
gall, president, with headquarters at Al- 
bany, Ore.; and E. W. Stephens, western 
representative of the AMI at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

4. W. H. Ballentine, jr. (left), second vice 
president, Ballentine Packing Co., Green- 
ville, S.C; and B. B. Ballentine (right), 
secretary-treasurer of the same company, 
visit with Bill Bivens, announcer on the 


Fred Waring radio show. 


5. Knute Espe, secretary, Association for 
Maintaining Freedom in Livestock Mar- 
keting, Des Moines, Ia., is imperturbable 
as the flash bulb goes off. 

6. This group was enjoying a hearty 
laugh when the cameraman came around. 
Left to right, J. R. Jones, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; L. E. Kahn, vice 
president, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, 
O.; and R. I. Oppenheimer, president, 
Alamo Dressed Beef Co., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


7. Left to right, M. B. Thompson, abat- 
toir department; R. A. Bateman, purchas- 
ing agent; R. F. Gray, vice president; 
T. H. Hocker, vice president; J. R. Jones, 
provision department; all of Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., Austin, Minn., talk things over 
with Oscar Emge, partner, Emge & Sons, 
Inc., Fort Branch, Ind., between sessions of 
the convention. 


8. A Chicagoan brags about our weather 
to a group of gentlemen from the East. 
Left to right, E. H. Oppenheimer, vice 
president, Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chi- 
cago; E. W. Schwitzke, secretary, Trunz, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; H. Weingarter, Tri- 
angle Meats Distributors, New York City; 
Fred W. Buerklin, jr., president, B & S 
Food Markets, Elizabeth, N. J.; and Albert 
F. Goetze, president, Albert F. Goetze, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

9. John Nelson of Wilson tries to hide 
from camera behind some of his fellow 


workers. Left to right, D. McMullan, 
superintendent’s office; Nelson; F. Mc. 
Cartney, margarine department; C. Dreyer, 
lard refinery; and Peter Pasciak, hog kill; 
all of Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

10. John Morrell & Co. officials hold a 
conclave. Left to right, C. E. Laegerstron, 
assistant sales manager, Topeka, Kans,; 
H. F. Veenker, general superintendent, 
Sioux Falls, headquarters; J. V. Snyder, 
superintendent, Ottumwa plant; and R. W, 
Ransom, superintendent of technical op. 
erations and construction, Ottumwa. 


11..Seated left to right, Mrs. R. G, 
Thomas; Jack F. Marx, president, City 
Hide & Tallow Co., Louisville, Ky.; R. G. 
Thomas, vice president, Lima Packing 
Co., Lima, O.; Emil A. Schmidt, president, 
Schmidt Provision Co., Toledo, O.; Stand- 
ing left to right, Carl W. Schultz, presi- 
dent, New Hampshire Provision Co., Ports. 
month, N. H.; and Steve Greenfield, 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chicago. 

12. Two Rath Packing Co. representa- 
tives talk over company affairs. Left to 
right, J. A. Muth, sales manager from 
Waterloo, and L. U. Faulkner, Chicago 
manager. 

13. Livestock and meat experts have a 
chat in ballroom foyer. Left to right, Fred 
Beard, chief of grading division, USDA; 
Tom Marshall, West Chicago Stockyards; 
R. C. Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; D. H. La Voi, 
who is also with the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 


14. Left to right, I. E. Erickson, assistant 
lamb department head, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; William Harris, sales manager, 
M. Kraus Bros., New York City; and W. C. 
Haase, head of lamb department, Swift 
& Company, Chicago. 

15. These three representatives from the 
P. Brennan Co., Chicago, were snapped 
in the foyer to the ballroom. Left to 
right, R. A. Munnecke, counsel; L. R. 
Gilleran, secretary; and R. C. Munnecke, 
president. 

16. Irving Goldberg (left), counsel for 
Ready Foods Canning Corp., looks on as 
George Cook, president, Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky. (center), and Henry 
E. Staffel, president, Ready Foods Canning 
Corp., get together over some papers while 

relaxing for a moment. 





from the classroom atmosphere and get 
right down to the basic facts and 
fundamentals and the foremen must be 
familiar with them. For example, the 
foremen should know something about 
methods and improvements. They 
should know something about how the 
industrial engineer acts when he comes 
into a department, what he looks for 
in the department, the development of 
a questioning attitude and the analysis 
of jobs. Those things ought to be a 
part of his job, and you can do that 
through simplification and demonstra- 
tion, such as putting pins in the board 
and making a process chart and things 
of that sort. Get them actually doing 
something. Get them to practice some 
of these principles by these little simple 
tend 


demonstrations in the supervisory train- 
ing program. 


Also use motion pictures to let the 
foremen see some of the improvements 
that are inherent in their own opera- 
tions. There is nothing that will spur 
the foreman along so much as to show 
him a picture of lousy operations in the 
supervisory training program and let 
the rest of the supervisors start pick- 
ing on the guy who has that operation. 
That is one of the best things you can 
get to bring along supervisory action 
that you need in a program of this sort. 


Therefore, this.supervisory training 
program of work simplification has # 
cover the basic fundamentals of the 
plan itself, and it also has to cover 
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the techniques of time study. I don’t 
believe in making a time study man out 
of every foreman, but he certainly must 
know what goes on in connection with 
a time study. 


Train Union Men, Too 


Likewise, it may be necessary to 
train union representatives. If that is 
true, we should follow the same general 
procedure set up for the foremen, but 
after the foremen have had their meet- 
ing. Don’t start one first and say we 
will run concurrently and then get a 
little ahead and stir the men up. You 
must follow the training through that 
you establish for your supervisors. 

There is a lot of training to be done 
gentlemen, to be done throughout the 
entire organization. It is a continuous 
process. It isn’t something that you 
can give as a shot in the arm and 
forget. It must be a continuous process. 

I will mention the methods of an- 
alysing and listing jobs. I know a lot 
of you have heard about J. P. T. and 
some of you have had that program. 
This was a good plan while it lasted. 

Well, this job simplification method 
of improvement must be a continuous 
process and must go on all the time. 
The manager has got to be a part and 
the foremen also. The employes must be 
trained on the jobs they are doing. 

I am not spending much time on that 
phase, but I think it is obvious that the 
time required to train employes proper- 
ly to perform their jobs is well spent. 
It doesn’t do any good to develop and 
improve methods unless you get the 
employe to do the job the way you want 
it done. Today it is a little more diffi- 
cult than it has been in the past to get 
workers to do the job the way you want 
it done. He requires more skill and 
ingenuity and training. 

Then, the time record must be checked 
for time, accuracy and application. The 
time standard is no better than its 
application. Unless you have an ac- 
curate time and production record, the 
plan will bog down. There is no need 
of going into detail in establishing time 


in the Ballroom Foyer, Halls and Rooms 


1. Two representatives of the Hill Packing 
Co., Topeka, Kans., who stopped in the 
lobby, are C. G. Black, (left) administra- 
tive official, and D. F. Hogue, engineer. 

2. F. Batek (left), head of casings sales of 
Armour and Company, Chicago, and 
Morris Feinstein, Brecht Corporation. 

3. C. L. Carlton (left) and C. J. Harris, 
partners of Carlton & Harris Packing Co., 
Ypsilanti, Mich., really enjoyed their stay 
at the convention. 

4. C. H. Bowman (left), Daily Market 
Service, The National Provisioner, and 
Chester A. Olsen, president, Chester A. 
Olsen Equipment Co., Inc., Chicago, ex- 
change convention views. 

5. Leo S. Joseph, New York City (left), 
and I. Schlaifer, Detroit, Mich., take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to talk over 
company matters. Both are representatives 
of Hygrade Food Products Corp., New 
York. 


6. F. J. Brothers (left), auditor, Vermont 
Packing Co., Bellow Falls, Vt., is photo- 
graphed with George H. Gund, manager 
of the company. 

7. Erwin Wehe (left), sausage department; 
and Carl J. Zeitler, general manager; both 
of Sieloff Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

8. H. P. Dugdale (left), president, Dug- 
dale Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; and 
J. M. Dietz, American Stores, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., enjoying a few minutes together. 
9. W. Santen (left), asst. superintendent, 
and E. F. Olszewski, secretary-treasurer, 
both of American Packing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

10. S. R. Boykin (left), Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago, and Joe Medina, Fernandez 
& Medina, Cudahy representatives in 
Havana, Cuba. 

11. Leon Bosch (left), formerly of OPA 
and now professor at Northwestern Uni- 


versity, with H. B. Arthur, Swift & Com. 
pany economist. 

12. Caught in a happy mood between ses. 
sions were (left to right) A. W. Brickman, 
vice president, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, 
Ill.; A. W. Gilliam, AMI Washington rep. 
resentative, and A. F. Versen, St. Louis 
Local Packers Association. 


13. R. G. Denton (left), assistant man. 
ager, and C. H. Bowers, co-owner, both of 
Rosevale Packing Co., DeWitte, Mich. 


14. Serious conversation going on here be. 
tween (left to right) J. Bruha, contrac 
sales manager, Cudahy Packing Co., Chi- 
cago; H. B. Nelson, assistant manager fresh 
sausage, Cudahy; and R. H. Furtney, gen. 
eral manager, Gold Medal Packing Co,, 
Utica, N. Y. 

15. S. N. Grice, general superintendent, 
canning and sausage, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, was busy talking to a friend when 
this one was taken. 


16. Left to right, K. C. Behm, casing su- 
perintendent, Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, 
Wis.; R. F. Pehmel, fresh sausage super- 
intendent, Cudahy Bros.; and F. Penne, 
sausage superintendent, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. 


17. Left to right, Jack Saunders, Saunders 
Importing Co., Boston, Mass.; James E. 
Kelley, First National Stores, Boston, Mass; 
and W. F. Schluderberg, president, Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 


18. K. B. Adams (left), manager casing 
department, Wilson & Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal.; and A. F. Faris, manager, Davis 
Packing Co., Boise, Ida. 


19. First timers at AMI conventions were 
John Cariani, general manager, Cariani 
Sausage Co., San Francisco, Cal., and M. J. 
Borelli, president, M. J. Borrelli & Co, 


also of San Francisco. 





records unless they are accurate. You 
want to check them and see whether 
they are accurate and available and on 
what use they are based. 

After these things are done, you be- 


THEY HELP KEEP DOGS HAPPY AND WELL 


Meeting to consult on mutual problems facing packers of dog food was the AMI com- 
mittee on dog food under the chairmanship of Russell M. Smith. 
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gin making time studies. This is cer- 
tainly a basic part in any wage in- 
centive plan, but particularly so in the 
meat industry where operations are 
seasonal. Therefore, it is important 
that time studies be set up in three 
steps. In the first place you must have 
a description of the layout of the job 
when the study was made. You must 
have a method description, because very 
frequently you change methods from 
day to day, or you don’t perform an 
operation for awhile, or a different 
crew does it. Therefore, you must have 
a method description set up. Finally, 
you must have an element description 
so that you can tie the standards down 
to the job. 

You must be able to defend your 
standards today. You have to substanti- 
ate them and you must have a com 
plete time study before you can pos 
sibly substantiate your standards. 

In making a time study, I think this 
question nearly always comes up: What 
is a fair day’s work? What constitutes 
a fair day’s work? How fast should @ 
man work? That. is a problem your 
time study men must decide. They 


a 
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must determine and fix in their own 
minds what constitutes a fair day’s 
work and tie it into something that is 
tangible and something that is definite. 
Here again, there are a lot of standards 
that have to be proved today and this 
business of how fast a man should 
work has been a very debatable prob- 
lem and there is a lot of room for dis- 
agreement on the thing. 


Well, then, how can we set time 
standards when our whole basis is on a 
normal production? We are going to 
pay for effort over and above that 
normal production. The point I am 
getting at is this: Through some re- 
search work we have taken operators 
and checked what might be called silly 
operations. We have broken down 
manual work into the various classifica- 
tions of motions. For instance, the wrist 
motion, the forearm motion, the upper 
arm motion and the body motion. Those 
motions are used in all meat packing 
plants, factories, canneries, in almost 
any kind of work. Every manual job 
you perform uses certain of those mo- 
tions or combinations of them. 


We did that to find out what is a 
normal work base. We wanted to know 
because we had to stand before super- 
visors and unions and employes and de- 
fend a normal work base. We had some 
fellows stand up and perform simple 
operations eight hours a day, five days 
a week, so they could maintain the 
pace all day long without appreciable 
fatigue. These fellows did it all day 
long and out of that we arrived at a 
conception of a base for these various 
classifications of motions. 


Now, that is just the very founda- 
tion upon which this concept of normal 


working pace was built. From there, 
you have to translate it into the actual 
plant and see how it works out. Actu- 
ally, in plant operations, this is watched 
closely by the supervisors and the in- 
dustrial engineers and so forth, to see 
just what performance would be gained 
by employes working on this norm. 
Now, the standards that you arrive 
at are the bases for wage incentive 
application. You can convert them into 
money. You can use them any way you 
want. The main thing to remember is, 
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INSTITUTE BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEET AT LUNCHEON 


Members of the Institute board of directors met for their annual luncheon on the 
second day of the convention. It is understood there was some discussion about the 
scarcity of livestock. 


get your standards right because you 
are paying for plus effort over and 
above what constitutes a normal day’s 
work. Those standards should be used 


CANNERS SMILE 
DESPITE LACK OF 
MEAT AND CANS 


Officers of the National 
Meat Canners Associa- 
tion pictured just prior 
to the group’s luncheon 
meeting are (left to 
right): J. F. Clair, Re- 
public Food Products 
Co., secretary; William 
Foell, Foell Packing 
Co., treasurer; Russell 
Smith, Wilson & Co., 
vice president; Ted 
Tait, Swift & Company, 
president. 


in cost estimating and planning and 
scheduling. In the meat packing busi- 
ness, where operations are variable, 
they are certainly worthwhile where 
you move one crew from one depart- 
ment to the next. 

We feel definitely that individuals 
should be used wherever possible. How- 
ever, sometimes, it is advisable to use 
group incentive, but never use it unless 
everyone in the group can see everyone 
else. You must have that. We like 
to see supervisors placed on an incentive 
based on factors they can control. 

In closing, I want to add we feel that 
wage incentives certainly have a place 
in our whole business setup to provide 
a basis for lower costs, bringing about 
increased production, but they are more 
than that. They are a means of recog- 
nizing the self-interest in human en- 
deavor, which for my money, is a basic 
part of any philosophy for free enter- 
prise. 


The meeting recessed at 3:35 p.m. 
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Entertainment—Eva Coleman, Audition Winner, Chicago Opera Company 
“The Unfinished Business of Education”—Dr. Samuel N. Stevens 


Entertainment—Dunninger, Master Mentalist 
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Stevens Says Americans Need Re-Education 
in Fundamentals on Which Nation was Built 


NSTITUTE chairman J. H. McCall 

I presided at the annual dinner held 

on Tuesday evening October 1, at 
the Stevens hotel. 

CHAIRMAN McCALL: Last year 
when we held our first postwar annual 
meeting, we had high hopes for the 
year ahead, which now is the year just 
past. We could foresee a return to nor- 
mal operations—we thought. 

But now as we look back on it, we 
can see how wrong we were. It has 
been a difficult period for us, and for 
most other people. Our national 
economy has suffered from strikes, 
shortages, layoffs, and political bicker- 
ing. 

All of which leads logically to the 
conclusion that some fundamental re- 
adjustments are in order. 

We have as our speaker this evening, 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, a man whose 
specialty is “human relations.” We are 
hoping that he can provide us with a 
diagnosis and a prescription, for if 
there’s one thing we need it’s better 
human relations. I’ll leave it to Dr. 
Stevens to define the term. 


Dr. Stevens has just completed his 
sixth year as president of Grinnell col- 
lege, Grinnell, Ia., the oldest liberal arts 
college west of the Mississippi. He is 
a graduate of Wesleyan university, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., and did graduate work 
at Johns Hopkins university, Garrett 
Institute and Northwestern university. 
He received his Ph.D. degree from 
Northwestern. 


Being interested in community 
affairs, Dr. Stevens served for six 
years as president of the Evanston 
board of education, as a member of the 
Chicago Crime Commission, and as 
chairman of the City Committee on In- 
dustrial Relations while in Chicago. 


LAWNS NGAI 


As a professional psychologist, he 
held memberships in all of the profes- 
sional psychology associations and pi- 
oneered in the development of person- 
nel and industrial psychology in this 
country. He has served as a psycho- 
technical consultant for many national 
industrial organizations. 


His interest in the problems of labor 
relations has resulted in service as 
arbitrator in labor disputes for many 
years, and he has served as special ad- 
visor on labor relations to both manage- 
ment and organized labor groups. Dur- 
ing the war, he served as a public 
member of the seventh regional War 
Labor Board in Kansas City. His con- 
sulting services also were used by the 
Army and Navy and by other govern- 
mental agencies. 

Dr. Stevens is the author of numerous 
books and periodical publications. In- 
cluded among these are a “Primer of 
Industrial Psychology,” “A.B.C. of Sales 
Results,” a text on general psychology, 
a volume of essays on “Religion and 
Life Adjustments,” and numerous sci- 
entific psychological articles in the pro- 
fessional journals. In addition, he has 
developed a number of tests which are 
widely used in business and industry. 

Without further preliminaries, I pre- 
sent to you Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, who 
will talk to us about “human relations.” 


SPEAKERS’ TABLE AT DINNER 


Views of the speakers’ table during the 
convention banquet held in the grand 
ballroom of the Stevens hotel Tuesday 
evening. At this table were seated industry 
leaders, directors of the American Meat 
Institute and other dignitaries. Photo- 
graphs below are views of the table as 
seen by the audience. 
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R. SAMUEL N,. STEVENS: It is 
an honor and a distinct pleasure 
for me to be here. I realize fully that 
I can do my best service by serving as 
a prelude to the exciting adventure 
which we_ shall 
have in a few mo- 
ments when Mr. 
Dunninger comes 
in. I hope that he 
will not be asked to 
reveal fully some of 
the ideas and 
thoughts that some 
of you may have. 
I imagine that 
they might con- 
cern rather nega- 
tively rather fa- 
mous personages. 
I feel a great 
deal of fellow sym- 
pathy for you gen- 
tlemen. I am of the opinion that you 
have been kicked around. In fact, I 
could wish that you had some one to 
advise you as did the girl who was 
being chased by a sailor. Her father 
said, “Run to the round house, Sally, he 
can’t put you in a corner there.” 
Although we have not been afflicted 
with the multiplicity of directives, coun- 
terdirectives and indirectives that you 
people have been troubled with, even 
colleges now-a-days are in style. We 
too, have our shortages and our sur- 
pluses. We have a shortage of meat, 
gentlemen. That is serious and my di- 
rector of foods asked me yesterday 
when she knew I was coming to speak to 
this group, if I would say a word in 
her behalf. In fact, I can well imagine 
the confusion in the minds of this in- 
dustry, and that yours is somewhat like 
the confusion of a man who went back 
to work for the Chrysler company dur- 
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ing the war. He had been retired and 
another friend of his who had also been 
retired went back into the shops. When 
Mike went in to start his work he saw 
Pat and said, “Pat, how goes it?” Pat 
said, “Oh, it isn’t like it used to be. 
You know, now-a-days they do things 
so fine, why they just work things right 
down to a thousandth of an inch.” 
Mike said, “That is terrible. How many 
are there in an inch?” Pat said, “I don’t 
know, but there must be millions of 
them.” 

How much longer are we going to 
have to endure some of these things? It 
is indeed in the lap of the gods, and 
1948 is a long while away. But it is not 
my purpose to talk politics tonight be- 
cause that is neither my forte nor my 
piece de resistance. I want to talk about 


something much more fundamental and 
something that I do know about, and 
that is, “The unfinished business of edu- 
cation.” You may be surprised before I 
am through as to what I mean by this. 
No thoughtful person can deny that our 
country is in the midst of a conflict far 
more serious in its possible consequences 
to all of us than the war, itself. 

Our national problems are compli- 
cated by the inevitable consequences of 
the war; by our involvement with other 
nations in the determination of the 
peace; our preoccupation with these 
matters, of course, tends to cause us 
to be confused and sometimes mis- 
directed as we try to cope with the prob- 
lems of our internal economy. We have 
to deal with England’s strange conten- 
tions; with Russia’s mysterious aspira- 
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tions, to say nothing of the confusion 
which exists in the minds of the leaders 
of governments throughout the world, 
There are two faiths struggling—two 
faiths which are in conflict in the world 
today. One is a belief in human free 
dom. The other is a belief in the sub- 
ordination of the individual to some 
kind of all-powerful state. 


In some countries this conflict goes 
on underneath the surface. I talked with 
an authority the other day who has 
recently returned from an amazing trip 
through Russia, unescorted and unav- 








Dignitaries Who 


IRECTORS and officers of the 
D Institute, other meat industry 
leaders, educators, bank presi- 
dents, heads of railroads and other 
great industrial organizations were 
seated at the speakers’ tables, extending 
the length of the hall, during the con- 
vention banquet held in the grand ball- 
room of the Stevens hotel, Tuesday 
evening, October 1. Speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, 
president, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 
Guests seated at the front speakers’ 
table, left to right, as viewed by the 
audience, were: 


TABLE I 


Cart WEISEL, yr., member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Weisel & Co. 

Dexos L. James, manager, agricultural depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America. 

Cuartes E. Herrick, past president, American 
Meat Institute. 

t W. H. Avsers, president, Albers Super Markets, 
ne. 

WaALrTeR SEILER, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Karl Seiler & Sons. 

J. Frank Grimes, president, Independent Groc- 
ers’ Alliance Distributing Co. 

T. A. Connors, national meat representative, The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

Harter D. Peer, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Peet Packing Co. 

H. J. Devereaux, vice president, National Wool 
Growers Association. 

A. W. Brickman, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and vice president, Illinois Meat Co. 

Apa GutTH, president, The National Association 
of Retail Meat’ ealers, Inc. 

E. D. Henneserry, member of board of direc- 
tors of Institute, and president, The Hull & Dillon 
Packing Co. 

James L. DonneELLty, executive vice president 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association. 

Cuester G. Newcoms, member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co. 

Davip H. Reimers, president, The Live Stock 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Grorce C. AspraHAM, member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Abraham Bros. 
Packing Co. 

R. C. Pottock, general manager, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Cuartes J. FAULKNER, general counsel, Armour 
and Company. 

Bentiey G. McCown, president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. 

Harotp H. Swirt, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the University of Chicago, and vice 
chairman of board of Swift & Company. 

Paut S. Russet, president, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. 


R. A. Ratu, president, The Rath Packing Co. 
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Georce A. Matcotm, president, Drovers Na- 
tional Bank, Drovers Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago. 

D. R. Howtanp, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Miller and Hart. 

H. V. McNamara, executive vice president, Na- 
tional Tea Co. 

Oscar EmcGe, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Emge & Sons. 

W. H. Spencer, Hobart W. Williams distin- 
guished service professor of Government and Busi- 
ness in the School of Business, The University of 
Chicago. 

D. E. NeperGcaLt, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, D. E. Nebergall Meat 
Co. 

Puiturp R. Crarke, 
Bank & Trust Co. 

G. L. CuiLpress, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and general manager, Houston Pack- 
ing Co. 

Dr. A. R. Miter, Chief, Meat Inspection Di- 
vision, Bureau of Animal Industry, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

J. F. Krey, member of board of directors of In- 
stitute, and executive vice president, Krey Packing 
- 


president, City National 


Georce R. Dressier, secretary, The National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers, Inc. 

H. R. Davison, vice president, American Meat 
Institute. 

S. Epcar Danany, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, The Danahy Packing 
Co. 

D. F. Hunt, president, United Stockyards Corp. 

G. Wa. Brrrect, member of board of directors 
of Institute and president, Ch. Kunzler Co. 


TABLE II 


Lorenz NevnHorF, jr., member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Neuhoff, Inc. 

Arnotp P. Benson, director, Department of Ag- 
riculture, State of Illinois. 

Wa ter E. Retneman, member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co. 

Jesse M. Duerz, 
Stores Co. 

Henry L. Corrin, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Gibson Packing Co. 

Water F. Srravs, chairman of the board, 
W. F. Straub & Co. 

Eart M. Gisns, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and vice president, Earl C. Gibbs, Inc. 

H. Harotp Meyer, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and vice president, the H. H. Meyer 
Packing 

Daviv B. McDoveat, 
Trust Co. 

W. F. ScHiuverserc, member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, the Wm. Schlu- 
derberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 

Cuarwes Lunp, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, Office 
of International Trade, United States Department 
of Commerce. 

Samvuet SLotrkin, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp. 

H. W. Sere, president, Chicago Great West- 
ern ar oe 

R. rv dant member of board of directors of 
mL and president, Kingan & Co. 


meat department, American 


vice president, Northern 
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Joun W. Ratu, member of board of directors of 
a se and chairman of board, The Rath Pack- 
ing 

H. J. Reep, dean and director, School of Agricul- 
ture, Purdue University. 

c F. W. HorrMan, president, The Cudahy Packing 

0. 

James R. Leavett, president, Continental Iii- 
nois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. 

Tuos. E. WiLson, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and chairman of the board, Wilson & 
Co., Inc. 

Epwarp E. Brown, chairman of the board, The 
First National Bank of Chicago. 

Westey HARDENBERGH, president, 
Meat Institute. 

Samvuet N. Stevens, president, Grinell College. 

J. H. McCatt, chairman of board of Conte of 
Institute, and vice president, J. H. Allison & Co. 

F. G. Guriey, president, The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway System. 

Joun Hotmes, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Swift & Company. 

Ratex Bupp, president, Burlington Lines. 

Georce A. Eastwoop, member of board of di- 
rectors of Institute, and president, Armour and 
Company. 

Roy C. INGERSOLL, president, Ingersoll Steel & 
Disc Division, Borg-Warner Corp. 

Oscar G. Mayer, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, Oscar Mayer & Co. 

R. L. Wirttams, president, Chicago and North 
Western Railway Systems. 

C. J. Apsort, president, Nebraska Stock Growers 
Association. 

Grorce A. Scumipt, member of board of diree- 
tors of Institute,, and president, Stahl-Meyer, Ine. 

E. T. Fivsey, vice president Emeritus, The Uni 
versity of Chicago. 

Gerorce M. Foster, member of board of directors 
of Institute, and president, John Morrell & Co. 

Laurance Armour, chairman of the board, La 
Salle National Bank. 

Harry REep, director, livestock branch, Produc 
tion and Marketing Administration, U. s Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Louis E. Kaun, vice president, 
Sons Co. 

Watter F. Crark, president, 
rant Association. 

Epwarp F. WILson, 
Inc. 

A. Z. Baker, president, 
Association. 

GarFIELD V. Cox, dean, School of Business, The 
University of Chicago. 

Frank A. Hunter, yr., member of board of d 
rectors of Institute, and president, Hunter Packing 
Co. 

' Leo Burnett, president, Leo Burnett Company, 
nc. 

J. L. Roperts, member of board of directors of 
Institute, and president, Georgia Packing Co. 

B. B. BruM.ey, president, National Live Stock 
Producers Association. 

S. P. Cornetius, member of board of director 
of Lm a and president, Cornelius Packing Co 

J. O'Connor, general manager, The Uniow 
Stork Yard & Transit Co. 


president, Illinois Central 


American 
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National Restaw 
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BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF OSCAR MAYER RECEPTION 


The barmen were busy people at the reception given by Oscar Mayer & Co., in the 
north assembly room om the hotel’s third floor on the evening of the banquet. Many 
friends stopped in for hors d’oeuvres and cocktails on their way to the banquet. 


_, thorized, and he reports an amazing 
+ amount of confusion, tension and un- 
' certainty, as well as uneasiness and dis- 

satisfaction. In this country this con- 
flict is going on somewhat in the open, 
but not entirely understood. 


; Real Nature of Conflict 


We do not seem to recognize fully that 

| we are trying to make up our minds 
here whether we are going to have a 

' society of free men or some other kind; 
but this is the essential nature and the 
fundamental dynamic background for 
all the seething and internal conflict, 


Many political systems have been 
shattered by the war. The task of re- 
construction we recognize is worldwide, 
and yet, in a very peculiar sense, this 
, task of reconstruction takes different 
| forms in different places. We have no 

cities to rebuild. However, we have an 
' economic structure that is tottering. 


It seems to me and to other thought- 
ful persons of greatest importance that 
in our country and throughout the 
world men and women should move 
steadily toward freedom. This great 
nation of ours which has amazed the 
world with its productivity is an in- 
finitely complex organization. It could 
not be built by one man, or maintained 
by one man, or by any small group of 
people. It is a product of millions of 
people. 


It came into existence because great 
numbers of free men were free to use 
their imagination and their courage. In 
other words, they were free to compete 
with one another for the rewards of 
energy, initiative, and daring. 


The theme song of American great- 
ness has been productivity. Our great 
industrial and business institutions 
form the apex, not the foundation, of 
our economic structure. I do not know 


BUSY SCENE AT WILSON & CO. RECEPTION 


Many cocktail Parties and receptions were held on the night of the convention 
_’ banquet. Pictured is part of the crowd at the Wilson & Co. party which was staged 
in two large dining rooms on the third floor of the Stevens. 
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exactly how many million farmers pro- 
duce the product which you gentlemen 
process, and I do not know how many 
hundreds of thousands of men distribute 
the product when you do process it. But, 
you are in a sense the binder in this 
food business. You would be nothing 
without the millions in back of you, 
and the millions ahead of you. 

And, what is true of the meat in- 
dustry is true of every great industry 
in this country. The thousands and 
millions of small businesses of little 
men who are willing to venture, who are 
willing to dare, who are not afraid to 
strive in the hope of making a profit; 
this is the nature of our own American 
structure and we must never forget it. 

Big business can get big headlines, 
but it is the ultimate servant and the 
result of the upward pressure of mil- 
lions and thousands of little businesses 
and little men. This is the genius of 
the American scene, and anything that 
happens that makes it progressively 
difficult for thousands of little men to 
venture into the business of making a 
living by risking energy and capital is 
detrimental to freedom and destructive 
of our society. 


Role of Science 


Technological developments which 
have emphasized the role of science in 
human affairs have been one of the 
great explanations for our success, but 
more important in my opinion has been 
the willingness of men to work, to pour 
out their energy in an unrestricted 
manner to gain something for them- 
selves and their fellowmen. The 
greatest need in the world today is not 
more technological improvement, but 
new social inventions which will realize 
the potential energies of all of us ina 
manner comparable to that in which 
the energies of matter have been 
realized by the atomic scientists. 

The challenge that exists in our eco- 
nomic society today is not simply the 
proposition that the workers need some 
other political system, but it is to im- 
prove the political system in such a way 
that, without destroying it, we can 
create conditions under which there will 
be an even greater release of human 
energy than ever before. 

There are several great barriers that 
exist between us and the solution of 
those conflicts about which I have been 
talking. These barriers must be re- 
moved, and it is my conviction that it 
is through a process of education only 
that these barriers can be removed. 


Surrendered Freedom 


Our people have become emotionally 
enmeshed in alien notions concerning 
the way to happiness and security. In 
spite of much evidence to the contrary, 
our American people have gradually 
been taken in by the idea that the in- 
dividual worker no longer has the op- 
portunity to realize for himself the 
good things of life». As a result, he has 
been led into giving up his individual 
freedom to labor organizations whose 
leaders promise to give him security, 
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higher pay, better working conditions— 
all without necessarily demanding of 
him any real increase in his own pro- 
ductivity. 

These leaders have promised this in- 
dividual a larger freedom because they 
could settle for him and many others 
the problems of wages and working con- 
ditions, without, as I say, necessarily 
demanding of him any particular in- 
crease in loyalty, responsibility, or pro- 
ductivity to his employers. 

Government with a siren voice has 
promised men security from the cradle 
to the grave if they will only perpetuate 
an ever-increasing bureaucracy. The 
voice of the bureaucrat is heard abroad 
in the land—and it is not the voice of 
the turtle—asking men and women to 
give up freedom, asking them to look 
to some other source than themselves 
and their cooperative efforts to produce 
the good things of life. Government has 
promised that it will guarantee incomes 
to men out of work, and, therefore, in 
the very act, decreasing the will to 
work; guaranteeing men health when 
they are sick; guaranteeing them food 
if they are hungry. And, with wonder- 
ful persuasiveness, the bureaucrat of 
our modern governing structure invites 
men to become enslaved by the tyranny 
of government in order to enjoy a new 
freedom. 


Men Enslaved 


So persuasive have these voices be- 
come, and so continuous have they rung 
in the ears of young and old that even 
people who ought to know better are 
beginning to believe that it is true. In 
fact, I am reminded of a story of an 
individual who was an oil prospector in 
heaven, and he was overcrowded and 
couldn’t find an apartment. It was sug- 
gested that maybe if he could get some- 
body to move to hell it would be all 
right. So, he went around with a lot of 
blue-sky selling about the tremendous 
discoveries of oil that had suddenly been 
made in hell, and there was a rush to 


get there. As a result, he had all the 
apartments he wanted. But, he also was 
found going out of the gate, and so St. 
Peter asked him why he was going. He 
said: “So many people are talking about 
it, there must be something in it.” 

This is the danger of our situation. 

I should like to point out that it took 
less than one generation of one kind of 
government to transform the German 
people into one of the greatest spiritual 
commitments in history—less than one 
generation of using education in a con- 
stant repetitive manner toward the at- 
tainment of just one end. This is the 
hazard of our situation, for we have all 
of these persuasive voices speaking con- 
stantly at every point that would ap- 
peal to man’s lower natural tendencies 
not to think, not to work unless he is 
driven and is hungry, and not to desire 
to get out of his own way, or to assume 
more responsibility than the needs that 
the body requires. 


Danger of Situation 


So persuasive has our government 
become, and these other agencies, that 
for more than 15 years our people have 
been lulled into a progressive state of 
enslavement through the tyranny of 
red tape, through administrative gov- 
ernment that performs the role of both 
juror and judge, and through executive 
orders accumulated ad infinitum to con- 
trol every phase of our life. 


The difficulty you are in, in the meat 
industry right now, need never have 
happened, and you know it. It is the di- 
rect product of confusion confounded 
by people who are not as smart as they 
thought they were. 

The second barrier to the develop- 
ment and the resolution of our dilemma 
is a moral and spiritual one. There has 
been a deterioration of moral and ethi- 
cal values as a dominant mode of con- 
duct and behavior. People have pro- 
gressively been led to find the release 
of their own sense of moral responsi- 





ARMOUR RECEPTION WAS POPULAR AFFAIR 
The west ballroom of the Stevens Hotel was a well filled spot on convention banquet 
night. Armour and Company played host to conventioneers and friends with a gala 
cocktail party and reception just before the banquet. 
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bility through the acceptance of the 
idea that George will assume that re- 
sponsibility; George being organized 
groups to which the individual belongs, 
and finally, to George himself. 

As a result, we are in danger of be- 
coming one of the most unmoral if not 
immoral people in modern times. When 
national policies are determined on the 
basis of political expediency, we have a 
form of energy which is destructive to 
the morality of the people. When regu- 
lations become so many and various and 
so complicated that even well-inten- | 
tioned men are frustrated by the very | 
effort to conform to them, we have the 
perfect conditions for action which by 
its very nature has immoral and un- 
ethical and unsocial consequences. 


No Moral Responsibility 


The result is, little by little, men and | 
women have assumed that they need not | 
accept moral and ethical responsibility 
for their judgments. Millions of people | 
have been unintentionally affected with | 
the belief that it is admirable, that it is 
in the interest of the better service of | 
the world community for standards of 
decency to be determined by political 
and national and international expedi- 
ency. A great society in this country | 
cannot be built from such an intention | 
and the development in our people of ' 
an interest and integrity in moral and J 
ethical ends is one of the great needs of | 
our times and is a challenge which must | 
be met by any system of government | 
which happens to prevail. 

There is no greater force in the | 
world than the example of men of high 
integrity, honesty of purpose and great 
idealism, living, acting and governing 
in terms of these things. A return to 
honest standards of moral and ethical 
behavior is essential if we are to pre- | 
serve in this country, political, eco- 
nomic and social freedom. 


Final Barrier 


The final barrier to a satisfactory re- 
construction of our American society is | 
our woeful ignorance of the point of } 
view and the way of life of other peo- 
ples. We assume that because we be- § 
lieve in the possibility of the infinite | 
growth of other persons and ourselves 
as well, and are willing to eliminate | 
basic considerations that rest on artifi- 
cial distinctions as to economic status, J 
religion, race or creed, that all other | 
peoples who claim to be democratic, or 
who aspire to be democratic, have this | 
same orientation. Nothing could bef 
further from the truth. 

In Europe we still have, in many 
ways, a medieval conception of society. | 
Anyone who has been in Europe during | 
these recent days, fighting these battles, j 
I am sure, was impressed with the con- § 
ditions that exist in Italy, in the Balkan 
states, in parts of Germany and in some 
parts of France. These conditions are 
so unlike and atypical of anything we | 
have in this country, that the entire’ 
outlook of the individual is conditioned 
by them. 


In the Far East, the Oriental outlook 
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in regard to human nature has nothing 
in common with our Western civiliza- 
tion. It is only when Western ideas 
Have permeated the surface of that 
culture that we begin to see the start- 
ling differences. In the Orient, man is 
worth nothing. Human life has no value, 
and a few people, more or less, dead, 
dying or starving, are unimportant. Mil- 
lions of people there have no security, 
not even at the animal level. They have 
no homes. They have no philosophy. 
The democratic ideas of fair play and 
of equal competition, which are so 
much a part of our democratic way of 
life, have no reality in many parts of 
the world. Is it any wonder that even 
our diplomats find themselves frus- 
trated and confused when they attempt 
to deal with representatives of other 
countries at the peace tables from a 
framework of reference that is com- 
pletely foreign to most of the rest of 
the world? 

Until we recognize that not all so- 
called democratic governments are 
democratic in the American sense of 
the word, we are going to be continually 
misunderstood. Until the American peo- 
ple acquire a much greater understand- 
ing of the differences as well as the 
similarities that exist between us and 
other cultures, we are not even going 
’ to be able to understand the forces that 
. are at work in our own society. For, 
_ we are no longer a melting pot; but 
into our life blood at the present day 
has streamed not only the strength of 
many cultures in Europe, but the poi- 
sons as well, and in the prevailing 
stream of life of our body politic today 
are all of the incipient social diseases 
that are the product of tyranny, ignor- 
ance, superstition and downright evil 
that have been a part of the inheritance 
of Europe and the Orient for hundreds 
of years. We have, in other words, three 
| great barriers to overcome. 


' Three Barriers 


They can’t be overcome by wishful 
thinking. They cannot be eliminated by 
divine intent. They cannot even be 
eliminated by government directive. 
There is only one way in which we can 
eliminate these barriers and achieve 
for ourselves a new opportunity to re- 
construct out of old, good things that 
have made us great, a society that may 
| yet be free. And, that way is through 
the way of education; education that is 
directed with as serious intention to- 
* wards applying science to the problems 
: of society as it has been directed toward 
applying science to the problems of 
technology. 

The hope in our day, as in the past, 
- has been in an education that will lib- 
erate the minds of men and not enslave 
them, an education that is free to evalu- 
ate historically and critically the 
_ strength and the weakness of all of the 
intentions, political, economic and social, 
that move in our time. 

The most reactionary position that 
can be taken is the one that nothing can 
be done about it. The most hopeless po- 
sition that can be taken is that what is 
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CROWD AT CUDAHY COCKTAIL PARTY 


Part of the crowd who stopped in for refreshments and relaxation at the reception 
given by Cudahy Packing Co. on the night of the convention banquet. 


in the making is necessarily good. The 
hardest position to take is the one of 
which I speak, the position that will 
cause you and me to recognize that 
each of us has a job to do, not merely 
the teacher in the grammar school or 
the high school or the college, but each 
of us must, in our own way, become 
the teachers of a few. We must be able 
to carry on, in season and out of season, 
a constant program of education, teach- 
ing men and women to think again, not 
only about the roots from which they 
have sprung, but about the growths 
which they can yet enjoy by working 
together to that end. 

It is our task, as I see it, to see to it 
that men and women everywhere are 
made alive to the vibrant facts of a free 
society, and are created again in the 
image of those men who were willing to 
dare in order to gain the life they 
wanted for themselves and their chil- 
dren. It is easy for you gentlemen sit- 
ting there in your businesses day after 
day to condemn the colleges because as 
some people think there are a lot of 
“Reds” in colleges; to condemn the 
schools because they don’t do the proper 
job of educating; and yet it seems to 
me that it is not entirely fair for you 
to take that position against the schools 
and colleges. 


Schools Need Support 


The high schools and grammar 
schools in this country are maintained 
and have their life and being in the 
commitments that you are willing to 
make financially and otherwise for 
them. You can have the kind of schools 
you want. You can have the kind of 
colleges you want. You can create the 
educational mirror through which your 
own influence will become effective, 
but how many of you are willing to do 
this sacrificial and difficult thing? The 
big cry is going up in the land today, 
“What are we going to do to maintain 
our schools? Taxes are getting out of 
sight. Shall we leave it to propaganda 


what we can do in an educational fash- 
ion?” 

I happen to be the president of a 
privately endowed institution. Our life 
is determined in large measure by the 
spiritual commitments that men and 
women have to the values of higher edu- 
cation that can liberate men’s minds 
and hearts and yet you would be sur- 
prised how indifferent the majority of 
businessmen are to the importance of 
this particular type of social task. 
Ladies and gentlemen, education is an 
unfinished business. Do we want a bet- 
ter society? Do we want a society in 
which we can again recapture some of 
the freedoms which in the past we en- 
joyed? Do we want a society which will 
actually assume the moral and spiritual 
leadership of a war-torn world? If we 
de, then let us recognize that educa- 
tional tasks are not done, and that it 
takes more than technology to make a 
good society. Let us recognize that each 
of us, as enlightened American citizens, 
must assume the role of prophet and 
president, teacher and minister; we 
must be prophetic in the way in which 
we can point the way out of the bogs 
and dilemmas into which we have gotten 
ourselves. 


We must be priestly in the way in 
which we worship at the shrine of in- 
tegrity, honesty and truth. We must 
be ministers in the way in which we 
seek to serve this oncoming generation 
in order that they may do a vastly bet- 
ter job that we ever did, and we must 
be teachers who are not afraid to be- 
lieve the ancient truth that if we know 
the truth; the truth will set us free. 





This issue of The National 
Provisioner contains the on- 
ly complete proceedings of 
the American Meat Institute 
Annual Meeting. 
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’ Prospects for Agriculture, 
> Fats and Business Surveyed 


on October 2, 1946 with Chester G. 

Newcomb, vice chairman of the 
board of directors, American Meat In- 
stitute, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The title 
of the first talk this morning is “The 
Outlook for Agriculture’, because agri- 
culture is basic to our economy. The 
outlook for agriculture is in a large 
measure the out- 
look for the nation. 

Following the 
first World War a 
distinct dislocation 
occurred in agricul- 
ture. The speaker 
may have some- 
thing to say about 
this topic, but 
naturally we are 
all wondering 
whether a similar 
dislocation will 
take place in this 
postwar period. 
The speaker who 
will discuss the 
outlook for agriculture is well qualified 
to give you some sound predictions. He 
has been in close touch with agricul- 
ture, both nationally and internation- 
ally, for many years. He holds degrees 
from the universities of Kansas and 
Wisconsin. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Political Science from the 
University of Geneva, Switzerland. 

His positions in connection with agri- 
culture have been numerous. From 
1922 to 1929 he was the American rep- 
resentative for the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. He was economic 
consultant of the Federal Farm Board 
in charge of the foreign agriculture 
service for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture from 1929 to 1931. Since 
1932, he has been chairman of the de- 
partment of agriculture and economics 
of the University of Wisconsin. I pre- 
sent to you Dr. Asher Hobson. 


WHAT IS AHEAD IN 
AGRICULTURE TOLD 
BY ASHER HOBSON 


R. ASHER HOBSON: All through 

this war farmers have been won- 
dering what is likely to happen to agri- 
culture after the war and now that the 
war is over, or at least most of the 
shooting has stopped, they are still won- 
dering, and well they may because a 
good many of them remember what 
happened to agriculture after the last 
war. 

May I summarize that situation for 
you? During the period between 1920 
and 1921, as you will perhaps remem- 
ber, farm prices didn’t break until July, 


Toon meeting reconvened at 10 a.m. 
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1920. This is what happened to agricul- 
ture: 

Cash farm income fell from $12,600,- 
000,000 to $8,100,000,000 dollars. I 
know you won’t remember those figures 
and there is no need to take up your 
time with them, but I think you should 
remember that during that short 12 
months cash farm income dropped by 
more than a third. That wasn’t all. The 
index of farm prices fell from a level of 
211 to 125. In other words, farm prices 
were nearly cut in two—not quite, but 
nearly and that wasn’t all. The index 
of farm purchasing power fell from 111 
to 67. Now that means that in 1920, the 
farmer’s dollar would buy 11 per cent 
more goods than it would during the 
base period which was 1910-14. 

To summarize the situation with ac- 
ceptable accuracy, in that 12-month 
period from 1920 to 1921, farmers re- 
ceived about a third less dollars. The 
dollars he received would buy about a 
third less than they would have bought 
ten years before. 


Will History Repeat? 


Of course, farmers are wondering 
what is likely to happen and whether 
history will repeat itself. I am not one 
of those who claim to know what is 
going to happen after this war for you 
know that I know that you know that I 
don’t know so I won’t pretend that I do. 
However, I might present a few facts 
and some considerations that would 
throw some light on this problem and a 
very uncertain future. When a farmer 
asks what is going to happen to agricul- 
ture as a result of this war, what he 
really has in mind is what is going to 
happen to agricultural prices, because 
to him prices are the key to the agricul- 
tural situation. 

However, you see, prices are merely 
the thermometers of economic wealth. 
Prices aren’t the weather. It is the 
effect, not the cause. If you want to 
know what is going to happen to the 
weather, you consult the thermometer 
and study the weather conditions. If you 
want to know what is going to happen 
to prices, of course, you attempt to ap- 
preciate the forces that influence these 
prices. 

If we could foretell in some accept- 
able manner what is likely to be the 
physical volume of agricultural prod- 
ucts in this indefinite future—let’s say 
the physical volume as compared to the 
present—and then if we could estimate 
in some acceptable manner what would 
likely be the demand for those products, 
then I suspect that we would be in a 
fair way of at least getting at what 
would be the probable trend of agricul- 
ture prices. 


I would like to discuss with you those 
two sides of the situation—prices and 


wages. First, what is likely to be agri- 
cultural production compared with the 
present supply. As ycu know, farmers 
have been producing more in the last 
few years than they have ever produced 
before. In 1945 they produced roughly 
about 45 per cent more than they did in 
1918. Now that is quite an accomplish- 
ment, but it is not the most startling 
fact about this increase in agricultural 
production. The most startling fact is 
that producticn in 1945 was accom- 
plished with about 6,000,000 fewer peo- 
ple on the farms. 

Now, that doesn’t mean there were 
6,000,000 fewer workers, but it certainly 
means there were at least three million 
less male workers of 14 years of age or 
over. How was it possible? (By the way, 
1946 promises to be a record time of all 
times from the standpoint of crop pro- 
duction.) 

How is it possible for 6,000,000 fewer 
to produce 45 per cent more? If the 
reasons were connected with the war 
and directly resulting from the war, we 
may reasonably expect that production 
will drop back to prewar normal. If the 
causes were not directly connected with 
the war, and they are likely to continue, 
we will expect this high level of agricul- 
tural production to continue. You know 
the reason. 

I am going to summarize briefly this 
for you. Agriculture, of course, is in a 
machine age. The machine age has just 
about arrived. Outside of the cotton 
South, you can say the family-sized 
farm is a mechanized farm. You don’t 
have to go to the assembly line of a 
factory to get samples of increased effi- 
ciency. What is the effect of this 
mechanization? 


Per Man Output Increased 


The largest effect, the most important 
effect, of course, is that it has greatly 
increased the production per man. It 
spreads man hours over more and more 
acres. 


The second reason is improved cul- 
tural practices. Those improved cul- 
tural practices include better tillage 
methods through mechanization, but 
more important, they include the wide- 
spread use of improved varieties of 
higher yielding seeds, such as hybrid 
corn and special oats. Then, if you add 
to those two a great increase in the use 
of commercial fertilizer—in my state we 
are using eight or nine times as much 
commercial fertilizer as we did nine or 
ten years ago and if we could have ob- 
tained all we wanted, no one knows how 
much we could have used. 

If you take better tillage methods and 
increased use of hybrid seeds and in- 
creased use of commercial fertilizer, you 
explain in large measure this rather 
marked increase for certain products. 
If you multiply the increased produc- 
tion per man due to mechanization, and 
the increased production per acre due to 
cultural practices, you go a long way in 
explaining the 45 per cent gain with 
6,000,000 fewer farm people. 

However, there is another reason well 
known to you, but sometimes over 
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looked, and that 1s a marked reduction 
in draft animals, horses and mules. 
During this period between the two 
wars, we reduced the number of horses 
and mules to the extent that it released 
35,000,000 acres of crop lands and 15,- 
000,000 acres of pasture which were 
used formerly to produce feed for ani- 
mals that no longer exist. This land is 
now used for growing food for animals 
that produce food. In other words, with- 
out enlarging the national farm plant, 
we have increased the food producing 
capacities in the period between the two 
wars something like the equivalent of 
three or four states the size of Wiscon- 
sin. In that respect, agriculture differs 
markedly from industry. The increased 
production of industry is used, to some 
extent at least, by increased plant ca- 
pacity. That can’t be said of agricul- 
ture. The total area under cultivation is 
very little different from what it was 
25 years ago. Practically the whole in- 
crease in agriculture has been due to a 
more efficient use of the old farm plant 
—the prewar farm plant. 


Good Growing Weather 


Now, there is another reason for this 
increased production that you can’t 
overlook and that is good weather. We 
have had better-than-average growing 
weather. Of course, our production 
after the war or after the return to 
normal weather or below normal 
weather will decrease. I don’t know 
what the decrease will be. You get esti- 
mates all the way from eight to 25 per 
cent of the increased production due to 
better than average weather, but I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that farmers are better able and 
more capable now of overcoming some 
of the hazards of weather than they 
were 25 years ago or even 15 years ago. 
Through mechanization they can do the 
right thing at the right time, even 
though the right time is a very short 
space of time at planting time and at 
harvest time. 

That reminds me of a story of a 
young man who bought an old, run- 
down, abandoned farm. He was a hard 
worker and a good manager and in ten 
or 12 years it was one of the finest 
places in the community. A neighbor 
said to him, “You and Providence have 
done pretty well with this farm, haven’t 
you?” 

He said, “Sure; you should have seen 
this farm when God had it alone.” 

I want to give Providence its due, but 
I also want to give some credit to man 
when you are talking about the weather. 


High Yield to Continue 


After this war, I think it is evident 
farmers will continue to use more and 
better machinery and will use more 
high-yielding seeds. They will continue 
to improve their cultural practices. I 
think they are putting more labor on 
farms and what does that add up to? 
As far as I am concerned, it adds up to 
this: that agricultural production will 
remain at high levels after the war. 
Perhaps output will not be so high as 


SMILING EASTERN GROUP HOLD THEIR OWN CONVENTION 


Left to right: Alfred Yentis, owner, Pennsylvania Beef Co.; J. Goldberg, provision 

buyer, Food Fair Stores, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Casey, president, John J. Felin & 

Co., Philadelphia; Edwin F. Schwitzke, secretary, Trunz, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y.; and 

Walter Seiler, president of Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia, take time out to discuss 
the good old eastern seaboard. 


the record years of 1942 and 1943, and 
what is going to be the record year of 
1946, but on the average considerably 
higher than we thought was normal in 
the prewar years of 1935 to 1939. 


I am forced to the conclusion that 
agricultural production in this country 
will outstrip population growth for 
some years to come. Now, if you want 
to sum that up in statistical fashion, I 
borrow a figure from the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in which one of its 
high-ranking members said he thought 
it was reasonable to assume that agri- 
cultural production would continue at 
a level at least 25 per cent higher than 
it was during the five prewar years of 
1935 to 1939. 

The demand side, as far as I am con- 
cerned, is not nearly so clear as is the 
production side. It is far more hazy to 
me and I will prove it to you. I propose 
to leave to others the discussion of the 
immediate future—that period to which 


FORMER COLLEAGUES CHAT 


Miss Helen Peret, associate editor of The 

National Provisioner, and Hollis Peck, 

director of public relations of John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 
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we used to refer as the reconversion 
period. As far as I am concerned, in 
some respects the reconversion period 
is a little more difficult than the war 
period and I have some apprehension 
that somebody in Washington will get 
the idea that maybe we had better go 
back to war to relieve the situation. 

You see, one of the difficulties of such 
a task as mine this morning is that I 
must attempt not only to forecast the 
course of economic forces in a free mar- 
ket, but I must also attempt to guess 
what the government is going to do. I 
submit that the latter is an almost im- 
possible task. You see, we are now wit- 
nessing one of these great, unpredictable 
feats of government. That is, we are 
experiencing a food scarcity—probably 
one such as we have never experienced 
before—and we are experiencing it dur- 
ing the year of a record all-time high in 
crop production. Now, that takes some 
doing. That is not the handiwork of 
any amateur. 


Return of Free Market 


You can readily see why I prefer to 
discuss the indefinite future when, I 
hope, agriculture and industry will re- 
turn to a free market. I want to talk 
about the long pull. I am not going to 
say anything about the meat situation. 
I certainly can’t keep up with such aw- 
ful goings-on. It is far ahead of me. 

In agriculture, the long pull is after | 
the expiration of the two-year Stegall 
period. Let’s start with the assumption 
that agricultural production will aver- 
age 25 per cent above the prewar nor- 
mal. It happens that during the war, 
lend-lease and our shipments abroad to 
our military forces totaled not far from % 
this figure of 25 per cent. 

If we could replace that demand I 
think we could say that agricultural 
prices would be likely to remain at fair- 
ly satisfactory levels even to farmers. 

Now, I expect one of the first things 
you will think of in attempting to seek 
our new sources of demand and take up 
that slack—is that population growth 
will take up the slack. Population | 
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growth will take up some of it, but you 
must remember that our rate of popula- 
tion growth is slowing down. I under- 
stand that students of that subject are 
still of the opinion we will reach a sta- 
tionary level of population in something 
like 25 years. The war has postponed 
that level somewhat, but still we are 
fairly close to it. As a matter of fact, if 
it weren’t for the increased population 
in rural districts, I doubt if we would be 
holding our own at the present time. So, 
you see, farm production isn’t limited to 
food and fiber. 

In the second place, you will say the 
returned veterans are going to eat as 
much here at home as they ate when 
they were overseas. They will eat as 
you and I do, but they will probably not 
eat nearly as much as we had to send 
them so that they could eat what they 
consumed. In other words, we had to 
ship a good deal more than they ate to 
see that they got enough to eat. There 
were several reasons for that. In the 
first place, we had to fill an enormous 
pipeline. We had to provide for the 
hazards of war, sinking and capture 
and we had to provide for that par- 
ticular characteristic of war, waste and 
deterioration in the tropics. 


Other Factors 


Then, there is another reason which 
leads me to believe that the military 
forces as civilians will not eat as much 
man for man as they actually ate when 
working for Uncle Sam. When a vet- 
eran returns and pays for his food as 
he will, he may not care to spend as 
much for food as would be required to 
maintain a military standard of diet. He 
may want to buy a fur coat for his wife 
or to spend it foolishly in some other 
manner. Of course, that is his privilege. 
Then, you have always noticed, haven’t 
you, that you eat more when you are in- 
vited out than when you eat at home? 

Now, in the third place, you will prob- 
ably say the civilian population will eat 
more food when it is unrestricted and 
when it is available. I am not sure of 
that. To be sure, we will eat more of 
some things, There is no doubt about 
it. But, my thoughts are based upon 
some very simple arithmetic and I will 
give the arithmetic to you. It is this: 
In 1945 per capita civilian consumption, 
that is physical volume, was 11 per cent 
above the prewar average of 1935 to 
1939. In other words, at the close of the 
war we are eating 11 per cent more food 
than we did before the war and that 
doesn’t include the Victory Gardens. 
It is my own considered idea that if 
civilian consumption goes up after the 
backlog of demand has been satisfied, it 
will be because of an increase in con- 
sumer purchasing power. 

You know, one of the trademarks of a 
university professor is the ability to ex- 
press simple matters in a rather com- 
plex way and now I am going to start 
practicing my profession. Ordinarily 
the economist starts pouring out a lot 
of statistics and figures and if that isn’t 
sufficient he will drag out some charts. 
I didn’t bring any charts. I don’t think 
I will need them. 
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Personalities From Small and Large Firms 


1. Art G. Haynie and F. K. Foss, vice 
presidents, Wilson & Co., Chicago. 

2. Confabbing are George D. Gillespie, 
National Association of Retail Grocers; 
Frank L. Meyer, salesman, and Herbert L. 
Rauch, superintendent, Sieloff Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

3. K. R. Haynie, chief planning and 
method engineer, and H. A. Schultz, 
method engineer, both Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

4. This trio from the Jacob Folger Packing 
Co., Toledo, O., includes Jacob, Fred- 
rick and Franklin Folger. 

5. John Moninger, AMI, visiting with C. 
M. Van Paris, president and R. S. Cole, 
vice president in charge of sales, Hammond 


Standish & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


6. A. S. Popiel, sales manager, Jaworski 
Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7. R. G. Lewis, chemical research, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, IIl. 


8. A. R. Sulzen and D. A. Winter, buyers 
for the QMC field headquarters. 


9. From South Dakota came P. W. Pear- 
son, manager, lamb department; O. F. 
Matthews, manager, beef department, John 
Morrell & Co., Sioux Falls, and H. J. 
Devereaux, vice president, National Wool 
Growers Association, Rapid City. 


10. Harry Stolty, buyer for Oscar Spitzler, 
and Milford Mucke, vice president, E. E. 


Mucke & Sons, Hartford, Connecticut, 
11. C. J. Stadler, president, and his 
brother, John, vice president, Stadler Pack. 
ing Co., Columbus, Ind. 
12. Lieut. B. J. Bennett, Army Air Force 
Depot, was getting information from James 
R. Hill, the marshall of convention meet. 
ings, and Clarence Mueller of the AMI. 
13. Harry Mandelbaum, sales manager, 
and Morris Mandelbaum, president, Martin 
Packing Co., Newark, N.J., were early 
arrivals. 
14. A. W. Goering (right), president, 
Ideal Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., was 
discussing problems with H. H. Teft, AML 
15. The smile belongs to Ellard Pfaelzer, 
vice president, Pfaelzer Brothers, Chicago, 
With him is his assistant, Robert M. Snapp, 
16. J. M. Gentry, manager, R. L. Zeigler, 
Inc., Selma, Ala., having a serious talk 
with John Coverdale, manager, agricul. 
tural bureau, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 
17. The Cards had just won the National 
League playoffs when this St. Louis group 
was snapped. They are (I. to r.): F. J, 
Copeland, J. Krey Stephens and J. F., 
Krey, president, all of Krey Packing Co., 
St. Louis. 
18. These smiles are worn by Miss Marie 
Aebischer and her boss, E. N. Wentworth, 
head of the livestock bureau, Armour and 
Company, Chicago. 





Some government economists main- 
tained two years ago that a national in- 
come of $150,000,000,000 would keep 
agricultural prices at parity levels in 
the open market. Now, I accept that 
hypothesis for lack of a better one, but 
the question which then arises is: what 
is the likelihood of maintaining a 
national income of $150,000,000,000 
at 1945 price levels? Now, I ap- 
preciate that 1945 price levels are al- 
ready fixed, but nevertheless, I have to 
talk about some stationary price level. 
If you assume that we are going to have 
continued price increases for some time 
to come and further inflation, the bets 
are off as far as I am concerned, so I 
am going to talk about a stationary 
price level and I think I can use the 
1945 one to illustrate what I have in 
mind. 

Go back just a little. In 1944—\that is 
the last full year of the war—we had a 
national income of $160,000,000,000, 
$10,000,000,000 more than the high 
figure of $150,000,000,000. How did we 
attain that record high? We didn’t do 
it by full employment but by over-em- 
ployment. What do I mean? I mean 
that youths were working who would 
ordinarily be in school, older people 
came out of retirement because they 
were needed and women were working 
for wages. Do we have as many em- 
ployed after this war, do you think, as 
we had during the war? Well, I don’t 
know. I rather doubt it, at least after 
we fulfill these pentup demands that 
were the result of the war. Let’s say, 
for the sake of argument, that we have 


as many. Will the payrolls be as high? 
Well, under present circumstances pay- 
rolls are being held up at a remarkable 
rate because of the increase in wages 
granted workers. These increased wages 
on the part of labor are perplexing to 
farmers. The farmers don’t use that 
term “perplexing”; they call it another 
thing, but that is what they mean. 


Farmer Expects Decline 


The reason it is perplexing is that the 
farmers fully expect farm prices to fall 
from their wartime peak. If I know 
farm psychology, and I think I do in the 
section of the country in which I circu- 
late, I would say that not one farmer in 
ten expects that farm prices will remain 
at present levels. I venture to say that 
a majority would not argue that farm 
prices should remain at present levels. 
They don’t openly admit it, but I be 
lieve a good many would say privately 
that farm prices are too high. Certainly 
a great majority do not expect farm 
prices to remain at these levels and con- 
sider it a normal course of events for 
farm prices to drop. However, when 
they expected that, they also expected 
that the prices of the things they bought 
would drop in proportion. Now the pic 
ture is changed. I don’t know what they 
would say. It is almost certain that @ 
great proportion of these increased 
wages will be reflected in the cost of 
the things that farmers buy. 

I find it a little difficult to discuss the 
attitude that you can raise wages with 
out raising prices. The reason I find i 
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difficult is that I am almost unable to 
express myself on it in dignified terms. 
To be sure, over long periods you can 
have increasing wages and falling 
prices, but you have them as a result 
of the production per worker going up 
faster than wages rise. 


Wages and Prices 


The question at the present time is 
whether production per worker is going 
up anything like wages? It seems to me 
there is considerable evidence that the 
production per worker is decreasing. If 
it is, you are going to have increased 
prices of the things that the farmer 
buys. It is my own considered judgment 
that OPA would have increased prices 
in order to get production had there 
been an interim between the old law 
and the new law. 


Of course, the big argument of labor 
is for higher wages; that higher wages 
increase purchasing power and _ in- 
creased purchasing power raises prices 
—also farm prices—and keeps the 
wheels of the factories turning. I wish 
the problem were that simple. If it 
were, no one could long question wage 
increases at any time. The difficulty, as 
I see it, is in the implied assumption 
that labor will be fully employed at 
these higher rates. 

I have some reasons for doubt about 
that, and I will give them to you. In 
1944, the last full year of the war, the 
government purchased $97,000,000,000 
worth of goods and services. The U.S. 
purchased that $97,000,000,000 of goods 
and services out of a total over $197,- 
000,000,000 so let’s say the government 
purchased an equivalent of all the other 
goods and services produced. The gov- 
ernment could do it because if wages 
were raised a higher price was paid. 
High wages were paid for ships and for 
airplanes. However, since the govern- 
ment is dropping out of the picture 
somewhat, and not as fast as I would 
like to see it, the question comes: “Who 
is going to take up that difference be- 
tween what the government buys now 
and that $97,000,000,000 which it bought 
in 1944?” 


Need Full Employment 


The national budget now is running 
around $40,000,000,000 a year. Forty 
from 97 is 57. Who is buying that? 
You and I are, but you and I are going 
to look at the price tags, and if prices 
are too high I suspect that we will re- 
duce our purchases. If we reduce our 
purchases too much there will be consid- 
erable numbers of unemployed and con- 
sumer purchasing power will drop. It 
is my own fear that labor has already 
pretty largely priced itself out of the 
foreign market and if agricultural 
prices over a long pull do as I think they 
are going to do—decline—I fear that 
labor has priced itself out of some por- 
tion of the farm market. 

In order to continue a high price level 
we need a high level of employment in 
industry in this postwar period to main- 
tain consumer purchasing power. Farm- 
ers cannot sell at acceptable prices un- 
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Smile and the World Smiles With You 


1. Operating personnel from the Wilson 
& Co., Chicago plant attending the con- 
vention included (1. to r.): E. Doughty, 
research; W. Erickson, sausage; V. Goh- 
mann, lasting flavor, and J. Tinman, 
sausage. 

2. Talking over the latest government 
regulation are (left) R. H. Daigneau, vice 
president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., and A. W. Gilliam, Washington 
representative of the Institute. 

3. This West Coast group included (I. to 
r.): A. Youngblood, Coast Packing Co., 
Los Angeles; Mrs. Youngblood; S. Paul 
Cornelius, president, Cornelius Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, and A. Rieder, president, 
Coast Packing Co. 

4. The American Packing & Provision Co., 
Ogden, Utah was represented by J. M. 
Devine, president, and E. W. Fallentine, 
vice president and general manager. 

5. He claims Holy Cross still has the best 
football team: John J. Snigorski, trea- 
surer, Essem Packing Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
6. Thinking about ways and means of 
building better and expediting material 
flow is Robert J. McLaren, architect, 
Chicago. 

7. Relaxing in the foyer of the grand 
ball room are (1. to r.): David J. Schach- 
ter and Wm. E. Gearen, Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Chicago plant. 

8. The “up staters” were in the majority 
with (1. to r.) N. L. Hofman, vice presi- 


dent and treasurer, Hofman Packing Co, 
Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., and James §, 
Scala, president, Gold Medal Packing 
Corp., Utica, N. Y., outnumebring R. W, 
“Bob” Earley, New York City. 


9. From the grasslands of Oklahoma came 
Walter Lowery and J. Dyle Carman, both 
of the Wickham Packing Co., Ada, Okla, 


10. Beef operations was the principal topic 
of conversation with this group, (right to 
left), P. L. Robertson, manager Beef 
Division, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; 
G. L. Childress, general manager, Houston 
Packing Co., Houston, Texas; George G, 
Munce, manager branch plants, Kingan 
& Co., and T. T. Sinclair, beef division, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis. 


11. A family group from southern Indi- 
ana included (1. to r.) Mrs. John Wappel; 
John Wappel, general superintendent, 
Duffey’s Inc.; Nancy Sue Shelton; Mrs, 
R. T. Shelton; R. T. Shelton, oe 
Duffey’s Inc., Anderson, Ind. 


12. In a typical “now I'll tell you” mood 
are (1. to r.): Fred Gunkel and G. A, 
Althaus, both vice presidents, Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Madison, Wis. 

13. Acting as hosts at the Cudahy Packing 
Co., cocktail party were (right to left): F, 
J. Madden, general attorney; A. R. White, 
assistant sales manager; J. R. English, 
general superintendent; J. S. Armstrong, 
purchasing agent, F. I. Ryan, manager 

of the casing sales department. 





less the people in the cities have money 
with which to buy. The thing that I 
want to emphasize is that a high level 
of employment in the city does not guar- 
antee farm prosperity. I don’t believe 
you can have farm prosperity without 
it, but I believe you can have full em- 
ployment in the city and still have agri- 
cultural depression. Here are my rea- 
sons: 


It seems to me that it doesn’t matter 
how much domestic consumer purchas- 
ing power there is, the prices of those 
commodities which we produce in excess 
of domestic demand are bound to fall to 
lower levels. I am assuming lower levels 
will be considerably below our present 
domestic levels. This class of commodi- 
ties includes a good number of our sta- 
ples, such as cotton, tobacco, some of 
the meat products and, I suppose, even 
some dairy products such as evaporated 
and dehydrated milk. To me, it is a very 
reasonable expectation that prices will 
drop to lower levels. I believe that most 
farmers share this view. That is not 
their hope, but I think they share that 
view. 


What Are Farmers Doing? 


Now the questions come, Are the 
farmers doing anything to protect them- 
selves? Are they protecting themselves 
against this price decline if and when 
it comes? I am confident that they are 
in a better position to meet the situation 
than they were after the first World 
War. It is evident that they have little 


control over employment, industrial ex- 
pansion and foreign trade. What is the 
farmer doing to help himself? Well, the 
first thing, and it is very hopeful to me, 
is that he is rapidly reducing his long- 
term debt. His mortgage indebtedness 
is now the lowest it has been since 1915. 
It is only half what it was in 1923 after 
the first World War. That is a vast 
contrast. After that war he was in 
creasing his indebtedness. Now he is 
decreasing it. - 
You see, farmers are a little old-fash 
ioned in their attitude toward debt, 
They don’t agree with some of the ideas” 
of people in high authority who look 
upon the debt as an asset. The fa 
still thinks it is a liability. I know 
no better means of preparing for 
clining price levels than reducing t 
fixed overhead charges. The farmer # 
not making, at least to the extent he 
did before the second war, the same 
mistake he made in the first war. The 
evidence is that he is not buying @ 
credit the adjoining “40” before he pays 
for the “home 80.” I hope that is right 


I come to just one last observation. 
is a piece of advice that I give to fa 
ers, but generally I give it to farm 
when I am talking to businessmen. It® 
my thought that after this war the ‘ 


will probably be less room on the lait 
for the inefficient farmer than ever 
fore. Those who do not keep pace 
developments are doomed to failure. 
far as I am concerned this is well: 
have never liked to look upon the 
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as a dumping ground for those who do 
a poor job at it or who farm as a last 
resort. 

We may not have need for two blades 
of grass, or making two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, but we 
certainly do have need of growing two 
blades of grass at the cost of one. That 
is another way of saying we must con- 
tinually increase our efficiency because 
raising efficiency is lowering costs. Effi- 
ciency of production is a good prop to 
the farmer at any time. It is a good 
prop in times of depression, it is a good 
prop in times of prosperity, and I know 
of no government program that can 
substitute for it in promoting a healthy 
agriculture. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Our next 
speaker will discuss “The Outlook for 
Fats and Oils” and we are fortunate in 
having with us an authority on the sub- 
ject. However, he is not meeting with 
a gang of meat packers for the first 
time, as he had 15 years of service with 
Armour and Company. He was em- 
ployed successfully as a sales branch 
house manager, a plant sales manager 
and territorial director of provision sales 
for Armour’s branch houses in the New 
York territory. For five years he acted 
as general director of 65 meat markets 
in the New York metropolitan area. 
Since 1934, he has been connected with 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. He 
was formerly chief of the meats, fats 
and oils department of the livestock sec- 
tion of the foodstuffs division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. He is now chief of foodstuffs 
division of the Office of International 
Trade. He is the author of many charts, 
speeches and studies on the subject of 
oils and fats and has issued since 1941 
the “Fats and Oils Monthly Industry 
Report.” It is a pleasure to present Mr. 
Charles Lund. 


A BALCONY SCENE 


Shown here are two from Tennessee: 

George G. Abraham, president, Abraham 

Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, and (right) 

James H. McCall, of J. H. Allison & Co., 

Chattanooga, and chairman of the AMI 
for 1945—46. 
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LUND SAYS FUTURE 
OF FATS AND OILS 
AFFECTED BY WAR 


HARLES E. LUND: In an outlook 

report, it is usually desirable to 
consider the past as an indication of 
the future. This procedure is only par- 
tially valid in the case of these ver- 
satile fats and oils, 
which are adapt- 
able for use in 
formerly untried 
fields. War always 
results in the de- 
velopment of new 
products to replace 
those affected by 
the disruption of 
world trade. The 
two world wars 
have had profound 
effects on the pro- 
duction and_ ulti- 
mate consumption 
of fats and oils in 
our foreign and 


Cc. E. LUND 


domestic trade. 


Current shortages of linseed oil are 
causing some diversion of soybean oil 
from the edible trades to the paint 
industry. To compensate for this move- 
ment, equivalent quantities of coconut 
oil, our traditional soap fat, have been 
allocated to the manufacture of edible 
products. At various times during the 
war period, when our surplus became 
burdensome, hundreds of millions of 
pounds of lard were diverted to the 
manufacture of soap. 


Fats Exported 


During World War II a greatly ex- 
panded domestic production enabled 
us to ship annually 1,500,000,000 Ibs. 
of fats abroad to our allies. These ex- 
ports—lard, linseed oil, and soybean 
oil, were shipped principally to the 
United Kingdom and Russia. This is 
in contrast to the prewar period, when 
the United States was a net importer 
of 1,500,000,000 lbs. of fats and oils. 
These receipts, principally industrial 
oils destined for the paint pot and the 
soap kettle, were cut in half during 
the war period. However, farms and 
factories performed production mira- 
cles and domestic consumption stand- 
ards remained high. 


Currently, United States supplies, 
in relation to consumption needs, are 
at exceedingly low levels. Domestic 
utilization of fats and oils in 1946 is 
expected to show a decline from last 
year’s 9,800,000,000 lbs. and may de- 
crease by 800,000,000 lbs. from average 
usage during the three preceding war 
years. No improvement in this situa- 
tion is anticipated as a result of do- 
mestic production during the current 
crop year. Estimates, based on crop 
conditions and probable slaughter, in- 
dicate that output of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in the 1946-47 sea- 
son will amount to approximately 8,- 
700,000,000 lbs., compared with the 
1944 record of 11,200,000,000. 
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At this time there is little hope, at 
least until domestic crops come to 
market in 1947, for a balance of supply 
and demand in the edible field—thoge 
fats which provide our consumption of 
lard, shortening, butter, margarine, and 
edible oils. It is not expected that out- 
put of these food fats from domestic 
materials will exceed 6,400,000,000 Ibs, 
in the 1946-47 season. This compares 
with an estimated potential demand, 
if unrestricted, for 7,000,000,000 Ibs. 
Consumption at this level would pro. 
vide 50 lbs. per capita of finished prod- 
ucts of edible fats and oils for our 
population of 142,000,000. Imported fats 
and oils may swell edible supplies some. 
what, but traditionally receipts from 
foreign sources have moved principally 
into industrial channels. 


Industrial Oils Shortage 


With regard to industrial oils, in- 
dications are that shortages in the 
drying trades will continue in 1947, 
unless sizable receipts of Argentine 
linseed oil are imported into this coun- 
try. Output of oil from domestic flax- 
seed may not exceed 400,000,000 Ibs., 
contrasted with average annual 1939-4] 
use of more than 650,000,000 lbs. The 
present building program and the need 
for refinishing commercial buildings 
and_ private homes require paint oils 
at unprecedented levels. The drying 
oil trade estimates a need for 850,000, 
000 Ibs. of linseed oil in the coming 
12 months. This demand is likely to 
be only partially satisfied, unless the 
import situation improves markedly. 
Reflecting our need for a greater supply 
of linseed oil, the Department of Agri- 
culture has urged a greatly expanded 
flaxseed acreage in 1947 to relieve this 
shortage. 

The remarkable revival of the Philip- 
pine copra trade, with exports now 
equalling and surpassing the prewar 
rate, will alleviate the tight soap fat 
situation to’some extent. With the high 
level of copra exports exceeding avail- 
able crushing and storing facilities in 
this country, current shipments from 
the Philippines are moving to Europe 
as part of the world allocation. In 
September practically all the Philip- 
pines total shipments of approximately 
60,000 long tons moved to countries 
other than the United States. Low 
domestic tallow and grease output is 
further handicapping soap manufac- 
turers, and it is likely that laundry soap 
will continue to be found only infre- 
quently on the majority of grocers’ 
shelves. 


Import Outlook 


Gaps between supplies from domes- 
tic materials and effective demand will 
be offset to some extent by an expected 
improvement in the import situation 
These imports may total 1,500,000,00 
Ibs. in 1947, or 75 per cent of the pre 
war figure, judging by some indications 
regarding commodities which in the 
past have supplied the most significant 
share of our imports. 


In the five years 1937-41 coconut oll 
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and copra, linseed oil and flaxseed, 
eastor oil and beans, and tung and 
palm oils (all on an oil basis) comprised 
approximately three-fourths of the 2,- 
000,000,000 lbs. import total. In 1945, 
when imports amounted to less than 
1,000,000,000 lbs., these commodities 
still accounted for nearly 60 per cent 
of the lowered total. 

Among these major imported items, 
the outlook for 1947 receipts of Philip- 
pine copra is by far the most favorable. 
Presently it is estimated that the 
United States will receive some 400,- 
000,000 lbs. (in terms of oil) in the 
calendar year 1946, compared with the 
1945 figure of 183,000,000 lbs., and 
average prewar imports of 700,000,000 
Ibs. Prospects for 1947 are even more 
favorable. If Philippine exports could 
be maintained at present levels, United 
States imports of copra (in terms of 
oil) might reach 700,000,000 lbs. in 
1947. Such a total is dependent, how- 
ever, upon this country receiving a 
normal 80 per cent of all Philippine 
shipments, and their continuance at 
current high levels. 


South American Sources 


There is hope for improved receipts 
of castor beans and oil in 1947. The 
recent price increase of 40 per cent for 
Brazilian castor beans is expected to 
stimulate shipments. Present indica- 
tions are that approximately 160,000,- 
000 Ibs. will arrive in this country dur- 
ing 1947. The protective coating indus- 
try has been the principal user of this 
replacement for Chinese tung oil. 

Traditionally Argentina has been 
among the more significant sources of 
our fats and oils imports. Receipts 
from that country comprised 11 per 
cent of incoming shipments in 1940, 
and increased relatively and absolutely 
during the war years, providing more 
than one-fourth of all imports in 1945. 
The vegetable oils currently available 
from Argentina’s exportable surplus 
are reported at 200,000 long tons, in- 
cluding 120,000 tons of linseed oil. 
About 32,000 tons of this linseed oil is 
allocated to the United States with 
some scheduled for arrival in October. 


The oil on the basis of the Buenos 
Aires price, will cost about 27¢c a pound 
landed at New York, compared with an 
18e OPA ceiling at that point. The 
method of adjusting these prices has 
not as yet been announced. 


Export Commitments 


The over-all situation of fats and 
oils in this country requires the limita- 
tion of exports in 1947 to commercial 
shipments for traditional markets, with 
minor quantities going to the various 
missions throughout the world in which 
the United States has interests, such 
as the rubber and petroleum develop- 
ments. Small amounts of United States 
domestic oils will also be exchanged 
for foreign oils essential to our econ- 
omy, but this may mean no net de- 
crease in our supplies. It has been 
officially announced that export com- 
mitments comparable to the 384,000 





THREE FRIENDLY PAIRS 


TOP: Henry Reitz (left), president, Reitz 
Meat Products Co., Kansas City, Mo. has 
a chat with H. W. Tohtz, president, R. W. 
Tohtz Co., St. Louis, Mo. during a quiet 
moment. CENTER: James Ozarf, package 
and supply department, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago (left), discusses equipment supply 
problems with John H. McPheron, secre- 
tary, Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. BOTTOM: Gilbert Rowe (left), 
A. Rowe’s Sons Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
and Carl Johnson, vice president, H. Eikan 
& Co., had just entered the hotel when the 
NP photog caught them in the lobby. 


long tons so ear-marked in 1946, are 
not contemplated in 1947. 


If this position is maintained, and 
shipments are confined principally to 
commercial exports, it appears that 
total exports next year should comprise 
less than one-half the 1946 figure, or 
close to the 1940 level of 373,000,000 Ibs. 

Considering these potential changes 
in our production and foreign trade it 
appears that, while this country could 
consume 10,700,000,000 Ibs. of fats and 
oils, on a pre-war per capita basis, net 
supplies this season will be 1,000,000,- 
000 Ibs. short of unrestricted demand. 
These supplies for civilian consumption 
are lower than during the actual war 
period. With stocks abnormally low, 
there is the further problem of refilling 
our supply pipelines. Factory and ware- 
house stocks are currently 500,000,000 
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lbs. below the normal stock levels. 

In the edible fats and oils field, butter 
production and consumption show the 
widest gap between prewar and present 
levels. Butter output is down 35 per 
cent from the 1939-41 average, and 
per capita use has dropped from a pre- 
war 17 lbs. to an estimated ten lbs. in 
1946. 


During the war margarine production 
has been limited by vegetable oil sup- 
plies. Present strong demand for mar- 
garine forecasts a rapid expansion in 
output once domestic vegetable oils 
become more readily available. The rate 
of this expansion will be affected by the 
speed with which these oils become 
available and by the extent to which 
federal and state restrictions affecting 
the product are relaxed. 


A high level of national income has 
readily absorbed a larger than normal 
share of the more profitable fluid milk, 
cream, ice cream and cheese. This de- 
mand would have absorbed more butter 
if it had been available. High purchas- 
ing power, ceilings which kept all prices 
lower than they would have been and 
the non-availability of durable goods 
have maintained a high level of food 
expenditures. It is expected that butter 
production will increase somewhat in 
1947, permitting a per capita consump- 
tion of about 11 lbs. Further recovery 
in 1948 and later years will depend 
upon the demand for fluid milk and the 
more profitable manufactured dairy 
products. It will, of course, also de- 
pend upon the overall milk supply. It 
is unlikely that butter production and 
consumption will return to prewar 
levels for several years at least, unless 
there is a reduction in consumer de- 
mand for other dairy products. 


The Brighter Side 


On the brighter side, it should be 
noted that there is probably no field 
so subject to quick and material 
changes in the supply situation. This 
is decidedly true in your industry. Pro- 
duction of animal fats is regulated by 
a combination of the extent of live- 
stock marketing, their weight, and the 
comparative market for the fat take-off 
at both packer and retail levels. 

























A ready demand since Pearl Harbor 
has absorbed every type of meat cut, 
whether fat or lean. This situation re- 
sulted in lowering the amount of fat 
ordinarily trimmed from meat and the 
marketing of fat cuts formerly tanked. 
With record supplies of corn and other 
feeds, and the current rate of livestock 
slaughter low, it appears that there 
is considerable feeding to heavier 
weights. This action will result in more 
animal fat becoming available if market 
conditions later this season permit a 
normal addition to our fat supply. 
Slaughter of these cattle and hogs, 
yielding more fat, should begin early 
in 1947. However, with inventories at 
a low level, it is likely to be several 
months before supplies of animal fat 
are sufficient to meet consumer needs. 
The soap industry is particularly 
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affected by the low stocks of tallow 
and grease. 

There is also hope that harvests of 
domestic oilseed crops in the late sum- 
mer and early fall of 1947 will result 
in larger fats and oils supplies than 
those of the current season. Already a 
60 per cent increase in 1947 flaxseed 
acreage has been requested. Also by 
late 1947 we are likely to see an easing 
in the world supply situation. This 
trend will not only result in a lessening 
in demand for United States fats and 
oils for shipment abroad, but will also 
allow us to import more normal quanti- 
ties of those industrial fats and oils 
essential to the economy of the United 
States, 


More Whale Oil 


Whale oil from the 1946-1947 catch 
will be one welcome addition to Euro- 
pean supplies. Twenty floating factories 
are expected to be operating in the 
Antarctic this winter, contrasted with 
nine in 1945-1946. It is etimated that 
some 600,000,000 lbs. of whale oil will 
move into Europe in 1947, compared 
with little better than 300,000,000 last 
year. Although former imports were 
utilized by soapers in the United States, 
whale oil constitutes a leading mar- 
garine and shortening ingredient in 
Europe. 

Diversion of acreage from oil yield- 
ing crops to grain, part of the present 
program in the United States for 
alleviating famine in Europe, is not 
expected to continue. Nor is it antici- 
pated that utilization of our peanut 
production in the manufacture of such 


edible products as peanut butter and 
salted nuts will remain at wartime 
rates. 


Currently it is hoped that these 
factors will bring about a balance of 
supply and demand in the fats and oils 
field during the 1947-48 season, and also 
allow rebuilding of depleted stocks at 
both wholesale and retail levels. There- 
after, if butter production returns to 
prewar proportions, we may be faced 
with a surplus of edible fats, provided 


CONVENTION REGULARS 


A. D. White of the AMI, industry public 

relations expert, who has attended con- 

ventions for many, many, many years, 

visits with D. R. Howland, president, Mil- 
ler & Hart, Inc., Chicago, Iil. 
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Walking, Talking and Resting Those Feet 


1. Earl M. Gibbs, (left) vice president, 
Earl C. Gibbs, Inc., Cleveland O., and 
G. A. Leiby, superintendent, S. E. Migh- 
ton Co., Bedford, O. 

2. Left to right, Dr. N. Reigler, jr., Otto 
Finkbeiner, jr., J. Finkbeiner, and C. 
Finkbeiner. The last three are all of the 
Little Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


3. Joe McGinnis (left), assistant sales 
manager, Pfaelzer Bros, Chicago, and 
Henry Friend, sales manager of the same 
company. 

4. Left to right, Carl Warkocz, superin- 
tendent: Carl Pieper, president, both of 
Oswald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; F. C. 
Raney, purchasing agent, John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia. and M. C. Phillips, vice 
president, Griffith Laboratories, Chicago. 
5. This smiling group was snapped while 
relaxing in the lobby. Left to right, Fred 
Beard, chief meat grading division, USDA; 
W. J. Shannon, research department, Os- 
car Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis.; Mrs. W. 
J. Shannon, and W. H. Coffin, general 
superintendent, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Ia. 

6. Buyers and sellers get together in this 
group. Left to right, Arthur Knapp, jr., 
hog buyer at National Stockyards, Iil.; 
Arthur Knapp, sr., order buyer of cattle, 
Chicago; J. G. Woolsey, manager, dry sau- 
sage department, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; and C. L. Case, vice president, 
Case’s Pork Pack Co., Inc., Trenton, N. J. 
7. Mario J. Ciampi, meat plant architect of 
San Francisco, Calif., poses in front of 
Provisioner bulletin board. 

8. Happy group snapped at Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. cocktail party on the evening of 
the banquet. Left to right: G. F. Ottery, 
A. F. Schwann & Son, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
J. G. Meyers, Pittsburg broker; H. H. 
Smith and P. L. Norman, of A. F. 
Schwann & Son and F. I. Ryan, manager 
casing sales Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 


9. Snapped on their way through the 
foyer of the grand ballroom are, left to 
right, Al Davies, AMI; Ray Anderson, as- 
sociate editor, Farm Journal; Mrs. Ray 
Anderson and Harry A. Palmer, Wilson 
& Co. Mr. Palmer recently celebrated his 
fiftieth year of service in the meat in- 
dustry. 

10. A group of Michigan packers relax 
while waiting for the livestock meetings 
to begin. Left to right, H. G. Nichols, 
president, Nichols-Foss Packing Co., Bay 
City, Mich.; C. H. Bowers, president, Rose- 
vale Packing Co., DeWitte, Mich.; D. W. 
Rogers, general manager, Detroit Packing 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; and S. D. Foss, 
Nichols-Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich. 


11 P. H. Andrews, British food mission; 
Fred Waller, Fried & Reineman Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; S. W. Lund of Swift 
& Company, Chicago; P. L. Ayers, assist- 
ant to Lund at Swift and J. J. Kolinger, 
manager of sausage casing division, Swift 
& Company. 

12. G. G. Mihill, vice president, Luer Bros. 
Packing & Ice Co., Alton, Ill.; Al Runkel 
sales, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Decatur, 
Ill.; R. G. Denton, assistant manager, Rose- 
vale Packing Co., DeWitte, Mich.; Homer 
H. Henderson, purchasing agent, Luer 
Bros. Packing & Ice Co. 


13. Some of the John Morrell & Co, 
Fosters get together. Left to right, J. P. 
Foster, superintendent, Topeka plant; J. 
M. Foster, vice president, Ottumwa, Ia.; 
R. T. Foster, vice president, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; and R. M. Owthwaite, vice president 
and general manager, Topeka. 


14. Left to right, B. W. Rice, president, 

Interstate Casing Co., New York city; J. 

C. Jacobs, retired Armour and Company 

veteran; Edwin E. Schwitzke, secretary, 

Trunz, Inc., New York, and F. Batek, head 

of casings department, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 





we continue to slaughter 70,000,000 or 
more hogs and crush 150,000,000 bu. 
of soybeans annually. 


Until butter regains its former posi- 
tion in our fats and oils picture, the 
strong demand for margarine could 
absorb increasing amounts of all do- 
mestically produced oils, including soy- 
bean oil. Soybean output has expanded 
by some 100,000,000 bushels, yielding 
nearly 900,000,000 lbs. more oil than 
in the years 1939-41. With uses for 
other oils established on a historical 
basis, it would seen obvious that soy- 
bean oil will be in urgent need of 
additional outlets, unless the drying oil 
field takes a greater proportion of 
alkali refined soya oil, or the fraction- 
ation process makes further strides. 
It may therefore be difficult to absorb 
the additional soybean oil and the fat 
from lard type hogs, when present 
urgent foreign needs are satisfied and 
we revert to a normal peacetime econ- 
omy. 

Facing a 1,000,000,000-lb. deficit in 
1946-47, the most flexible factor to 
increase production and to narrow the 


gap between supply and demand is the 
livestock and meat industry. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The next 
speaker on our morning program is Dr. 
Charles O. Hardy, economist of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. Dr. 
Hardy obtained his A.B. at Ottawa uni- 
versity in Kansas in 1904 and his PhD. 
at the University of Chicago in 1916, 
Mr. Hardy taught history and econom- 
ics at Ottawa university from 1910 to 
1919. He has been associated with the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C.; has been economic advisor to the 
Office of Alien Property Custodian, and 
is the author and co-author of many 
books on economics, banking and busi- 
ness. He is a member of the American 
Economic Association, American Sta 
tistical Association and the Royal Eco 
nomic Society. 

His subject will be, “The Outlook for 
Business.” It gives me great pleasure t0 
introduce Dr. Charles Oscar Hardy, Te 
cently vice president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Kansas City and now 
economist of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 
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BOTTLENECK CREATED 
BY PRICE CONTROLS 
SLOWS RECONVERSION 


R. CHARLES O. HARDY: I am 

not going to undertake a business 
forecast in the sense in which fore- 
casting was popular five, ten or 20 
years ago because, as Mr. Hobson 
pointed out, the situation has developed 
to where those techniques are rendered 
largely obsolete by the fact that so 
much depends on the decisions of a few 
individuals. So-called scientific busi- 
ness forecasting rests on the fact that 
great masses of people can ordinarily 
be depended upon to display a consid- 
erable degree of uniformity in their 
behavior, and so long as production is 
guided by the decisions of the great 
mass of consumers, you have some 
basis for forecasting the future on the 
basis of the past. But, the actions of 
the individual are not so predictable 
and when a Stalin or a John Lewis or 
a Truman or Walter Reuther can de- 
cide as important things as such indi- 
viduals now can decide, business fore- 
casting ceases to be an economic and 
becomes a psychological pastime. 


I want to make the reservation that 
everything I have to say is based on 
the assumption that we will have peace 
and no very serious war scares in the 
period I will cover. Serious preparation 
for war would, of course, change the 
entire picture. What I am undertaking 
to make is an analysis of where we are 
with only a very unpretentious attempt 
to project the situation a short distance 
forward. Now, the present situation is 
quantitatively peculiar, but qualitative- 
ly not very different from the situation 
that has developed many times in the 
past. 


Management Difficulties 


It is characterized by many of the 
phenomena that are typical of the mid- 
dle stages of a business boom—phenom- 
ena which are so well known that little 
discussion is necessary. Rising costs of 
labor and raw materials and lagging 
costs for salaries, interest on long- 
term debts, and rents combine to pro- 
duce a high average level of profits be- 
fore taxes, but create constant difficul- 
ties for management and make all busi- 
ness operations risky. Shortages of 
both materials and of productive capac- 
ity create bottlenecks and lead to great 
irregularity in the rates of productive 
activity in different lines of business. 
Price distortions, strikes and labor slow- 
downs accentuate the difficulty. It is 
the prolongation of the abundance, how- 
ever, that is the peculiar thing. 


These are the characteristic features 
of any seller’s market, industrial boom, 
inflation—they are all the same thing 
except in degree. The unusual features 
of the current inflation may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


First, as compared with previous 
booms, the bargaining position of labor 
organizations is unusually strong. A 
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U. S. QUARTERMASTER CORPS WAS WELL REPRESENTED “ 


These gentlemen do their part in supplying our fighting forces with victuals. Left to 

right: W. C. Westenburg, field headquarters, QMC, U.S.A.; E. S. Waterbury, former 

administrative officer, set aside orders; Irving C. Reynolds and Lt. Col. Leo C. Woernek, 
Office of the Quartermaster General, U.S.A., Washington. 


boom always increases the bargaining 
power of labor, whether organized or 
unorganized, but in the present situa- 
tion the organizations are fortified by 
legislation passed during the 30’s, and 
by remnants of wartime control of labor. 


Second, there is an unusually pro- 
longed abundance of cheap money. The 
early stages of a boom are nearly al- 
ways characterized by cheap money, 
and the tightening of the money mar- 
kets, as the limits of banking capacity 
are approached, is both an index and a 
cause of the termination of the boom. 
In the present case, abundant cheap 
money persists, although the upward 
sweep in production and prices has 
been going on for seven years. 


Paralleling the unusual prolonged 
presence of various phenomena of de- 
pression, this matter of the abundance 
of money is a fact which I missed in 
Mr. Hobson’s discussion. The prospect 
for lower prices, particularly for a 
world price level lower than ours, in 
terms of costs as measured by the 
present monetary unit, is certainly 
right, but this tendency towards in- 
creasing the cheapness and abundance 
of money is a world phenomenon and 
ought to be taken into account more 
explicitly than he took it, I think, in 
talking about the prospects, agricul- 
tural or any other branch. 


A third peculiarity of the situation 
is the presence of an unusual number 
of actual physical shortages. I do not 
mean mere market shortages due to 
extremely high demand in the face of 
relatively stable physical supplies. That 
concept of shortage is a tricky con- 
cept. It is a very common phenomenon, 
and under peacetime conditions is. usu- 
ally corrected by rising prices that cut 
down demand to the level of supply and 
later are a lot of help in bringing up 
the supply. We have a lot of shortages 
of that sort, not real shortages at all 
but evidences of price maladjustment. 


The meat situation is the most conspic- 
uous example at the moment. But there 
is also a considerable number of short- 
ages that would still be serious no mat- 
ter what the price situation. For an- 
other year, no price adjustment could 
give us a supply of automobiles or 
houses sufficient to maintain the usual 
standards of the community—to say 
nothing, of course, of the boom stand- 
ards. 


Fourth, we have an unusual number 
of governmerfit policiés that tend to per- 
petuate the inflationary situation and 
unusual difficulty in applying the tra- 
ditional correctives. 


Upswing After War 


The peculiarities of the present boom 
may be explained by two quite distinct 
sets of undérlying conditions—one, the 
war, and the other; the depression of 
the 1930’s and its effects on thinking 
and public policies. Partly they are the 
characteristic marks of the upswing 
that follows a serious war. A war al- 
ways creates a financial boom because 
it is easier to manufacture money than 
anything else, and a wide open finan- 
cial policy simplifies the task of con- 
version to war industry and the main- 
tenance of a maximum output of war 
materials. 


Moreover, in time of war the infla- 
tionary effects of a wide open financial 
policy can be ignored by those in power, 
The present boom is, in fact, in many 
respects closely parallel to that of 191% 
1920, except that the greater length of 
the recent confiict and the larger de 
gree of absorption of national effort 
have left bigger distortions—stronge® 
foreign markets which will absorb any- 
thing we let go pretty much in dis 
regard of price. In both cases we finda 
high level of profits in spite of tax 
rates that are vey high by the standards 
of previous years. An approximate 
balance in the federal budget was estab- 
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lished about a year after each of the 
two wars. 

The big differences between the pres- 
ent situation and that of the boom after 
the first World War are: first, the per- 
sistence of certain governmental con- 
trols, especially price controls, that 
were discontinued promptly after the 
other war; second, a much bigger ac- 
cumulated shortage of consumer dura- 
ble goods; third, a much better trans- 
portation situation; fourth, the absence 
of drastic measures on the part of the 
banking supervisory authorities to shut 
off the continued expansion of money 
and credit. In both wars, as is the case 
in nearly all wars, the Treasury has in- 
sisted on a cheap money policy. 


Reserve Supports Treasury 


In both cases, the Federal Reserve 
System supported the Treasury during 
the war, although indicating mildly that 
in their judgment the cheap money pro- 
gram was being overdone even for war 
purposes. In the first World War the 
Federal Reserve authorities regained 
their independence of action about a 
year after the close of hostilities and 
began to behave the way central banks 
are expected to behave by trying to put 
the brakes on credit expansion. In fact, 
it is generally agreed now that they 
moved too fast and then were too slow 
in revising their policies when the 
boom had been broken. This time, how- 
ever, the Reserve authorities have re- 
newed their commitment concerning 
cheap money to the Treasury after the 
war for an indefinite period, and there 
is no immediate prospect that they are 
going to put any serious check on the 
further manufacture of money through 
the Reserve System. Read the annual 
report and you will know. Now, that 
reflects in considerable part the influ- 
ence of new theories of public responsi- 
bility which developed during the de- 
pression. 


This brings me to the second cause 


for the difference in character of the 
present boom and other periods of high 
prosperity since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. The peculiar difficulty 
in checking this inflation is the per- 
sistence into the boom of a set of ideas, 
attitudes, and institutions that grew up 
in the 30’s as a result of the length and 
severity of the great depression. We 
became depression-minded to such an 
extent that we do not treat the infia- 
tion peril seriously. 


We had developed in the nineteenth 
century a series of institutions like the 
gold standard, balanced budgets, the 
encouragement of thrift, the tradition 
that central banks should lend only at 
rates above the market, and reliance on 
gold reserves as a guide to credit poli- 
cies. The soundness of these ideas was 
taken as gospel. Now, all these ideas 
are rational on the assumption that the 
problem of monetary and fiscal manage- 
ment is essentially that of avoiding in- 
flation, and that is precisely what was 
assumed. A sound financial policy was 
one that maintained the value of a coun- 
try’s money. Comparatively little atten- 
tion was given to preventing undue in- 
creases in the value of money; that is, 
price declines, except by “crackpots” 
like the greenbackers and the free silver 
party. 

In the depression of the 30’s, how- 
ever, the problem of deflation became 
so serious and lasted so long that we 
built up a new body of theory and a new 
set of institutions to deal with it. A 
major part of our difficulty now is that 
the world got so deflation-minded that 
the fear of a coming deflation has as 
much influence, especially in Washing- 
ton, as the knowledge of a present infla- 
tion. 

The institutions that were set up to 
combat the deflation, some wisely and 
some unwisely, still persist after seven 
years of inflationary pressure. Such in- 
stitutions included a whole range of 
government lending activities, the re- 


ROOM CLERK WAS BUSY PERSON DAY BEFORE CONVENTION 


Part of the long line of persons waiting to secure room reservations on the Sunday 
morning before the start of the meeting. Registration lines at the hotel were lengthy all 
day Sunday and Monday, but most conventioneers were taken care of promptly. 
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ALMOST, BUT NOT QUITE 


You have to look at these two names 

closely to tell the difference. On the left is 

Harvey W. Wernecke, manager, advertis- 

ing sales, The National Provisioner, with 

F. E. Wernke, president, Louisville Pro- 
vision Co., Louisville, Ky. 


quirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act, the public works programs, the 
huge government deficits, and the cheap 
money program of the Federal Reserve 
System. Like most ideas, there is a 
mixture of the sound and the preposter- 
ous in this whole doctrine that grew up 
in the 1930’s, and has much more influ- 
ence than businessmen frequently re- 
alize, and the people who are actually 
running the country. It goes back to 
the twelfth century—exactly the same 
thing, just more purchasing power than 
spending in the community. One is 
direct buying and the other is indirect 
buying. The sound part of the doctrine 
was the idea that if there is a serious 
deficiency of spending and consequent 
depression, employment and productive 
activity can be stimulated by govern- 
ment deficit expenditures and by bank 
policy that makes funds readily avail- 
able to commercial banks. 


Unsound Parts 


The unsound parts of it are, first, the 
idea that we have a permanent down- 
ward trend, calling for permanent anti- 
deflationary policies, and second, the 
idea that raising wages has a tendency 
to increase the demand for labor. This 
notion is arrived at by looking only at 
the effect of the wage increase on the 
spending power of labor and disregard- 
ing its effect on the costs of industry 
and the spending power of the owners 
of corporations and individual busi- 
nesses. Particularly on the part of 
industry, the idea of putting $10 in cir- 
culation and producing $10 in purchas- 
ing power is perfectly sound. But since 
you add $10 to the cost of manufactur- 
ing anything to mop up that purchasing 
power, the idea of net gain there is just 
unsound mathematics. This notion was 
unsound even as it was applied to the 
depression period by NRA. It was still 
more preposterous in the use made of it 
last winter when it was urged that 
wages must be raised in order to pro- 
vide more purchasing power, right at 
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the time wnen we were resisting the 
price pressure of excessive purchasing 
power. 

It is assumed that we are going to 
have 8,000,000 unemployed. In fact, it 
is the same depression philosophy that 
was previously the result of a sincere 
belief in Washington. This depression 
philosophy employs half truths to make 
it difficult to overthrow, and indeed, the 
nineteenth century philosophy which 
supplanted it was also a philosophy of 
half truths. If you are going to get 
really an emotional urge and coherence 
to a doctrine, people have got to live 
through fair weather and foul—that is 
fine for morals, but very bad for devel- 
oping and controling this matter of de- 
pression and prosperity. 


Credit Won't Run Out 


The conclusion we can draw from this 
situation is that, first, the boom will 
not be ended soon in the old way by 
depletion of the credit supply. Finan- 
cial authorities of the government are 
definitely committed to keeping inter- 
est rates low, and that means that for 
a considerable time the banks are going 
to be supplied with reserves sufficient to 
keep their position easy. Second, it will 
not be ended as a result of present price 
policies. Price control, no matter how 
beneficial it may be in other respects, 
does nothing to shorten the period of 
readjustment and may prolong it great- 
ly. Likewise, present governmental la- 
bor policies, largely carried over from 
the depression, are fundamentally infla- 
tionary. Third, another possible way 
out is an increase of production to the 
point where it would balance with pur- 


PAIRED UP 


UPPER: J. D. Pepper, vice president, Pep- 

per Packing & Provision Co., Denver, 

Cole, and Lester Freirich, president, House 

of Freirich, New York City. LOWER: Max 

Sachs and Ed Fudim, Saxo Meat Co., New 
York City. 
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chasing power without further price 
increases. The area of sellers’ market 
can be contracted in this way, but the 
problem cannot be completely solved. 

We already have substantially full 
employment, and so far as we can trust 
our production figures, the highest level 
of production ever achieved in peace- 
time. But this high production creates 
the income to buy it, and more, so far 
as consumer goods are concerned. We 
are distributing the largest income ever 
distributed in peacetime, and the spend- 
ing of funds that were saved during the 
war is superimposed on the spending of 
this income. 

Some improvement will come, how- 
ever, from a shift of production to a 
higher proportion of finished goods. 
Much of present production is going 
into “make ready,” that is, into inven- 
tory of goods in process, re-establish- 
ment of production lines, repair of 
neglected facilities, and so on, and this 
investment is being financed out of in- 
flation. In the first year of the war, it 
looked as though we were failing com- 
pletely in the production of war goods, 
and it is not strange that, likewise, the 
first year of peace should appear to be 
a failure in the production of peacetime 
goods. 

Finally, the boom may be ended as a 
result of speculative overinvestment 
and over-pricing. In the later stages of 
a boom it is frequently true that the 
prices are supported only by the pur- 
chases of people who are buying for re- 
sale at a still higher price, and not be- 
cause the property purchased will pro- 
duce a return on the price paid. It gets 
to be just a guessing game. The Florida 
land boom was perhaps the best exam- 
ple of this in recent years. Whenever 
prices get to a level where people don’t 
pay them except in the expectation of 
resale before the boom is over, the sit- 
uation becomes dangerous. 


Not Reached Yet 


I see no indication that this point has 
yet been reached in any important mar- 
ket. But in a situation where the other 
controls that usually appear are cut off 
from operation, I suppose the boom will 
have to go on until the speculative over- 
expansion appears. All this is on the 
assumption that we will have neither 
war nor serious enough war scares to 
upset the situation. Developments in 
the international field could, of course, 
change the whole picture over night. 


We never like the present situation, 
no matter what it is, but there is a 
good deal to be said for it, I think. Un- 
der a system in which the country is 
consuming as much as it is consuming 
now, you have a negligible number un- 
employed, and a high level of profits. 
It is a system that isn’t likely to be 
traded off for an unknown or possibly 
a better system. It is a nice question 
whether it is better for people to have 
the money to buy more meat than ever 
before or to have no money and have 
meat. That is the case of earlier years 
in the 30’s. In the early 30’s millions 


of people were unemployed. That js 
not to say of course, we have to have 
one or the other. It is merely to say 
that the present situation, so long as it 
does not develop elements of specula- 
tive boom as it did in the 30’s, is one 
which we can afford to play along with 
and wait for production to catch up 
with the wage level, even though I am 
very doubtful if we will live to see it 
catch up. 

That is the only thing I know in favor 
of the continuation of price control, 
Price control, while it makes for many 
distortions and bottle necks and delays 
in the restoration of full production, 
also makes it very unlikely that we will 
suffer an abrupt change in a downward 
direction. It is a prolonged and unsat- 
isfactory situation which, at least, is a 
safeguard against a possibly less satis. 
factory stiuation. Certainly, if we are 
going to start preparing for this war 
within five years we had better pro- 
long the present boom until we are 
ready to start, for various reasons of 
internal politics. 


Unusual Outlook 


That is as far as I can go in the 
analysis of the situation. It is a very 
unusual outlook—an outlook for con- 
tinued shortages because of the con- 
tinual lag of prices, the underlying 
power of the consumer and certainly a 
situation which in the 30’s would have 
been less desirable. It is really a boom 
of the 20’s exaggerated in form. If we 
had a formula by which we could tame 
the thing down without the risk of 
pushing to the extreme in the opposite 
direction, nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to share it with you, but 
I have a strong feeling that this situa 
tion is going to continue for a good 
while, probably continuing long enough 
so that we develop again for a period 
of boom and forget this depression of 
the 30’s and go into the next depression 
and hope to fight it with the methods 
appropriate to fighting a boom. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank you, 
Dr. Hardy, for that very able discus 
sion. The next speaker on the program 
this morning is speaking on a subjett 
of vital importance and of tremendous 
interest to this audience. The speaker 
graduated some years ago from the 
University of Missouri college of agrr 
culture. Immediately after graduation 
he became associated with the experr 
mental station of that school and @ 
years ago this year he left the Unk 
versity to go into the Ralston Purint 
Co. He has worked with the 4-H Clubs, 
the Farmers Livestock Feeders, 
other clubs. Within the last month’ 
group of meat packer executives visited 
the Ralston Purina Co., and were 
impressed with the demonstrations and 
experiments that they wanted to share 
it with you, so we asked Mr. Powell @ 
appear before “the Institute’s annual 
meeting. It gives me great pleasure @ 
present the manager of the Ralste 
Purina research farm, Elmer B. Powel 
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FARMERS CAN BOOST 
HOG PRODUCTION BY 
IMPROVED FEEDING 


B. POWELL: Apparently, I am the 
E. only farmer on the program this 
morning. I don’t know about this after- 
noon. Of course, I don’t have to tell you, 
you can see it sticking out all over me. 
‘Also I am not very 
accustomed to com- 
ing into Chicago or 
some other large 
city and speaking 
to a group of this 
kind. Most of my 
talks are made out 
in the open air. 

I was asked this 
morning to talk 
about the things on 
which I spoke be- 
fore the research 
farm group of 1940 
or so. 

Iam going to se- 
lect hogs as the 
subject, and the subject given me is 
“Doubling Profits in Pork Production.” 
I do want to mention that the same 
principle applies, whether you are 
speaking of hogs, chickens, dogs, foxes, 
mink, dairy cattle, or anything of the 
kind. So whatever I say which will apply 
to hogs will apply in general principle 
to every one of the other classes of live- 


E. B. POWELL 





stock and poultry. As I say, the subject 
is “Doubling Profits in Pork Produc- 
tion.” 

“Impossible,” some of you may say, 
but it is possible and practical to in- 
crease the number of pigs farrowed per 
litter, reduce the number of runts, etc. 
The average farmer can more than 
double his profits in pork production by 
just a few simple principles if he will 
adhere to them. They are: Good breed- 
ing, feeding and sanitation, as well as 
management. That does not only apply 
to pork, it applies to all other farm 
products. 


For more than 20 years we have oper- 
ated this research farm that was re- 
ferred to a moment ago. The normal 
population on this research farm is more 
than 2,000 animals and more than 15,- 
000 poultry. Among the animals, hogs 
make up a large proportion. We have 
experimented with bacon hogs, hoping 
that by the time you men do not want 
any more lard, or want a minimum 
amount of lard, that we will have the 
solution of the lard problem in the Corn 
Belt. That is what we are working 
towards. 

During this 20 or more years we have 
farrowed under careful observation and 
careful recording more than 2,500 lit- 
ters of pigs. We have detailed records 
on more than 25,000 pigs from farrow 
to market. We have more records on 
pork production and various other prob- 
lems than anywhere else in the country. 


So we have learned a few things. We 
are given the credit for having the 
world’s record on pork production and 
various other achievements. Anyway, 
we are given credit for having the 
world’s record on pork production on a 
large scale. I expect that we will hold 
that record. We have learned a good 
many things in the 20 years and have 
done a lot of pioneering in research 
work, nutritional management, etc. 


Pioneer in Research 


We have pioneered in some of the 
dairy research work and various other 
fields. I am just citing our accomplish- 
ments, not to brag but to point out that 
we have been working on many of these 
farm problems for a good many years. 
Of all of the different things found out, 
I would say that not the least of them 
has been this: that the farmer’s big 
problem is not the big things but it is a 
sum total of many little things. 


I can criticise the farmers all I want 
to because I was born and reared on a 
farm and you can criticise a group if 
you belong to it. I say that he who stops 
the little unseen leaks on the farm auto- 
matically becomes a master farmer. 
Some of them I am going to point out 
in the next few minutes allotted me. 

The hog man’s problem is not a big 
problem but the sum total of little prob- 
lems. During the war Uncle Sam asked 
us for an extra 3,000,000,000 lbs. of 





GENIAL HOSTS 


Hosts Jerry Clair and 
his father, Ed Clair, at 
the annual Republic 
Food Products Co. din- 
ner and party. (Right): 
Col. A. C. Gilliam, Ed 
Clair, and Col. J. M. 
Gage. (Lower): Two 
views of guests at the 
dinner which was held 
at the Illinois Athletic 
Club in Chicago’s loop 
on the evening of Octo- 


ber 2. 
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pork. That 3,000,000,000 lbs. of extra 
pork could have been supplied without 
construction of one extra building, with- 
out keeping one extra sow in this United 
States if we farmers had just done the 
proper things and practiced the proper 
procedures—without any speculative ex- 
penses. Farming is like any other busi- 
ness. There are 57 rules for success and 
the first one is “deliver the goods.” If 
you remember that one you can forget 
all the rest. Just deliver the goods. 
That applies to pork production as well 
as any other business. Reduced to the 
simplest form in livestock production 
that means good breeding, good man- 
agement, careful sanitation and good 
feeding. 


Good breeding doesn’t necessarily 
mean purebreds. The late Dr. Eckles of 
the Minnesota station was at the Mis- 
souri station when I took my first 
course in dairying. He was naticnally 
known as an authority in the fleld of 
dairying. He made the statement that 
“lowering the cost of feeding comes 
first.” A little of the same applies to 
hogs. Dr. J. Lush of the Iowa station, 
who is supposed to be one of the out- 
standing geneticists in the United 
States if not the world, has told us time 
and again there is enough evidence to 
indicate that through selection and 
breeding you can’t increase the number 
of pigs farrowed. Nevertheless, we are 
farrowing an average of two more pigs 
per litter now from an average of about 
95 litters, twice a year, at the research 
farm than we did a decade or two ago. 

Suspecting that feeding had a lot to 
do with that, a year ago we selected a 
group of gilts from different litters. We 
took two gilts from each litter—uniform 
gilts—and paired them off in two lots. 
They were bred to the same sire. We 
did that for five generations. One group 
of gilts for five generations received 
yellow shell corn and had good pasture 
in season. When pasture was not avail- 
able, we fed them the best alfalfa hay 
we could feed them. The other group 
had exactly the same feed, ran in the 
same pasture, and the hogs were sepa- 
rated only at feeding time. However, 
the second group was fed additional 
supplement. 


Up to the Farmer 


Throughout five generations the first 
group farrowed an average of 4 1/10 
live pigs, while the other litter for five 
generations, bred to the same sire sea- 
son after season but receiving added 
supplement, had the advantage and 
made a difference of 2.5 pigs per breed- 
ing. There was all the difference in the 
world; one group had supplement and 
the other had none. I am citing that to 
show you that we farmers can increase 
the number of pigs, as well as the vigor 
and vitality at birth, through good 
methods of feeding and management. 


You can purchase the best farm in 
the United States, but that just gives 
you a good workshop. You can buy the 
best animals in the world, but that only 
supplies you with good inheritance for 
the livestock. The farmer himself has 
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to supply good management and good 
feeding. 

You know the brood sow herd is the 
fountainhead of all pork production. 
The brood sow herd involves approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the cost of produc- 
ing pork, but too often the brood sow 
herd is neglected. Remember, a sow 
must farrow and wean a large litter of 
large pigs to succeed, because if a sow 
is permitted to wean a small litter of 
pigs there is absolutely no method of 
feeding or management that can take 
that litter of pigs and produce cheap 
pork for market. Therefore, any farmer 
who permits his sows to wean a small 
litter of pigs is licked before he starts, 
because those going to market have to 
pay for those that don’t go to market. 

Remember this, the average farmer, 
in order to send 56 hogs to market has 
to breed 12 sows. He farrows 100 pigs 
and he weans 65 to send 56 hogs to mar- 
ket. What business can succeed with 44 
per cent less or 44 per cent mortality 
from birth to market? It is impossible. 
However, that is what the average hog 
producer in the United States is doing 
today: for every 56 hogs that go to mar- 
ket, he farrows 100 pigs, weans 65 and 
only gets 56 to market. That is ridicu- 
lous but it is true. I want to say that 
until we go out to the farmers in the 
country and convince them of the sound- 
ness of the argument, and until a better 
system of feeding and management is 
adopted, there is absolutely no possi- 
bility of ever materially lowering the 
cost of pork production through any 
system of breeding. I am not belittling 
breeding, but remember that the big 
problem is not breeding so long as we 
farrow 100 pigs to market 56 hogs. 


Breeding Not Problem 


Not so long ago I attended a meeting 
where an agricultural engineer was 
talking about the simplification of work 
on the farm. Goodness knows I am for 
that, but a big to-do was made over the 
fact that if this farmer adopted the 
proper system he could cut down on the 
labor required to take care of his hogs. 
A whole hour was spent discussing that 
subject. All the labor involved in pork 
production only makes up about 7 per 
cent of the cost. So, let’s save all we can 
on labor, but let’s hit where we need to 
hit. Let’s get to the place where there 
is the largest leak. 


You know, the average farmer wastes 
$10 worth of feed for every sow he 
keeps every season she farrows just be- 
cause of these ungcedly mortality rates. 
There is not a farmer in the United 
States who, if you went out and said to 
him this afternoon, “I have reason to 
know a thief is coming to your house 
tonight and is going to your crib and 
steal 100 lbs. of feed,” wouldn’t get out 
his shotgun and call the sheriff and sit 
up all night to catch that thief. 

That same farmer, during the far- 
rowing season, comes into the house in 
the evening, eats his supper, reads the 
paper a little, yawns and stretches and 
says to his wife, “Old Spot is going to 
have pigs tonight.” He goes to bed and 
to sleep, and the next morning he goes 


All Had A Good Time 


1. Stewart C. Smith (left), Early & Moor, 
Boston, Mass., and Ralph E. Nelson, 3 
santo Chemical Co., Chicago. 3 
2. Group shot taken in the hospitality” 
rooms of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner a 
Beane, Chicago brokers. Seated left tg 
right, Geo. H. Gleason, Carl E. Anderson, 
G. A. McMurray and F. G. Mercer. Stand 
ing left to right, K. V. R. Nicol, Lewis 
Brazelton, L. R. Morgan, R. E. Holzman 
and Ray T. Doyle. 
3. Seated, W. J. Farley, Farley Quality 
Sausage Co., LaCrosse, Wis., and Mrs 
Farley. Standing, R. T. Lohmann (left), 
Farley Quality Sausage Co., and S. J, 
Warren, Cudahy ‘Packing Co., Chicago, 
4. Ed Nolan, The National Provisioner 
Daily Market Service, and A. L. Disbrow, 
former Armour and Company employe, 
5. The Provisioner’s Pug-Nose Porky poses 
with Warren Henry of E. G. James Co,, 
Chicago brokers. 
6. Left to right, Harry I. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago; P. H, 
Andrews, British Food Mission of London, 
England, and Seymour Oppenheimer, pres- 
ident, Transparent Package Co., Chicago, 
7. Two Canadians and a Chicagoan. Left 
to right, E. H. Bull, by-products manager, 
J. M. Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ontario; 
L. W. Pfaelzer, president, Independent 
Casing Co., Chicago, and F. H. Schneider, 
president, J. M. Schneider, Ltd. 
8. K. E. Groeneveld, treasurer, Groeneveld 
Co., Inc., New York City. 
9. Seated, Joe Murphy, Chicago broker, 
and Mrs. J. J. Tierney. Standing left to 
right, Pete Bendt and Rogers Elpers and 
C. L. Elpers, both of Emge & Sons, and 
John Tierney, Armour and Company. 
10. Smiling group from R. F. Norris & 
Associates, Chicago brokers. Left to right, 
Tom Boffey, Roy Norris, Josephine Su- 
homel, Tom Evans and Harry Hurlstone. 
11. Left to right, C. J. Barbosky, John E. 
Staren Co.; John E. Staren, president; 
Mrs. T. K. Carney and T. K. Carney, gen- 
eral provision manager of Oscar Mayer & 
Co., Chicago, and E. H. Berky, president, 
Starbey Food Products Co., Chicago. 
12. Joseph Bernstein, grocery buying de 
partment, Food Fair Stores, Inc. 
13. Helen A. Miller of John E. Staren Co. 
14. Part of the crowd in the a 
rooms of E. G. James Co. 
15. Left to right, W.. Robertson, Phi 
delphia office; Jean Hosmer, Philadelp 
office; J. H. Peterson and B. A. Pete 
Chicago, of Keystone Brokerage Co. 





to the barn and there are three pigi 
Three pigs represent 100 lbs. of feed 
He has lost those other pigs at bi 
and he calls it bad luck. It is not bat 
luck—it is bad management. Those: 
dead pigs have to be paid for. They a 
paid for by those that go to ma 
Each one at birth represents a loss 
100 lbs. of feed. Each pig at bit 
represents an investment of 250 lbs. 
feed on the average. Remember, the 
pigs at farrow died down to 56 that 
farmer may be able to market. 
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A professor in the University of Mis- 
souri has rightly stated that sanitation 
and management are seven times as im- 
portant as feeding. I am sure he is 
right. Too many hog men completely 
fail to appreciate the fact that this lit- 
tle baby pig is 112 to 114 days old when 
it is farrowed. The period of gestation 
for a sow is from 112 to 114 days. 
Therefore, you have been feeding that 
pig, correctiy or incorrectly, for from 
112 to 114 days before it is born. There 
is a difference in the way pigs are far- 
rowed. Any of you familiar with pigs 
know you can go down through the pen 
at farrowing time and listen to the lit- 
tle pigs squeal and know if they are 
good or bad. Too many of us have a 
notion that because pigs at birth weigh 
approximately 2% lbs., all over that are 
good pigs. That is not the truth. You 
know, the vigor and vitality in the pig 
depends on what the mother pig put into 
it. A pig well born is a pig half weaned, 
and it is up to us farmers to see that it 
is well born. 


I wish it had been practical for me to 
bring three or four little newborn pigs 
to you. I wish you could have seen 
them. I wish I could have shown them 
to you—and you would have said they 
were all alike. Then I would have liked 
to have dissected them and to have 
shown you the insides of those pigs and 
the differences due to the way they were 
fed through the mother before they 
were farrowed. I can’t do that. But, 
remember, what I am saying of hogs 
applies to every other branch of agri- 
culture. 


Applies to All Agriculture 


I am going to illustrate that point 
with chickens. I have here three eggs. 
I will ask three gentlemen here to look 
at the eggs and make sure I haven’t 
punctured the shells and put anything 
in them. Those three eggs represent 
three little pigs. They were produced 
by sisters of the same age, on the same 
farm and under the same care. The 
only difference was the difference in 
the way the hens were fed. On the out- 
side they all look the same. 

This hen was fed an adequate ration 
to put what we want into the egg. The 
inside will be different from the inside 
of the other eggs. It is just the same 
as the pigs would be if we had a chance 
to show them to you. 


Mr. Powell broke the first egg into 


There is what you would call a nor- 
mal egg, I expect. This egg represents 
that little pig whose mother was effi- 
ciently fed. 

Mr. Powell broke the second egg into 
a glass.... 


This egg represents the little pig 
whose mother was inefficiently and im- 
properly fed. It looks just the same on 
the outside, but every egg this hen lays, 
as long as she is fed this way, will have 
a red yolk. I am taking you inside this 
little pig and showing you that this 
little pig is made up of what that sow 
was fed. On the outside they all look 
alike. 
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Mostly in a Mood of Relaxation 


1. Discussing problems of seasoning are 
(1. to r.): Ray F. Beerend, president, Basic 
Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland; H. A. 
Reinhardt, general manager, General Meat 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and C. M. Cox, Basic 
Food Materials, Inc., Chicago. 

2. An interested spectator at the conven- 
tion was H. J. Schloessinger, retired casing 
man. 

3. In the Westinghouse Tenderay hos- 
pitality room were (1. to r.), Willibald 
Schaefer, president, Willibald Schaefer Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Lou Menges, sr., president, 
and Lou Menges, jr., vice president, Lou 
Menges Organization, architects and en- 
gineers. 

4. Waiting for an elevator (and who 
didn’t) are Oscar Mayer & Co. officials 
(l. to r.), T. K. Carney, provision man- 
ager, Chicago; W. W. McCallum, treasurer, 
Madison, Wis.; G. A. Althaus, vice presi- 
dent, Madison, and Robert Fletcher, assist- 
ant provision manager at the company’s 
Madison plant. 


5. Relaxing in the General American 
Transportation Corp. hospitality room are 
(lL. to r.): C. W. Taylor, manager, refrig- 
erated car section, American Association 
of Railroads; R. P. McCord, assistant to 
president, Union Refrigerated Transit Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

6. Facing camerawise are (I. to r.): Law- 
rence Forster, secretary, Fuhrman & For- 
ster Co., Chicago; E. Krisgen, Fuhrman & 
Forster, and A. F. Pahlke, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago. 

7. Examining a Basi-Keen grinder knife 
are (Ll. to r.): A. Fiorini and R. Fiorini, 
treasurer, Genoa Packing Co., Boston, 
Mass.; C. O. Hurry, New England repre- 
sentative, Basic Food Materials, Inc., and 
A. K. Riley, Riley Sausage Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

8. On hand with wide knowledge of sau- 
sage processing problems were (I. to r.), 
Walter Richter, vice president; Harold 
Smith, vice president, and Baldwin Smith, 
secretary-treasurer, all of John E. Smith’s 


Sons Co. of Buffalo, New York, 
9. At ease in the Premier Casing Co. hog 
pitality room the camera’s eye saw (I. to r,) 
Raymond Weimer, general superintendeng, 
Weimer Packing Co., Wheeling, W. Va; 
Mrs. Raymond Weimer; E. S. Hump 
sausage superintendent of Weimer, and 
Mrs. E. S. Humphrey. 
10. Grouped for the picture are (Il. to g, 
standing): Mrs. J. A. Kearney, Chas 
Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio; C, A, 
Schwing, sr., Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Corp., Cincinnati, O.; Al Weil, Premier 
Casing Co., Chicago; (Seated) Mrs. Charles 
Sucher, Chas. Sucher Packing Co.; Mrs 
Al Weil, and Mrs. Carl Zimmer, Chas 
Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O. 
11. All smiles are (1. to r.): Otto Stelling, 
Loshke & Stelling, Kansas City, Mo.; Max 
Gruber, Kansas City Sausage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mike Baker, Berth. Levi & Co, 
Inc. 
12. Snapped in a talkative and listening 
mood were (I. to r.) Mrs. and Mr. Edward 
E. Brice, vice president, Riverdale Products 
Co., Chicago. 
13. At the convention from the Southwest 
were (I. to r.): F. W. Colvin, president, 
Magnolia Packing Co., Shreveport, La; 
Sam Marks, president, Enterprise, Inc, 
Dallas, Tex., and H. K. Hirsch, secretary, 
Enterprise, Inc. 
14. Oscar Mayer & Co. officials (1. to r.): 
R. H. Skadow, purchasing agent, Chicago, 
C. H. Edmonds, warehousing foreman, 
Chicago, and C. H. Strobusch, purchasing 
agent, Madison. 
15. The Sunflower state was represented 
by John Simpson, general superintendent, 
Morris Packing Co., located at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
16. Grouped together here are (right te 
left): Albert P. Weller, A. P. Weller & 
Co., Chicago; Herman Goldberg, Premier 
Casing Co., Chicago; Louis L. Lampa, 
president, Louis L. Lampo Co., Houston, 
Tex., and Robert Goldberg, Liberty Pack 
ing Co., Chicago. 





Now, this hen, another sister, pro- 
duced an egg that on the outside looks 
the same, but there is a difference in- 
side. This egg has a green yolk. 


Mr. Powell broke the third egg into 
a glass.... 


Incidentally, you can’t hatch this 
egg. It doesn’t have in it what it takes 
to develop the germ and enable it to 
hatch. As long as this hen is fed this 
ration she will continue to produce eggs 
with green yolks. They all look alike. 


Now, those represent three pigs. Re- 
member, a pig well farrowed is half 
weaned. A sow fed one way produces 
pigs who will live and grow. A sow fed 
another way produces nothing but dead 
pigs, and a sow fed a third way pro- 
duces pigs that will survive, but they 
are not normal. 


Now, have I made my point on that? 
Don’t forget, the cost of keeping a sow 
is the same until the pigs themselves 
start eating, whether that sow weans 


five pigs or 12 pigs. On an average 
for the long pull, it requires five pigs 
to pay expenses. Remember, feed makes 
up 85 per cent of the total cost of pre 
ducing pork. These undue losses that 

have spoken about waste 14 per cent 

the feed fed to the sows in the Unitet 
States. % 

In other words, this high mortality 
rate, and most losses are unnecessary, 
actually increases the cost of producing 
pork by 12 per cent. At the present 
prices, that means 800 lbs. of pork that 
comes to market is costing about $2 pe 
ewt. more than is justified. You and? 
as consumers have to pay for that 
Therefore, it behooves us to take baet 
to the farmer something that will help 
him to produce this pork more e@& 
nomically so the rest of it gets to i 
market. 

The average.farmer is very mug 
disturbed when he sells a load of 
and misses topping the market by 
per cwt. I know because I was fam 


‘es 
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raised. When I was just a youngster 
and father shipped a load of hogs to the 
market and the return came back 15c 
short of bringing the top price, you 
could hardly live with him for a weck. 
But; he never once realized that these 
little unseen leaks he permitted all over 
the farm were making his costs $2 per 
ewt. more than they should have been 
No, strange as it may seem, that was 
never thought of. 


Topping the Market 


This 15c short of topping the market 
is insignificant compared to what we can 
do by producing these hogs right. You 
may think I am talking theory but I 
am not. I told you a while ago we are 
reputed to have the world’s record of 
pork production at our research farm 
where we farrow an average of 95 sows 
and gilts twice a year. That is a pretty 
good hog setup. Those 95 sows and gilts 
wean an average of 850 pigs twice a 
year. This is the number of hogs we 
need twice a year for our research work. 
Therefore, we keep a sufficient number 
of sows to do the job, which is 95. How- 
ever, if we didn’t wean any more pigs 
per litter than the average Corn Belt 
farmer we would require 140 sows to 
do the same job. 

In other words, at our research farm 
we own and feed and care for 45 fewer 
sows than we would need if we didn’t 
do a better job than the average man. 
What does that mean in dollars and 
cents? By having 45 fewer sows to feed, 
we save 82,000 lbs. of brood sow feed 
annually on that one farm. It takes 
82,000 lbs. of brood sow feed to support 
and maintain 45 sows throughout the 
year. We save that because we wean 
nine pigs per litter on an average rather 
than six or six and a half as does the 
average farmer. 

Recent reports from the state of Iowa 
say that in this past spring the state’s 
farmers weaned an average of almost 
6 and a half pigs per litter, which was 
the best record that the state ever made. 
During the past spring, the United 
States as a whole weaned an average of 
approximately 6.4 pigs per litter, which 
again was the best record ever made 
in the United States as a whole. Think 
of that. These were the best records 
ever reported. But remember, for four 
years, with an average of 95 sows and 
gilts farrowing twice a year, we have 
sent 17 hogs to market for every brood 
sow and gilt kept for farrowing on our 
research farm. Compare that with an 
average of about 12 that go to market 
on the average farm. 


lt Can Be Done 


I am not citing that to brag. I am 
citing it to show you what can be done. 
During our best year, we sent a frac- 
tion more than 18 hogs to market for 
every one of the 95 sows and gilts kept 
on the farm. If time permitted, I could 
take you to some large farms that are 
keeping better than 200 sows constantly 
and who are doing equally as well by 
watching these things and stopping 
these little unseen leaks that rob the 
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CIO: WE WANT MEAT. 
PACKERS: WE DO TOO. 


A lively note was added to the convention 
by the picketing of the Stevens hotel one 
afternoon by a block-long, double line of 
CIO Packinghouse Workers of America 
union members and sympathizers. 


hog producer and farmer of his poten- 
tial crop. 

In other words, that 3 billion lbs. of 
extra pork that Uncle Sam asked us for 
could have been supplied without keep- 
ing one extra sow if just 14 of the nor- 
mal brood sow population in the United 
States had been so handled and fed that 
they would have sent 17 hogs to market 
per year. We wouldn’t have had to keep 
an extra sow. We would have met all 
the requirements without any specula- 
tive expansion. So, gentlemen, stopping 
those unseen leaks does more than 
double the profits of pork production. 

Remember, when it costs 5 pigs to 
support the brood sow, and the average 
man weans 6% pigs, he has a one and 
a half pig profit at weaning time. You 
need only double the profit to eight at 
weaning time so it is practical and easy 
to accomplish. 

The same things apply to all livestock 
and poultry. We hog men must wake 
up. You know, the lowly domestic rab- 
bit—many of us laugh about his com- 
ing into his own, but he is. Believe it 
or not, rabbit feed is one of our big 
tonnage feeds. Rabbit feed! Think of 
it. And, during the last decade, the 
rabbit men have put into practice some 
of these same principles—and we work 
with rabbits by the thousands—and 
have almost doubled the number of 
rabbits sent to market per doe per year 


by producers. That’s lots of rabbit. 


We hog men must wake up. Doubling 
the rabbit meat going to market per doe 
per year has increased the income of 
those producers terrifically. 

We, at our research farm, hold a 
world record on turkey production. We 
have one turkey hen that produced 251 
eggs on trap nests in 265 days. We have 
a flock average of which the highest for 
the year was 192 eggs per hen per trap 
nest for 110 hens. The average turkey 
hen produces from 45 to 55 eggs per 
year. The Department of Agriculture 
tells us we hold the best record in the 
world on turkey egg production, per hen 
and in flock average. 


Others Can Duplicate 

We are not doing one solitary thing 
down there anybody else can’t do if they 
will. We get turkey eggs every day of 
the year just the same as chicken eggs. 
Lots of people won’t believe it. If you 
don’t believe it, come down any time you 
want and we will show you. We will let 
you gather turkey eggs. 

We hatch young turkeys every 14 
days the year around. The finished 
turkeys go to market at 26 weeks on the 
average of every 14 days of the year. 
Come down and we will show you how 
we do it. 

We are-not doing anything anyone 
else can’t do if they will. These dif- 
ferences are not due to breeding, be- 
cause we have the same blood that other 
people have in their flocks. This pro- 
gram calls for nothing that anybody 
ean’t do if he just wants to do it. The 
worst trouble is that the average farmer 
is not doing the best he can. That re- 
minds me of a little story that I want to 
tell you. 

There was a sophomore in the agri- 
cultural college when I was in school. 
Like myself, he had to make his own 
way through school. Somebody talked 
him into believing he could be a good 
salesman. He went out in his junior 
year vacation time and tried to sell 
books on agriculture to the farmer, and 
if you ever tried anything that is hard, 
try that. I never did it, but I heard 
about it from him. 


Room for Improvement 


He was having no luck. He went to 
farmer Jones and tried to sell him the 
book on agriculture. Farmer Jones said, 
“Johnny, I am not interested.” 

Finally, in desperation, the fellow 
said, “But, Mr. Jones, if you buy this 
book it will teach you how to farm 
better.” 

Farmer Jones said, “Well, I still don’t 
want your book because right now I 
ain’t farming half as good as I know 
how.” 

That is the trouble with us farmers. 
We ain’t farming half as good as we 
know how now, so it is up to us to take 
the message to the farmer which will 
result in greater efficiency and then we 
won’t have to pay so much for what 
we eat. 


The meeting recessed at 12:05 p.m. 
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Sales Problems and AMI 


Business at Closing Session 


HE meeting reconvened at 2:05 

p.m. with J. F. Krey, a member 

of the executive committee of the 
American Meat Institute, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: The title of the 
first talk this afternoon is, “Question 
Number One.” It is always nice to keep 
things in the proper numerical se- 
quence, and so it is fitting that the first 
talk this afternoon should be entitled, 
“Question Number One.” 

With so many critical questions fac- 
ing us teday, it would be difficult for me 
to select one and label it “Number One.” 
However, since this is a meeting of the 
members of the American Meat Insti- 
tute it seems only reasonable to assume 
that the subject has something to do 
with the meat business. When I tell you 
something about the speaker, you will 
have even more reason to suspect he 
will talk about meat. 


He was born and grew up on a live- 
stock producing farm in _ Iroquois 
county, Ill. He attended Greer college 
in Hopkinsville, Ill., and the Academy 
of the University of Illinois. He ob- 
tained his first real job at the age of 
20 with Swift & Company in the ac- 
counting department of the State street 
market in Chicago. Through several 
promotions he became head bookkeeper 
for Swift at Clinton, Ia. At Clinton, he 
was transferred into the sales division 
and during the next two years he served 
as salesman and assistant branch 
house manager at Lincoln, Neb. and 
Galesburg, Illinois. 

In 1917, he was transferred to Swift’s 
general office as a clerk in the refinery 
department. Then again, studious ap- 
plication and his ability brought suc- 
cessive promotions until in 1931 he be- 
came refinery department manager. By 
1936 he was appointed vice president 
in charge of lard, vegetable oils, in- 
dustrial oils, refineries, oil mills, cotton 
gins, margarine, and later soap prod- 





ucts. In 1938, his vice presidential du- 
ties were changed to include advertis- 
ing, branch house sales, plant sales, 
hotel sales, contract sales, sales train- 
ing and merchandising services. He 
became a director of Swift & Company 
in 1941. 

His name, I am sure, is well known 
to most of you. He is O. E. Jones. He is 
going to talk to you on the topic, 
“Question Number One.” 


JONES SAYS THAT 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS 
MUST BE LOWERED 


E. JONES: When John L. Lewis, 
@among others, wired President 
Truman recently that his miners would 
walk out of the pits if they didn’t get 
some meat to eat, you knew meat was 
really in demand. 

Actually, the de- 
mand for meat is 
greater at the pres- 
ent time than ever 
before in our na- 
tion’s history, and 
this demand is still 
very much on the 
increase. What 
factors account for 
this growth in the 
demand for meat 
over the past few 
years? 

For one thing, 
the general _in- 
crease in the level 
of wages since 1940 and full employ- 
ment during the war brought into the 
meat consumer class a large group of 
our population who, before the war, 
could not afford to purchase meat as a 
regular part of their diet. Studies have 
shown that families in the lowest in- 
come group increased their meat pur- 





O. E. JONES 


PRESIDENT OF 
SWIFT & COM- 
PANY AND TWO 
AIDES 


Three top Swift & 
Company __ executives 
waiting for an after- 
noon session to get 
under way: (L to r.) 
John Holmes, presi- 
dent; Porter Jarvis 
and S. W. Lund, both 
vice presidents of the 
nationwide organiza- 
tion which sent a large 
delegation of repre- 
sentatives to the Insti- 
tute meeting. 
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chases by 38 per cent from 1942 to 1944, 
while other families with higher in- 
comes increased their meat purchases a 
maximum of only 4.4 per cent during 
the same period. From all indications 
the lower income class will be able to 
retain the major part of their pay in- 
creases and will remain a permanent 
addition to the group making regular 
meat purchases. 


Also, many thousands of young men 
and women entered military service and 
experienced, for perhaps the first time 
in their lives, the benefits and enjoy- 
ment of meals which featured high 
quality meat for the main dish. These 
people have now returned to private 
life convinced of the value of meat as a 
standard part of their diet. 


Meat rationing, with all its inconveni- 
ence, in the final analysis probably 
proved a stimulant to meat demand. 
Rationing during the war was sup- 
posed to limit families in the amount of 
meat they could purchase, and brought 
out the well-known human reaction to 
control—what we know we can’t have 
we want all the more. It now seems to be 
an accepted fact that many families 
bought more meat during rationing 
than they would have if there had been 
no rationing. Pleasant habits are likely 
to persist and, without realizing it, the 
family continues to eat more meat than 
the same group normally consumed be- 
fore the war. 


Meat Knowledge Is Spread 


Information on the high nutritional 
qualities of meat has been developed 
through research and testing, and has 
been so publicized that it is a rare per- 
son who hasn’t heard of the benefits 
derived from regular servings of meat. 
The all-vegetable diet which started to 
beccme a fad during the 1930’s has 
finally died a quiet death, unmourned 
except by a few die-hards. The Institute 
and many packers individually have 
very successfully promoted this changed 
nutritional outlook on meat in their ad- 
vertising programs. 


Backed by the tremendously in- 
creased demand for meat, the industry 
can well afford to face the future opti- 
mistically and to think more aggres- 
sively about meat’s proper place in the 
nation’s eating pattern than was done 
prior to the war. 


On the supply side of the picture, 
notwithstanding the present unfortu- 
nate situation, the war years conclu- 
sively demonstrated the enormous pro- 
ductivity of our soil. A 3,500,000,000 
bushel corn crop and a_ 1,000,000,000 
bushel wheat crop are firm evidence of 
the productive capacity of our agri- 
cultural economy. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture figures on production of all 
meats show that we produced 52 per 
cent more meat in 1944 than the 1935~- 
39 yearly average. 


Some critics of agriculture in the past 
have said that it was a dying segment 
of our economy. The war years cer- 
tainly proved otherwise. Even though 
the majority of our farmers were short- 
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handed, they achieved such efficiencies 
in farming methods that it required less 
than 20 per cent of our population to 
produce enough food to feed the entire 
nation, our armed forces, and our allies 
overseas. The true extent of the pro- 
ductivity of cur soil does not become 
apparent until we are called upon to 
face an emergency such as a war, and 
then it almost surpasses belief. 


But our national wealth is founded 
as much on our human resources as on 
our national resources. Full employ- 
ment cf our vast human resources is a 
necessary counterpart to full utilization 
of our natural resources. If manage- 
ment and labor have the desire and 
ability to perform their full share of 
the job ahead of us in an effective man- 
ner, then we will have attained the full 
employment of cur human resources 
which we have a right to expect. 

This nation is still very much a de- 
veloping economy. We have not come 
close to reaching our maximum levels 
of production and consumption, and our 
standard of living is still not at the high 
level at which it can be. It seems to me 
that we are entering into a prosperity 
cycle and that we play a very impor- 
tant part in this cycle because this in- 
dustry precesses livestock and distrib- 
utes the products of the farm. We need 
feel no ccncern over the meat industry’s 
capacity to process. Over a long period 
of years, the industry has demonstarted 
its ability to process practically day-by- 
day all the livestock which came to 
market. And, even when those rare gluts 
have occurred, the backlog was quickly 
reduced. In normal times there has 
never been an occasicn when livestock 
has perished from lack of a processor. 


We know we can produce. Can we 
after the years of abnormal war-time 
controls and shortages do a good job 
in meeting cur other obligation—effi- 
cient distribution? Our friend Mr. Kip- 
linger in one of his recent letters had 
this to say, “Salesmen and sales forces 
have deteriorated .. . everyone says so. 
Many also add that ‘something must be 
done about it ... before next year.’” 


Restraining Distribution Costs 


Question Number One before us at 
the present time is: “What can we do 
to keep distribution at a reasonable 
level of expense so that our industry 
can perform its proper function in this 
prosperity cycle?” 

You may ask me, “Why are you fo- 
cusing attention on distribution costs 
in the meat industry when we have been 
commended in the past by the Federal 
Trade -Commissicn for our relatively 
low distribution expense compared to 
other industries?” 

There are two phases of this question 
I would like to bring to your attention 
at this time. 

First, in our business we are faced 
with a dynamic constantly changing 
distribution and marketing task which 
requires frequent adjustments in our 
approach to the problem. Recent trends 
have been in the direction of higher 
salary costs for salesmen and increased 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTIONEERS 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. (Fritz) Roberts were 

prepared for cool weather in the Windy 

City when they came in from Thomasville, 

Ga., to attend the convention and do a 

bit of shopping. He is president of the 
Georgia Packing Co. 


wages for our people who handle our 
output on its way to market. Trucks 
and salesmen’s coupes ccst more; re- 
pairs, maintenance and replacement 
costs are higher for distribution facili- 
ties. When these increased costs are 
matched against reduced volume, unit 
distribution costs must inevitably be 
higher. We must constantly be alert to 
the importance of these factors as we 
undergo the transition to a more normal 
operation. 


Providing Proper Service 


The second thought I want to bring 
out involves our service responsibility. 
We cannot afford to disregard cur re- 
sponsibility for providing proper serv- 
ice to the retailer and to the consumer. 
It we reduce our service too much we 
may put ourselves in the same position 
as the barefooted man who enjoys low 
shoe expense. However, no word in the 
packer’s vocabulary has had greater 
abuse than the word “service.” 


Prior to the limitaticns imposed by 
the war, each of us tried to outdo the 
other in the number of deliveries we 
provided to each customer, the size of 
the order we would deliver, the length 
of hcurs that we would keep our estab- 
lishments open for business, etc., with- 
out regard to the tremendous burden 
of expense that such bad practices 
created. 


While I am not advocating under- 
service, to be an efficient industry we 
must strive to hit the happy medium 
where we supply all the service needed 
by our customers consistent with costs 
which will enable us to obtain broad 
market coverage efficiently. 


But to get back to what we can do 
to keep distribution at a reasonable 
level of expense; first, we have to keep 
reminding the consumer that meat and 
more meat is good for him, and never 
let him forget it. This pregram is being 
well carried out by individual concerns 
as well as by the advertising campaign 
of the American Meat Institute. 


Second, we have to be able to supply 
meat to the consumer at the right time, 
place, quantity, quality, variety, in 
form which he prefers, and at a price 
he can afford to pay. And, the right 
price is one which will allow a fair 
price not only to the final consumer but 
also to the livestock producer, packer 
and meat dealer. 

We should make greater use of the 
assistance which careful market re. 
search offers us in order to determine 
which distribution practices are eco- 
nomically sound, and what product 
characteristics the consumer likes or 
dislikes. 

One of the best ways that this in- 
dustry can fulfill its obligation to keep 
distributicn expenses at a reasonable 
level is to have properly trained people 
doing the work of distribution. Every 
sales manager must work through peo- 
ple. No matter how capable a man he 
is, he can’t possibly go out on the road 
and sell all the meat by himself. 

To get the distribution job done most 
effectively and efficiently, the sales man- 
ager must work to re-develop a hard- 
working team in his sales organization, 
This sales team will gather its strength 
by absorbing the best talents cf a num- 
ber of men, and these individual talents 
will add up to a better team than any 
individual could hope to be. 

There are three phases to the prob- 
lem of building an effective sales team: 
1) Employment or selection; 2) train- 
ing—formal and continuous, and 3) 
day-to-day relations or the building of 
morale. 

When we think of the word “selec- 
tion,” we should include not only the 
addition of new men to our organiza- 
tion, but also the assignment of new or 
different duties to men who are already 
working with our company or who are 
returning to our company as veterans 
of military service. We have a continu- 
ing obligaticn to our returning service- 
men and women to fit them back into 
the organization at a level of responsi- 
bility commensurate with their in- 
creased experience and added maturity 
of thought. At the same time, careful 
attention must be given to the task of 
convincing company “regulars” that 
they tco are important to the organiza- 
tion—that the experienced quality of 
their services is recognized and appre- 
ciated. 


Problem Of Screening 


All men do not possess identical apti- 
tudes or backgrounds of experience. If 
they did, there would be no need for 
careful selection—all that would be 
needed would be training. Proper selec- 
ticn of men is a problem of screening. 
Each company must construct its own 
screen based on the jobs to be done, 
past experience on what type of men 
have developed into the best salesmen, 
and other factors pertinent to the par- 
ticular company. This screen will elim- 
inate perhaps 20-per cent of the appli- 
cants whcm experience has shown 
probably would not work out satisfat 
torily. Also your screen must be de 
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signed to reveal in an applicant those 
combinations of background character- 
istics which fit the man to the require- 
ments of the specific job. Finally, the 
operation of the screen must be so de- 
signed as to save the sales manager’s 
time and effort. 

Once an applicant has successfully 
met the preliminary requirements es- 
tablished by your screening process, 
personal judgment must be exercised to 
determine whether the candidate pos- 
sesses those less tangible characteristics 
which will make him a valuable addi- 
tion to the sales team. Science can go 
only so far in determining a man’s 
aptitudes. From that point on, only per- 
sonal evaluation can hope to discover in 
a man the presence of that intangible 
“team spirit.” 

Selection of personnel for your sales 
team is of great importance in these 
times because salesmen’s salaries are 
on the increase, which adds to the cost 
of distribution and makes it more im- 
portant than ever that we get values 
received. Consider not what you are 
paying for a man, but what you are 
paying for his accomplishment. You 
may find that some of your highest paid 
men are your most underpaid. For ex- 
ample, we have found that the salesmen 
who have the highest sales volume sell 
almost five times as much product per 
dollar of salary as the salesmen with 
the lowest sales volume. Also, employe 
turnover is now at an all time high; 
in fact, in some organizations it is as 
high as 100 per cent annually. Finally, 
the investment in initial training is 
high, ranging anywhere between a few 
dollars and $7,000. If the man stays 
with you, you are likely to get your 
investment back and more; however, if 
the man leaves after being trained, you 
lose your entire investment. 

Reduction in distribution costs comes 
from many things, but principally it can 
and must come from selecting and train- 
ing men to be higher producers. 


Train Salesmen Well 


After we have selected our salesmen, 
using as scientific a basis as we can 
develop, our next jcb is to train them 
and train them well—and that job never 
ends. A large part of your sales team 
may already be on your payroll, but you 
can’t put a stale team on the field and 
expect them to win very many ball- 
games. Training is beneficial to rookies, 
returning veterans, long-service sales- 
men, and even to the sales managers 
themselves. Today’s events offer many 
new possibilties to the man whose think- 
ing is up-to-date on current develop- 
ments in his business, and whose train- 
ing has fitted him to turn these new 
developments to his advantage. 

Is there a substitute for sales train- 
ing? What does it cost thoroughly to 
train a man to produce? Ask me these 
questions and I’ll ask you, “What does 
it cost you to neglect the training of 
your salesmen?” 

I think that sales training in one 
form or another should constitute the 





SAUSAGE MEN EAT, AND IT WASN’T ALL BOLOGNA 


This is a view of the sausage and casings committee luncheon which was held during 
the convention. Frank D. Warner, Armour and Company, is chairman of this group 
which has been active in recent years in promoting sausage and natural casings. 


major per cent of the sales manager’s 
time. To do the job, the sales manager 
must work through men who can mul- 
tiply geometrically the sales effort and 
energy which he can instill in them. In 
training men to become or remain capa- 
ble salesmen, they must be told how to 
sell, and they must be shown how to 
sell; then and only then will they know 
how to sell. Your training activities 
should be organized and continuous, not 
haphazard and intermittent. Every man 
on your sales team, no matter how ex- 
perienced and successful he believes 
himself to be, will benefit from a “re- 
fresher” training course in effective 
sales methods. 


The third phase of the problem of 


building an effective sales team is build- 
ing good morale. 


Morale is the collective thinking of 


all members of a unit—the sum total of 
all the employes’ thoughts and feelings 





toward the job, the product, the com- 
pany and the manager. 

As managers, then, morale deals with 
what they think and not with what 
they do. It’s the mental attitude of your 
organization which will govern and di- 
rect what they do and how they do it. 

To build and maintain morale in your 
organization we should provide the five 
basic things which everyone looks for 
in a job: 1) Opportunity to seek the 
goals they desire; 2) Recognize their 
strong points as well as their weak 
points; 3) Provide an attitude built on 
fairness and respect; 4) Lead our peo- 
ple rather than drive them, and 5) Edu- 
cate them rather than letting them get 
the necessary knowledge in the hard 
school of experience. 

Then the morale of your organization 
will go up. It is through the proper 
handling of these five things that we 
get the increased efficiency to make the 


THESE MEN ARE INTERESTED IN LAMB AND WOOL 


Packers and livestock interests were represented at this luncheon which was held Tues- 
day noon. One of the guests was Arval Erikson, chief of the meat branch, OPA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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shorter hours, higher wages, and other 
social benefits pay dividends in in- 
creased efficiency. 

I have enumerated a number of 
things we can do to raise the morale 
of our organizations. There are hun- 
dreds of additional things, little things, 
that possibly don’t come under any of 
these classifications. Maybe it’s the 
“good morning” you forget that causes 
a man to start brooding. I think I can 
symbolize these numerous seemingly 
little things by reminding you of a fig- 
ure we used to see in front of cigar 
stores—the wooden Indian. Remember 
him? There he stands—unrecognized, no 
feelings or emotions such as you or I 
have, he doesn’t get angry if he is 
ignored, he doesn’t fear anything, he 
doesn’t care if he is replaced by some- 
one younger, he doesn’t worry about 
building up his trust and confidence— 
he can’t respond to that anyway with 
devotion and loyalty to your cause. 
That’s because he is a wooden Indian. 
However, the people who work for you 
are not wooden Indians but have the 
same mental reactions as you do, the 
same human emotions—fear, anger, 
love, hate, etc., and respond to the same 
kind of treatment that you do. We all 
know this, but we are prone to forget 
and we need a reminder from time to 
time. 

There is another phase of human re- 
lationships that, I think, falls into the 
category of management’s responsibility 
and that is the business attitude of our- 
selves and our organizations. 

I overheard a conversation the other 
day between one of our customers and 
a by-products salesman: Salesman: “I 
can get you only one-half barrel of that 
today.” 

Customer: 
long.” 

Salesman: “We killed seven cattle to- 
day, and that didn’t last us long either.” 


“That won’t last very 


No Change in People 


I miss the sincere concern of sales 
people for their customers’ feelings and 
welfare. I miss the wholesomeness of 
young men sacrificing to build a career 
for themselves and security for their 
families. But I don’t believe people 
have changed intrinsically. I think they 
still want to give as much or more than 
they get, but the war years and the 
wave of paternalism that has swept the 
country has tended to make us soft. We 
need again to reach a saner sense of 
proportion and a better appreciation of 
values. Maybe only time can accomplish 
this. But I think industry must face 
the responsibility of hastening the time 
when we get our feet firmly on the 
ground. 


“What can we do?” I wish I could 


give you a formula for creating proper ° 


attitude. It seems to me education is 
the only way. We are going to have to 
sell our people on the theory of debits 
and credits, of basic economics, of the 
necessity for profit in the operations of 
a business. I don’t believe a depression 
is inevitable or necessary before good 
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Some of the Brokers and Their Friends 


1. George Sunderland, Geo. H. Dunlap, 
jr., and Harold DeFord of Sunderland, 
DeFord & Dunlap, Chicago. 

2. D. J. Gallagher, Chicago broker. 


3. C. W. Reynolds, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner, with R. W. Earley, 
New York broker. 

4. Frank Landy, Joe Walsh, and T. M. 
Gira of the Gira-Wlash Co., Chicago. Joe 
Henry, also a member of the firm, was not 
available at time the picture was taken. 
5. J. H. O’Neill, a Chicago broker. 

6. Stanley Hess, Ray Stephenson and Ed- 
ward Hess, jr., of Hess-Stephenson Co., 
Chicago. 

7. Claxton Lee and Lacy Lee, Chicago 
brokers. : 

8. William G. Joyce and William G. Joyce, 
jr., Boston brokers. 

9. Joseph T. Murphy and Pete Bendt of 
J. T. Murphy Co. 

10. Wm. F. Schluderberg, president, Wm. 
T. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md., and L. E. Griffith, P. G. Gray 


Co., brokers of Boston, 
11. Richard S. Fawcett, Fred B. Cooper 
Co., Inc., New York brokers; Alex J, 
McCrea, president, The Ohio Provision 
Co., Cleveland, O., and W. C. Cooper, Fred 
B. Cooper Co., Inc. 

12. John E. Staren, Chicago broker. 

13. Charles C. Isecovitz, New York broker. 
14. R. H. Monson, Chicago broker, and 
Ralph Daigneau, vice president Geo. A, 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 

15. Harry K. Lax, F. C. Rogers Co., Phila- 
delphia brokers. 

16. Otto F. Raiman of the Davidson Com- 
mission Co., Chicago. 

17. Joe Cardona, Cardona-Stevens Co., 
Chicago export brokers, and Sam Mirman, 
Mirman Brothers, Washington, D. C. 

18. George H. Elliott, George H. Elliott & 
Co., Chicago, and Hans Pauly, general 
manager, Pauly Packing Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

19. Mike Lilienthal, Chicago broker. 

20. Henry Bender, Chicago broker. 


Massachusetts, 





solid Americans can get “back to earth.” 
The good and tried laws of economics— 
supply and demand and their effect on 
business, labor and management—can- 
not be circumvented. 

We must recognize our customers are 
just as important a part of our business 
as are management, labor, working cap- 
ital or physical facilities. To hold them 
intact and in fighting trim for the 
future requires the right attitude on 
the part of those who contact this im- 
portant link daily in our chain of op- 
erations. 


Industry's Opportunities 


We must point out to our organiza- 
tions that efficiency, skill, productivity, 
and value are still the criteria on which 
a man’s career is based. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS AWARD 


The American Public Relations Association 
award for 1945 for meritorious public re- 
lations performance of trade associations 
during the year was recently presented to 
the AMI. The award, a silver anvil atop 
a pedestal, appropriately engraved, was un- 
veiled at the convention’s first general ses- 
sion Tuesday morning. 


* industry has 


The meat industry at this moment is 
walking a tightrope where one careless 
step could plunge us into serious dis- 
favor with retailers, wholesalers, farm- 
ers, livestock producers, or consumers 
for an indeterminable period of time. 
Management all too frequently makes 
“selfish” decisions which fail to apply 
long-term constructive thinking to the 
solution of immediate problems. During 
the coming year our industry must 
undertake the transition from war-time 
controls and shortages of product to 
operation and distribution under a free, 
peace-time economy. Decisions made by 
management during the next six months 
will determine whether this transition 
will be accompanied by rude shocks and 
jolts, or will be accomplished smoothly. 
Which will it be, rude shocks or smooth 
sailing? 

Our whole country needs inspiration. 
We are being keyed up again. Emotions 
are being stirred every day. Although 
our problem during the next 12 months 
is a serious one, I know we have the 
ability and drive to meet it. The meat 
greater opportunities 
ahead of it today than at any other time 
in its history. Through prevention of 
inefficiency and waste in the process of 
distribution, the members of the in- 
dustry can render the greatest service 
to the American people and to them- 
selves. 


CHAIRMAN KREY: Now, we come 
to that part of the Institute’s annual 
meeting to which we all look forward. 
Ever since Wesley Hardenbergh has 
been president of the American Meat 
Institute, I have learned something new 
from his annual remarks. He talks 
“ABC” language, the kind that meat 
packers understand. Anything more I 
could say in introducing Mr. Harden- 
bergh would be superfluous. Mr. Har- 
denbergh can stand on his own feet and 
he will do it now. 
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INDUSTRY MUST BE 
ADAPTABLE TO MEET 
CHANGE OF FUTURE 


ESLEY HARDENBERGH: I 
want to thank the chairman for 
his very gracious introduction and I 
want to assure him that I am still 
standing cn my feet, but if the meeting 
were to go on for 
another day I don’t 
know whether I 
would be or not. 


A friend of mine 
wrote me a few 
days ago that this 
convention comes 
at a good time. “No 
one has anything to 
do,” he said “and 
we all should be 
there.” 


It looks as if we 
all came. 

I note from the 
registration figures 
that we have regis- 
tered, as of noon today, 2,789 people, 
which is the largest attendance on 
record. 


Our dinner last night was attended 
by nearly 1,500 pecple—1,464, to be 
exact. 

You have heard a number of able 
speakers on the program and they have 
pointed to the changed conditions which 

this industry faces. 

I am sure that it has occurred to all 
of you, as it has to me, that if our in- 
dustry is going to continue to progress 
satisfactorily, it obviously must adapt 
itself to the changes which seem likely 
to take place. The foremost job of the 
Institute in the years to come, as I see 
it, is to try to help the industry adapt 
itself to the changes which face us. 


Adaptability is Needed 


Since a good many of our problems 
have been mentioned by the speakers 
who preceded me, I am going to repeat 
somewhat, but I hope you will bear with 
me. 


HARDENBERGH 


One of the most important problems 
_we have today, it seems to me, is the 
fact that your industry—the whole live- 
stock and meat industry—during the 
war years became accustomed to a vol- 
‘ ume of producticn that was nearly half 
‘again as large as the prewar pro- 
duction. 

It is very interesting to me to note 
in this connection that the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United 
. Nations, in a survey which it made 
recently, estimates that the world’s 
needs for meats in 1960 will be 46 per 
- cent above the prewar level. There have 
been statements by our own Department 
of Agriculture that the probable meat 
needs of this country in the years to 
come will correspond roughly with the 
United States report. I hope that the 
United Nations survey proves correct, 
because I think it would be very diffi- 
cult for our industry to get accustomed 
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to the reductions which a relatively 
small volume of business would mean. 

Goodness knows, it is tough enough 
during a period such as the one we are 
now passing through, and it probably 
will be of relatively short duration. It 
would be very serious to go back on a 
starvation ration during the entire year. 

But whether this United Nations pre- 
diction proves correct or not, it seems 
to me that there are adequate grounds 
for believing that, in the long run, our 
industry can look forward to a perma- 
nently higher level of operation than we 





RENEWING OLD FRIENDSHIPS 


UPPER: James J. Cuff, general manager 
of Danahy Packing Co., Buffalo, N.Y., 
greeting J. A. Young of Armour and Com- 
pany. In 1906 Mr. Cuff started Mr. Young 
in the packing business with Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co., Kansas City, Kan., and this was 
the first time they had seen each other since 
that time. CENTER: Now watch out for 
this set of names. Left is Smith Wallace, 
advertising sales, The National Provisioner, 
and the other is Wallace Smith, sales man- 
ager, solvent extraction division, V. D. 
Anderson Co. LOWER: W. C. Schmidt, 
vice president, and Oscar Schmidt, chief 
engineer, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 





enjoyed before the most recent war. 

I heard several speakers comment on 
this and Mr. Hobson this mcrning out- 
lined in detail, the same facts which ] 
had in mind. They relate largely to the 
production of increased supplies of feed 
which inevitably means a larze pro- 
duction of livestock, poultry, etc. I think 
it is important to note that the way in 
which the great quantities of feed in 
prospect for the postwar period will be 
utilized depends very largely on the 
relative demand for beef and veal and 
pork and lamb, in contrast to the rela- 
tive demand for butter and eggs and 
milk and poultry and also on the cost 
of producing these commodities. 

Our industry very progressively has 
recognized the impcrtance of stimu- 
lating demand and is doing a wonderful 
job along these lines. I think everyone 
among us here swelled with pride when 
we saw the Fred Waring program put 
on here yesterday morning and realized 
that our industry is progressive enouch 
to support an organization of that sort 
on the air. It seems to me it can only 
result in reflecting confidence in the 
entire industry. 


Competition for Feed 


To get back to the point I was 
making, as to the relative cost of pro- 
ducing these items, the fact is that 
there is keen competition—the keenest 
kind cf competition—not only for what 
goes into the human stomach, but also 
for the supply of feed going into the 
stomachs of meat cattle, hogs and sheep, 
on the one hand, and the producers of 
dairy products and pcultry on the other, 
not to include the rabbits which Mr. 
Powell mentioned here this morning. 

The work being done to promote a 
more efficient production by the col- 
leges, experiment stations, departments 
ef agriculture and organizations such 
as the Ralston Purina Co., should de- 
serve the closest attention of our in- 
dustry. I think we should give renewed 
attention to work in that field. 

Not cnly production but products 
must also be improved. I am sure you 
are aware of that because I know a 
great many of you have taken very pro- 
gressive steps in that direction. You 
realize, of course, to quote a familiar 
example, that many suggestions have 
been made that we cught not only to 
make better lard—the industry is doing 
that and doing it increasingly well—but 
also that producers may need to pro- 
duce hog types which will yield less 
lard. I think we will be interested in 
the outcome of those experiments which 
are being carried on at the Ralston 
Purina farm with Yorkshire hogs. 


Operational Efficiency 

Perhaps one of the greatest neces- 
sities is to achieve a greater efficiency 
in production insofar as our operations 
are concerned. I am sure that the dis- 
cussion yesterday of low cost oppor- 
tunities through wage incentives will 
stimulate much thinking. That much 
thinking needs to be done on this sub- 
ject is evident from a study which the 


(Continued on page 253.) 
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-TECHNICAL-LIVESTOCK MEETINGS 
Lard, Research and Glands 


Discussed at First Session 


first annual convention of the 

American Meat Institute, which 
convened at the Stevens hotel, Chicago, 
on September 30, were of a semi-techni- 
cal nature and are reported in the pages 
which follow. The report on the general 
sessions of the convention, which were 
held on October 1 and 2, begins on 
page 108. 

G. L. Childress, member of the board 
of directors of the Institute, presided 
at the opening session on September 30, 
which was devoted to research and tech- 
nical developments. 


CHAIRMAN CHILDRESS: It is 
my great honor to call into session this, 
the forty-first annual convention of the 
American Meat In- 
stitute. This ses- 
sion will be de- 
voted to research 
and technical de- 
velopments. 

This industry 
has added immeas- 
urably to the wel- 
fare and advance- 
ment of agriculture 
by its research. It 
means a better diet 
and a_ healthier 
America, but, more 
important, for the 
good of all our 
people, more and 
more packers are making application of 
research in their plants. Research will 
pay off the industry in the measure that 
we use it. 

We have some distinguished speakers 
and the first whom I want to introduce 
is Dr. Frank C. Vibrans, who is well- 
qualified to discuss the subject assigned 
to him. He has carried on extensive 
studies on refining, hydrogenation and 
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deodorization of lard in the Institute’s 
Research Laboratories. For more than 
15 years he has served as chief research 
chemist in the Research Laboratory of 
the Institute, located at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Vibrans will discuss the 
subject “Modern Methods of Processing 
Lard.” 


METHODS AND COSTS 
INVOLVED IN MAKING 
MODERN TYPE LARD 


R. FRANK C. VIBRANS: Proc- 

essing lard to give it a more 
favorable consumer acceptance has been 
an active problem before lard manufac- 
turers now for many years. Lard proc- 
essors have not 
been in agreement 
on how this can be 
done, because lard 
usually has been 
thought of as a fin- 
ished product and 
that its superior 
shortening value 
and natural flavor 
would be sufficient 
to maintain it as 
the preferred short- 
ening. The assump- 
tion was that sub- 
stitutes would be 
used only when 
lard was not avail- 
able. Some operators maintained that 
the only way lard could hold its own as 
a culinary fat would be by further proc- 
essing to make it into a bland or taste- 
less product. 

This latter opinion is supported by 
the findings of the Roper survey made 
for the Institute in 1942 on the use of 
shortenings. Roper reported that home- 
makers now use lard (1) because it is 


F. C. VIBRANS 


PACKERS FROM 
NORTHWEST 


This trio from the 
Northwest includes: 
(1. to r.) E. M. Wil- 
liams, office manager, 
Carstens Packing Co., 
Spokane, Wash.; Hen- 
ry L. Coffin, president, 
Gibson Packing Co., 
Yakima, Wash., and 
K. J. Maxwell, presi- 
dent, Carstens Packing 
Company at Spokane. 





cheap; (2) because they make it them. 
selves, and (3) because they had always 
used it and had not bothered to make a 
change. The reasons given for not using 
lard (and 87 per cent of the women in- 
terviewed had used lard at one time or 
another) are five in number: (1) be 
cause they didn’t like the taste of lard; 
(2) because they didn’t like the idea of 
keeping lard in the refrigerator; (3) 
because they didn’t like the package; 
(4) because they thought it was hard 
to digest, and (5) because they thought 
it was impure. 

Although some of the reasons given 
for not buying lard are purely propa- 
ganda claims and cannot be supported 
by facts, we must face the fact that the 
highly advertised hydrogenated vege- 
table oil shortenings have a distinct 
sales advantage over lard and command 
a premium price. This being the case, 
the following questions arise: What can 
be done to lard to make it into a taste- 
less or bland product with a high smok- 
ing point which can be stored without 
refrigeration? How much will it cost to 
make such a product? 


Our purpose this morning is to call 
your attention to the processes lard 
would be subjected to in the preparation 
of a product which would meet the ob- 
jections listed in the Roper survey. The 
answers to these questions are available 
because all the processes involved are 
in constant use at the present time and 
equipment manufacturers have plants 
designed for processing fats to make 
them into bland shortenings. The only 
change in plant design would be to 
adapt it to the individual packer’s re- 
quirements. 


Beginning with lard in the settling 
tank, either steam or dry rendered lard, 
the first operation to which it would be 
subjected is caustic soda refining to re- 
move free fatty acids and the small 
amount of fat soluble nitrogenous ma- 
terial it contains. Our laboratory tests 
on making deodorized lard do not prove 
caustic soda refining is absolutely nee- 
essary. In the laboratory a thoroughly 
earth bleached lard can be deodorized 
without foaming or darkening and the 
free fatty acids can be removed by a 
long steam deodorization. However, 
sincé many experienced operators are 
of the opinion that lard to be used for 
making a deodorized product should 
first be caustic soda refined, we are in- 
cluding it in this discussion. We are 
quite sure that lard to be hydrogenated 
should be first refined by the caustic 
soda method. 

Caustic soda refining of lard may be 
carried out either in batches or by 4 
continuous process. If the amount of 
lard to be refined is much less than 30; 
000 lbs. per day, the batch process is 
the preferred method even though the 
continuous process is the more up-to 
date procedure for refining a large 
quantity of fat, When the amount of 
lard to be refined is more than 30,000 
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lbs. per day, then the continuous method 
should be considered. 

The chemistry involved is. the same 
whether refining is done in batches or 
by the continuous process. Refining is 
accomplished by thoroughly mixing a 
water solution of soda ash with the fat 
so the alkali can combine with the free 
fatty acids forming a soap. In the batch 
system, the soap separates from the fat 
by gravity and in the continuous proc- 
ess the soap is separated from the lard 
by centrifugation. After the caustic 
treatment, the lard is washed with wa- 
ter and dried. It is then ready for fur- 
ther processing. 

However, before we go on to the next 
process, let us consider what it costs to 
caustic refine lard. 

By the batch process: A refining 
kettle with accessories large enough to 
refine 15,000 lbs. of lard per batch, in- 
duding installation but not building, 
would cost about $10,000. 

A larger plant designed to refine 
50,000 lbs. per day would cost installed 
about $20,000. 

Refining cost, not including deprecia- 
tion and interest, would be about 12c¢ 
per 100 lbs. of lard. This assumes a re- 
fining loss of 1 per cent. Of course the 
operating cost in terms of lard refined 
would be larger in the smaller plant. 

By the continuous refining process: 
A complete plant for refining 2,500 lbs. 
of lard per hour, 60,000 lbs. per 24 
hours, would cost installed, but not in- 
cluding building, approximately $28,000. 

A larger plant designed to refine 
5,000 Ibs. of lard per hour or 120,000 
lbs. per 24 hours would cost installed, 
but not including building, about $45,- 
000. 

Using this equipment the refining 
cost, not including depreciation and in- 
terest, would be approximately 8c per 
100 lbs. of lard. 


Raise Melting Points 


The next step is to raise the melting 
point of the lard so it will remain solid 
when stored at room temperature. This 
is necessary because lard made from 
mixed fats—killing and cutting—is too 
soft to make a satisfactory shelf prod- 
uct. Raising the melting point of lard 
may be accomplished by hardening all 
of it or a small amount by hydrogena- 
tion or by adding between 5 and 8 per 
cent of lard flakes to it. Lard flakes are 
almost completely hydrogenated lard 
with a titer of 58 to 60 degs. C. The 
hydrogenation of lard does not consist 
of just mixing hydrogen gas with lard. 
It is a chemical process in which the 
hydrogen gas reacts chemically with the 
fat to form a new substance. This is 
done at about 350 to 400 degs. F. in the 
presence of a nickel catalyst—a_ sub- 
stance which encourages the chemical 
reaction between hydrogen and fat. 

If the melting point of lard is to be 
raised by hydrogenation until it has the 
hardness of an all-hydrogenated short- 
ening, it can be done by continuing the 
reaction until that point is reached and 
then stopping it from going any far- 





TWO BY TWO ON TUESDAY 


UPPER: E. J. Grier, legal counsel, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., exchanging 
pleasantries with R. E. Reich, advertising 
sales, The National Provisioner. LOWER: 
A pair of Hoosiers: Fred S. Dick, general 
manager, and John Stadler, vice president, 
Stadler Packing Co., Columbus, Ind. 


ther. If the lard is to be made into 
flakes, then hydrogenation is continued 
as long as hydrogen is absorbed. The re- 
sulting product is very hard and can- 
not be used by itself as a shortening 
but may be added to unhydrogenated 
lard to make a mixture with any desired 
melting point. Usually between 5 and 8 
per cent lard flakes are required to raise 
the melting point sufficiently to make it 
stay firm when stored at room tempera- 
ture. Both of these procedures are in 
use for raising the melting point of 
lard when it is to be stored without re- 
frigeration. 


Comparison of Methods 


Since there are these two processes 
by which the melting point of lard can 
be raised so it will remain firm when 
stored at room temperature, the ques- 
tion arises, which one of them is the 
preferred method? As is the case with 
most alternative methods, there is some- 
thing to be said in favor of each one 
of them. 

The hydrogenation of lard not only 
raises its melting point but increases 
its keeping quality, lowers its shorten- 
ing value and destroys the arachidonic, 
linolenic and linoleic acids it contains. 
These are the fatty acids shown by 
Burr, Hansen and others to be essential 
for animal nutrition. Thus a product 
made by the hydrogenation of all the 
lard has the proper hardness for a shelf 
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product and it has better keeping qual- 
ity than it had before hydrogenation, 
but its shortening and nutritive values 
have been impaired. 

Although slightly hydrogenated lard 
has somewhat better keeping quality 
than it had before hydrogenation, there 
is some question as to whether the in- 
creased stability is sufficient to make its 
storage at room temperature satisfac- 
tory without the addition of an anti- 
oxidant. On the other hand, if firmness 
is achieved by the addition of lard 
flakes, the shortening value is not low- 
ered as much as when all the lard is 
hydrogenated, the essential fatty acids 
are not destroyed, and the keeping qual- 
ity of the lard remains unchanged. 
Therefore, such a lard can be stored 
without refrigeration only after it has 
been stabilized with an antioxidant. 

Although improved keeping quality is 
important, we believe the retention of 
the essential fatty acids and better 
shortening value are more valuable than 
increased stability because stability can 
be improved by the addition of an anti- 
oxidant. Hence our discussion from here 
on is based on the assumption that lard 
flakes will be used for raising the melt- 
ing point of lard so it would not be too 
soft if stored without refrigeration. 


Use of Lard Flakes 

This brings up the question: How 
much does it cost to make lard flakes? 
If the quantity required is not too large 
jt should be possible in the relatively 
near future to buy lard flakes. Just 
what the price will be one cannot say, 
but it should not be prohibitive.- During 
the war, the OPA price on lard flakes 
was 1\%c per pound over the price of 
lard. If flakes are not available, then 
they will have to be made by combining 
hydrogen gas with lard. This requires 
equipment for making hydrogen and 
equipment in which the hydrogen can 
be combined with the lard. 

Hydrogen may be bought compressed 
in cylinders at $8 or $9 per 1,000 cu. ft., 
but this is expensive so a company plan- 
ning to make lard flakes, if by-product 
hydrogen is not available, should plan 
to produce its own hydrogen. There are 
a number of commercial methods for 
manufacturing hydrogen for the hydro- 
genation of fats and oils. The two meth- 
ods now in general use for making hy- 
drogen, the iron contact and propane 
dissociaticn, need not be considered here 
because they cannot be economically 
operated on a scale small enough to 
make them attractive for producing 10,- 
000 to 15,000 cu. ft. of hydrogen per 
day for the manufacture of lard flakes. 

There are two other methods, how- 
ever, to which we want to call your at- 
tention. The first is the electrolytic 
process for making hydrogen by the 
decomposition of water. This process 
has the advantage of producing pure 
hydregen and it is easy to operate, but 
its initial cost is high. An electrolytic 
hydrogen plant equipped with Kent cells 
large enough to generate 10,000 cu. ft. 
of hydrogen per day (24 hours) would 
cost installed about $40,000, and this 
does not include any provision to save 
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the oxygen. Of this amount, about $30,- 
000 is for cells and a motor generator. 
The other $10,000 is for a compressor 
and a 10,000-cu. ft. gas storage. If it 
were not for the high initial cost, then 
an electrolytic plant would be the pre- 
ferred method of generating hydrogen 
for the production of lard flakes. The 
cost of making electrolytic hydrogen, 
with no allowance for interest and de- 
preciation, would be about $2.10 per 
1,000 cu. ft. of gas. 


Making Hydrogen 


Hydregen may also be made by de- 
composing anhydrous ammonia by pass- 
ing it over a hot catalyst. The ammonia 
breaks up into hydrogen and nitrogen. 
The gas mixture contains 75 per cent 
hydrogen and 25 per cent nitrogen by 
volume. Although the hydrogen is di- 
luted with nitrogen, two laboratories 
have demonstrated that this gas can be 
successfully used for hydrogenating 
lard with the production of lard flakes, 
and it can be done without wasting 
more than 20 per cent of the hydrogen 
made. The hydrogen loss occurs as gas 
is bled from the reaction vessel to free 
the system of accumulating nitrogen 
during hydrogenation. 

The advantage of this process lies in 
the fact that the initial investment is 
relatively small and the plant is very 
easy to operate. Once it is started, its 
operation is almost completely auto- 
matically controlled. 

The cost of the generating equipment; 
including control devices, would be 
about $6,500 installed. Storage for am- 
monia purchased in tank car lots would 
be about $10,000. In addition to this, a 
low pressure gas holder and hydrogen 
compressor would cost about $5,000. 
The plant would therefore cost, without 
ammonia storage, $11,500 or with am- 
monia storage $21,500. 

The advantage of buying ammonia in 
tank cars is evident when we note the 
difference in price of bottle and tank 
car ammonia. Bcttle ammonia may be 
purchased at about 15c per pound and 
tank car ammonia at 3.6c per pound. 

The cost of making hydrogen by this 
process, basing the calculation on am- 
monia at 3.6c per pound, would be about 
$2.15 per 1,000 cu. ft. of usable hydro- 
gen. This assumes a 20 per cent hydro- 
gen loss. 


Using Hydrogen 


With hydrogen at our disposal, it 
would be used for making lard flakes 
by combining it with lard by a chemical 
reaction causing the formation of a new 
substance. Fcr example, when oleic acid 
is hydrogenated, stearic acid is formed. 
Once this reaction takes place, the hy- 
drogen is permanently combined with 
the fat and cannot be separated by fur- 
ther processing. 

Lard flakes may be made by hydro- 
genating lard in batches of 5,000 to 
15,000 lbs., depending on the amount 
required. The reaction vessel consists of 
a well-insulated iron tank equipped with 
heating coil and efficient stirrer. Hydro- 
genation can be successfully done at low 
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MEAT CANNERS GROUP ACTIVE AT CONVENTION 


Members of the National Meat Canners Association met at dinner and another busy 
session during the convention. Shown below in a jovial mood are the members of the 
advisory committee of the association. From left to right (front row) George Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; J. Emmett Clair, Republic Food Products Co., Chicago; 
C. E. Martin, Illinois Meat Co., Chicago, and G. W. Munro, Armour and Company, 
In the second row are: N. S. Cone, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; D. J. McVey, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; G. Robert, the Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago and W. J. 
Foell, Foell Packing Co., Chicago. 





pressure (10-20 lbs.) and at 375-400 


degs. F. in the presence of a nickel 
catalyst. The reaction of hydrogen with 
lard generates heat, so once hydrogena- 
tion gets started the temperature in the 
reaction vessel rises rather than falls 
off, even though no external heat is ap- 
plied to the system. 


If steam at 150 lbs. pressure is avail- 
able, then no other method of supplying 
heat to the hydrogenation vessel is re- 
quired. If steam is not available for 
heating the lard in the reaction vessel, 
then another method of heating must be 
provided. This, of course, will add to 
the cost of the installation. 


A hydrogenaticn unit complete with 
reaction tank and accessories, but with- 
out building, large enough to make 10,- 
000 to 15,000 lbs. of lard flakes per day, 
would cost installed approximately $12,- 
000. The cost of hydrogenating refined 
lard to make lard flakes, not including 


interest and depreciation on the plant, 
and evaluating hydrogen at $2.15 per 
1,000 cu. ft., would be approximately 
40c per 100 lbs. of flakes. 


With refined lard and lard flakes at 
hand, they may be mixed in the correct 
proportion to produce a mixture which 
will remain firm when stored without 
refrigeration. This mixture is then made 
odorless and tasteless by steam deodori- 
zation. 

The deodorization process consists of 
blowing live steam through the hot lard 
for three or four hours while it is held 
under high vacuum in a suitable tank, 
preferably a tank made with stainless 
steel. Best results are obtained when the 
temperature is between 375 and 400 
degs. F. and a vacuum within one 
fourth in. absolute; i.e., about 29% ins. 
gauge. 

Deodorization may be carried out 
either in continuous operation or in 
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patches. At the present time, nearly all 
bland shortening is made in batch deo- 
dorizers. There are a few continuous 
deodorizers in operation and equipment 
manufacturers are actively working on 
new designs which may result in pro- 
ducing a more efficient and flexible unit. 
As the name implies, continuous deo- 
dorization can only be satisfactorily 
used when the quantity cf lard to be 
deodorized is sufficiently large to keep 
the plant running 24 hours per day. 
Since a continuous deodorizer designed 
to process much less than 5,000 Ibs. per 
hour would not be economical to oper- 
ate, a lard manufacturer making less 
than 100,000 Ibs. per day would find the 
patch procedure better adapted to his 
production schedule. 


Batch deodorizers can be made in any 
size but a plant equipped with two deo- 
dorizer tanks is so much more flexible 
than a plant with only one tank that it 
is better in building a plant to deodorize 
50,000 to 100,000 lbs. of lard per 24 
hours to install two 20,000-lb. deodoriz- 
ers rather than one for 50,000 Ibs. A 
manufacturer producing 25,000 to 50,- 
000 Ibs. of lard per day would need only 
one deodorizer of about 20,000 lbs. ca- 
pacity. Smaller units can be made and 
operated satisfactorily. The turnover 
time on a batch deodorizer should be 
less than eight hours so three batches 
of lard can be deodorized in the same 
tank in a 24-hour period. Whether deo- 
dorization is done continuously or in 
batches, the deodorizer should be made 
from stainless steel so the hot blowing 
steam containing free fatty acids will 
not react with the metal with which 
they come in contact. 


Continuous Deodorization 


The installed cost of a continuous 
deodorization unit designed to process 
100,000 lbs. of lard per 24 hours, with- 
out building, would be about $65,000. 
The operating cost, not including inter- 
est and depreciation, would be approxi- 
mately 4c per 100 lbs. cf lard. 

A batch deodorization plant consist- 
ing of two 20,000-lb. tanks and acces- 
sories designed to deodorize 50,000 to 
100,000 Ibs. of lard in 24 hours installed, 
but without building, would cost ap- 
proximately $45,000. A batch decdorizer 
plant consisting of one tank and acces- 
sories installed, but without building, 
designed to process 25,000 to 50,000 lbs. 
of lard in 24 hours, would cost about 
$30,000. A batch unit consisting of one 
decdorizer desizned to process 10,000 to 
30,000 Ibs. of lard per 24 hours installed 
without building would cost approxi- 
mately $20,000. 

The operating cost of a batch deo- 
dorization plant, not including interest 
and depreciation, would be between 5 
and 10c ner 100 Ibs. of lard. 

We now have a decdorized lard with 
flakes added so it will not become too 
soft if stored at room temperature, but 
its keeping quality is not good enough 
to make it a satisfactory shelf product. 
Or, in cther words, it might become ran- 
cid before it was all used. Therefore, 
this deodorized lard must be stabilized 
with an antioxidant before it is pack- 





FROM THE TALL CORN STATE 


George Sherrill, delivery superintendent 
(left), and Byron G. Benson, advertising 
manager, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


aged or put into storage. There are sev- 
eral approved antioxidants which may 
be used to do this. For illustration, if 
we use a mixture of two cf them, NDGA 
and citric acid, lard can be stabilized for 
about ten cents per 100 lIbs., basing the 
calculation on the present price of $55 
per pound for NDGA and 50c per pound 
for citric acid. 


Plasticizing the Lard 


From here on the treatment of bland 
lard is the same as any lard that is to 
be plasticized and packaged. It may be 
plasticized on a lard roll or in a Vota- 
tor. A satisfactory job can be done with 
a lard roll if it is well maintained and 
its operation well supervised, but if a 
lard roll is not carefully operated then 
the physical structure of the lard as 
packaged will be quite different from 
time to time. This is especially true if 
a constant volume of air is to be incor- 
porated in the lard at all times. The 
use of a Votator makes it easier to con- 
trol the physical structure (crystal size) 
of smooth lard and the volume of air 
incorporated in it. When considering 
the rapid chilling cf lard, we should 
bear in mind that it is more important 
to plasticize lard properly that is to be 
stored at room temperature than lard 
that is to be stored under refrigeration. 
This is true because crystal structure 
and incorporated air help to keep lard 
from becoming soft and greasy when it 
is stcred at room temperature. 

Other than for the initial investment, 
it costs less to operate a Votator than 
it does a lard roll, so no operating ex- 
pense need be added if a Votator is sub- 
stituted for a lard roll in preparing lard 
to be stored without refrigeration. 

The cost of a Votator unit with 10,000 
Ibs. per hour capacity would be about 
$13,000 installed. The cost of a Votator 
with 5,000 lbs. per hour capacity would 
be about $8.500 installed. The ccst of a 
Votator with 3,000 lbs. per hour capac- 
ity would be $4,000 installed. 

The final operation is packaging and 
there is nothing very constructive we 
can say about lard packages because no 
satisfactory package has been devel- 
oped. The round paper carton made in 
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1-, 2- and 3-lb. sizes has met with 
some success, but there are cbjections 
to it. The most serious objection is the 
fact that so many of them leak and be- 
come greasy on the outside. This gives 
the package a very unattractive appear- 
ance, Of course, the Peters style pack- 
age can be used for bland lard just as 
well as fcr pure lard, but it will not stim- 
ulate new sales. With the development 
of new packaging materials during the 
war, and the active interest being shown 
by package manufacturers in develop- 
ing a mcre satisfactory lard package, 
we should not give up hope that possibly 
a new package will be ready by the time 
a substantial number of lard manufac- 
turers are ready to make a deodorized 
lard with the recommendation that it be 
kept out of the refrigerator. 

In conclusion, may we list the proc- 
esses to which lard weuld be subjected 
if it were made into a deodorized prod- 
uct with high smoking temperature, 
hardened and stabilized so it could be 
successfully recommended for storage 
without refrigeration. 


Cost of Plant Equipment 
Caustic soda refining, contin- 
uous process, 100,000 lbs. 


OP Miah tre cchedewn da oe $ 45,000 
Lard flakes, enough to harden 


100,000 Ibs. of lard per day 33,500 
Deodorization, batch system 
100,000 lbs. per day........ 45,000 
Plasticization, Votator 
10,000 lbs. per hour........ 13,000 
PE acide beak veel $136,500 


Cost of Operating the Plant 
Cost per 100 


Ibs. of lard 

Caustic scda refining, 

100,000 Ibs. per day........ 8c 
Hardening with flakes 

100,000 Ibs. per day........ 4c 
Deodorization, batch system 

100.000 Ibs. per dav........ 5e 
Stabilization with NDGA 

A re 10c 


Plasticization with Votator, 
100,000 lbs. per day.... No cost over 
smooth lard 


CHAIRMAN CHILDRESS: Thank 
you very much, Doctor. 

I think we all realize that when the 
road blecks to production are out of the 
way and with the positive assurance 
that vegetable oils will come in again 
frem the Pacific area, in particular, and 
we hope we will have a normal supply 
of hogs on the American farms, that 
we are going to have a lard problem 
again. We will be thinking about this. 

Our second speaker this morning is a 
man from whom you will be glad to 
hear. He is Dr. Buell W. Beadle who 
came to the Institute about four years 
ago. He came from Kansas State co lege 
as a research chem'‘st for the Institute 
research laboratories. He has had inten- 
sive experience in the development of 
an antioxidant for lard and he will dis- 
cuss “Antioxidants for Lard.” 
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BEADLE DESCRIBES 
WAYS OF DELAYING 
RANCIDITY IN LARD 


R. BUELL W. BEADLE: We are 
all familiar with the problem of 
rancidity in one way or another. Nearly 
all foods, including meat products, con- 
tain some fat. When fats or fatty foods 
are exposed to air, 
the resulting oxida- 
tion processes lead 
to the condition 
which we call ran- 
cidity, and the con- 
dition is recognized 
because of the typ- 
ical odors and fla- 
vors developed dur- 
ing the oxidation. 
Foods which are 
rancid are usually 
unpalatable and 
otherwise objec- 
tionable; for exam- 
B. W. BEADLE pie, it is known 
that rancid fats de- 

stroy certain of the vitamins. 


All fats and fatty foods show this 
tendency to become rancid, but there 
are numerous factors which influence 
the length of time these substances will 
stay fresh. Some of the factors are: 
the chemical composition of the fat, the 
method of processing, the method of 
packaging, the conditions of storage and 
the presence or absence of antioxidants. 

Antioxidants are substances which, 
when present in fat or foods containing 
fat, will delay the onset of rancidity— 
in other words, they stabilize the fat 
towards oxidation. Thus it is possible, 
simply by adding a small amount of 
antioxidant, to obtain a fat which will 
be stable for a relatively long period of 
time. Some fats, such as certain vege- 
table oils, contain naturally occurring 
substances which behave in this way. 
Other fats, such as lard, contain very 
little such material to protect them, and 
they will not keep very long. At pres- 
ent there is much interest also in sub- 
stances which are called synergists. 
These synergists are materials which 
are not necessarily good antioxidants 
by themselves, but which improve the 
efficiency of antioxidants when mixed 
with them in the fat. 





Ideal Antioxidant 


As a part of the Institute’s lard im- 
provement program, we have been study- 
ing the problem of protecting lard from 
oxidation. Many compounds—hundreds 
of them—are known which, when added 
to lard, will behave as antioxidants. But 
most of them possess one or more prop- 
erties which render them unsuitable for 
use. Some of these properties which are 
objectionable are color, odor, flavor, 
high cost, their toxic effects on the con- 
sumer, and the difficulty of adding them 
to the lard during processing. We be- 
lieve that an ideal antioxidant should 
have the following properties: 

1: It should be colorless, or nearly 
colorless, so that its addition to the 
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lard will poduce no significant change 
in color. 

2: It should be odorless, and should 
not develop an odor during storage, so 
that its addition to the lard will not 
change the product in this respect. 

3: It should contribute no flavor to 
the lard. 

4: It should have no toxic effects of 
any kind on the consumer, no matter 
how long it may be consumed at the 
concentrations used. 

5: It should be readily soluble in the 
lard, so that the addition of it will be 
simply and easily accomplished. 

6: It should be powerful enough that 
only very slight amounts would be 
needed to stabilize the fat to a satis- 
factory degree. By slight amounts, we 
mean amounts of the order of 0.01 per 
cent to 0.10 per cent. 

7: The cost should be low enough that 
its use would not add materially to the 
cost of the lard. 

8: The antioxidant effects should not 
be destroyed by frying or baking, and 
the antioxidant effectiveness should 
carry over into the foods made from 
the lard. Very few materials thus far 
studied possess this property to any 
great extent. 

9: The potential supply of the ma- 
terial should be adequate. In other 
words, it would be useless from a prac- 
tical standpoint to find a material pos- 
sessing the above properties, if com- 
mercially important amounts of the 
substance could not be obtained. 

The above is an imposing list of re- 
quirements, but we think all of them 
should be met. We also think these re- 
quirements can be met, as will be 
brought out later in this discussion. 


Must Have USDA Approval 


It should be pointed out here that 
even though a research chemist may 
discover or produce an antioxidant which 
seems to be worthwhile, the lard proces- 
sor must not use it in his products until 
approval has been obtained from the 
Meat Inspection Division of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Divi- 
sion must be satisfied that the material 
as used will be completely non-injurious 
to the consumer, no matter how long it 


A MEAT PLANT 
ARCHITECT AND 
HIS SONS 






This trio is composed 
of (Il. tor.) Paul Egan, 
A. J. Egan of Smith, 
Brubaker & Egan, and 
Lieut. Robert M. 
Egan. The lieutenant 
was one of the few 
convention visitors 
still in uniform, in 
sharp contrast to the 
host of such conven- 
tioneers in the last sev- 
eral years. 


















is used. The demonstration of this prop. 
erty—the non-toxic character of the 
substance—is a long, tedious, and ex. 
pensive problem for the research labo. 
ratories, because some substances do 
not exhibit their toxic effects immedj- 
ately. In general, it takes about two 
years of carefully planned laboratory 
feeding tests to obtain data which are 
convincing. 

At the present time, the Meat Inspee. 
tion Division has given its approval] 
to the use of certain materials in lard 
for antioxidant purposes, provided the 
amounts do not exceed certain stipu- 
lated concentrations. The substances 
which have been approved are: (1) 
Lecithin, 0.10 per cent; (2) Resin 
Guaiac, 0.10 per cent; (3) Vegetable 
oils containing 30 per cent tocopherols, 
0.10 per cent; (4) citric acid, 0.01 per 
cent; (5) Nordihydroguaiaretic acid, 
0.01 per cent; (6) Nordihydroguaiaretiec 
acid, 0.01 per cent plus citric acid, 
0.005 per cent, and (7) Nordihydro- 
guaiaretic acid, 0.01 per cent plus phos- 
phoric acid 0.005 per cent. 


Comparing Antioxidants 


It is significant to point out that none 
of the above materials satisfies all the 
requirements which were listed above 
for an ideal antioxidant. I think it will 
be of interest to discuss these materials 
briefly, giving some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of each. 

LECITHIN: Some of the advantages 
of lecithin are that it is inexpensive, 
it is in abundant supply, and is rela- 
tively easily mixed with the lard. The 
usual method of adding lecithin to lard 
is to dissolve it in about five to ten 
times its volume of warm lard, being 
sure to remove all lumps by filtering. 
This small quantity of lard and lecithin 
is then added to the tank of lard to be 
stabilized. Lecithin is only moderately 
active as an antioxidant. Its usual effect 
is an approximate doubling of the sta- 
bility, as tested by accelerated labora- 
tory methods. This effect is obtained 
with the use of about 0.075 per cent of 
the material in the lard. The use of 
larger amounts does not produce sig- 
nificant increases in stability, and may 
result in darkened color and disagree 
able taste. Lecithin does not impart 
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much increased stability to foods pre- 
pared from the stabilized lard. The cost 
of 0.075 per cent lecithin is about 3c 
per 100 lbs. of lard. 


RESIN GUAIAC: Resin guaiac, or 
“gum guaiac,” as it is frequently called, 
has the outstanding advantage of im- 
parting great stability to baked and 
fried goods made from lard which has 
peen stabilized through the addition of 
this substance to it. It is relatively in- 
expensive, and may be used at concen- 
trations up to 0.10 per cent. It is a 
rather effective antioxidant in the lard 
as well as in foods made from treated 
lard. We have observed that 0.10 per 
cent of the resin in steam rendered lard 
of about four hours stability will pro- 
duce a lard of about 35 hours stability, 
as tested by the active oxygen method 
in the laboratory. Resin guaiac has 
several disadvantages, however. Some 
of these are its odor and flavor, which 
must be removed by deodorization of 
the treated lard. Then, too, the resin 
is quite insoluble in lard, and its use 
constitutes a problem in the plant opera- 
tion. Patents relating to the use of resin 
guaiac are owned by Swift and Com- 
pany. (U. S. Patent 1,903,126 and 
others.) The cost of resin guaiac suffi- 
cient for 0.10 per cent concentration is 
approximately 10c per 100 lbs. of lard, 
based on a cost of $1 a pound for the 
resin. 


VEGETABLE OIL CONTAINING 
TOCOPHEROLS: Tocopherols, or vita- 
E substances, are very effective stabiliz- 
ers for fats. They are easily mixed with 
the lard, and they do not contribute 
color, odor, or flavor. Because they are 
vitamin substances, the question of pos- 
sible toxicity is not a serious one. The 
principal objections to the use of toco- 
pherols are based on the fact that ade- 
quate supplies are not available, and 
therefore the cost is extremely high. If 
tocopherols can be produced in sufficient 
quantity and at low enough cost, fur- 
ther studies on them would be justifled. 


CITRIC ACID: Citric acid is not a 
good antioxidant for lard. It is true 
that the addition of citric acid to vege- 
table oils frequently results in consid- 
erably improved stability, but this is 
believed to be due to the fact that vege- 
table oils contain naturally occurring 
antioxidants such as tocopherols which 
produce a synergistic action with a sub- 
stance such as citric acid. This would 
result in improved stabilities by adding 
citric acid to the substances already 
present. Lard, however, contains little 
or no naturally occurring antioxidants, 
and therefore the citric acid does not 
produce the effect it produces in vege- 
table oils. 

Shortly after the use of citric acid 
was approved by the Meat Inspection 
Division for use in fats, the American 
Meat Institute issued a bulletin to mem- 
bers describing this situation, and 
pointed out that citric acid is not an 
effective antioxidant for lard, although 
it does have a place in combination with 
antioxidants. 


NORDIHYDROGUAIARETIC ACID 
(NDGA): Of the various antioxidants 
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MY KINGDOM FOR A HOG 


Here he is! The National Provisioner’s 
perambulating Pug-Nose Porky! The be- 
spectacled porker was a popular guy 
wherever he went. Sometimes it looked 
as though the going might be a little 
rough, since pork-hungry packers cast 
longing eyes at the pig. However, Frank S. 
Easter, who wore the garb, was pretty 
fleet of foot and he came through with- 
out the loss of a hair. 


which have been approved by the Meat 
Inspection Division, NDGA is the most 
powerful. It is colorless, and it imparts 
no odor or flavor to the lard at the con- 
centrations permitted. It is available at 
the present time, in fairly good supply, 
fom the Nordigard Corporation, an af- 
filiate of the Wm. J. Stange Co. Its ad- 
dition to the lard constitutes no very 
great prcblem, although it is not ex- 
tremely soluble. The stabilizing effect 
is very pronounced. We have found that 
the use of 0.01 per cent of NDGA will 
increase the stability of a four-hour 
lard up to 40 hours or more, the degree 
of stabilization varying in different 
lards. If substances known as synergists 
are used with this 0.01 per cent, the 
stability may be increased up to about 
120 hours. These stability figures were 
obtained by the active oxygen method of 
testing in the laboratory. 
Disadvantages of NDGA are that it 
is quite expensive, and that its stabiliza- 
tion does not carry through to any great 
extent into food products made from 
stabilized lard. It is true that there have 
been some reports of good “carry- 
through” using NDGA at a concentra- 
tion of 0.10 per cent, but this concentra- 








tion is ten times the maximum per- 
mitted by the Meat Inspection Division. 
On the tests that we have conducted 
using amounts of NDGA below the 
maximum permitted, the carry-through 
was not observed to be very effective. 


In view of the advantages of NDGA 
as an antioxidant, the American Meat 
Institute’s department of scientific re- 
search became interested in a means of 
lowering the cost of using it, and we 
investigated the possibility of using it 
in combination with less expensive sub- 
stances as synergists. The hope was 
that these synergists would allow a 
smaller amount of antioxidant to be 
used in obtaining the desired stabilizing 
effect than would be the case if the 
antioxidant were used by itself. 

We made a number of tests which 
showed quite good results by the use of 
NDGA together with small amounts of 
citric acid, phosphoric acid, or other 
substances similar to these. Certain of 
these results were published in Insti- 
tute bulletins which were sent to the 
members. We found that it was possible 
to obtain a given stability by the use 
of such mixtures at a cost much lower 
than that of using NDGA alone. For 
example, 0.0015 per cent to 0.0020 per 
cent of NDGA may be used with 0.005 
per cent citric acid at a cost of about 
8% to 1le per 100 lbs. of lard. The 
resulting stabilities are about the same 
as those obtained using 55¢ worth of 
NDGA alone, as tested by laboratory 
methods. In our experience, these very 
small amounts increased the stability of 
a four-hour lard to about 35 hours to 
40 hours, respectively. The use of 
NDGA as an antioxidant is covered by 
U. S. Patent 2,373,192, assigned to the 
Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Nordigard Corporation has 
worked out a method for the addition 
of NDGA and citric acid to lard, and 
has published it in a bulletin. The pro- 
cedure and comments are as follows, 
based on 1000 lbs. of lard, using .005 
per cent NDGA and 0.01 per cent citric 
acid. 


How NDGA is Used 


“1: Weigh out 0.8 oz. (22.6 grams) 
of NDGA antioxidant and 1.6 oz. USP 
powdered citric acid. 

“2: Take a small amount of lard and 
mix it with the NDGA antioxidant and 
citric acid into a paste. 

“3: Add this paste to 50 lbs. of lard 
in a steam jacketed kettle provided with 
agitator. Heat this mixture to 290 degs. 
F., agitate it for five or ten minutes 
until the NDGA antioxidant and citric 
acid are dissolved. 

“4: Add this hot lard solution to the 
balance of the 1,000-lb. batch of lard in 
a tank equipped with agitator, at the 
temperature of about 160 degs. F. 
NDGA antioxidant must be added to 
lard after it has been refined and fil- 
tered. If the lard is deodorized add it 
immediately after deodorization.” 

We have successfully applied this 
procedure outlined in the Nordigard 
bulletin to small batches of lard in the 
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laboratory. The amounts of NDGA and 
citric acid to be used will depend of 
course upon the final concentration de- 
sired. 

TANNIN CLARIFICATION PROC- 
ESS FOR IMPROVING LARD. Another 
interesting development in the improve- 
ment of lard is one which has been pat- 
ented by Wilson & Co. involving the use 
of tannins. (U. S. Patent 2,354,719.) In 
this lard improvement process, it has 
been found that if a properly processed 
good quality lard is subjected to a clari- 
fication process by the addition of a few 
hundredths of 1 per cent of tannins 
followed by filtration, the resulting lard 
is much improved in keeping quality, 
the increase being approximately two 
to three times the stability of the un- 
treated lard. The tannins are not con- 
sidered as antioxidants, but as refining 
agents. The tannins are relatively inex- 
pensive, being about $1 a pound, so that 
the cost of tannins at 0.10 per cent con- 
centration would be about 10c per 100 
Ibs. of lard. The use of this process 
with gallotannic acid has been approved 
by the Meat Inspection Division. 


Gallic Acid Esters 


In addition to the above substances 
for improving the stability of lard there 
are some others which are receiving 
considerable attention at the present 
time, but which have not yet been ap- 
proved. Typical of these are the esters 
of gallic acid, which are being investi- 
gated by the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory and others. These esters 
may be synthesized in the laboratory, 
but we do not have figures concerning 
the cost of them. The use of certain 
gallic acid esters as antioxidants is cov- 
ered by a patent issued in 1941 to Saba- 
litschka and Boehm, assigned to the 
Heyden Chemical Corporation. (U. S. 
Patent 2,255,191.) These esters show 
improved solubility in fat, as compared 
with many other antioxidants. We have 
made some preliminary tests on one of 
these compounds which are encourag- 
ing. Texicity tests are not yet complete. 

Another class of compounds receiving 
considerable attention at the present 
time is made up of the esters of thiodi- 
propionic acid, notably lauryl thiodipro- 
pionate. This substance has at least 
one very interesting property, namely, 
that as the concentration of it in the 
lard is increased, the stability of the fat 
increases much more rapidly than the 
concentration would indicate. That is, 
the use of 0.10 per cent produces a 
stabilizing action that is much more 
than twice the action produced by 0.05 
per cent of the material. We have not 
observed this sort of behaviour in any 
other type of antioxidant. Lauryl thio- 
dipropionate is colorless, and imparts 
no odor or flavor to the lard. Its sta- 
bilizing action is carried through into 
baked and fried goods to a moderate de- 
gree if the ccncentration is sufficiently 
high. (Ccncentrations of 0.10 per cent 
to 0.20 per cent have been recom- 
mended.) Patents relating to the use of 
this substance have been issued to E. I. 
duPont de Nemours company. (U. S. 
Patents 2,397,960 and 2,397,976.) It is 
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relatively inexpensive, and can be pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities to meet the 
needs. There has been no final report 
regarding the toxicity of this substance. 

Many other compounds have been 
studied and are being studied for possi- 
ble use as antioxidants. We are investi- 
gating new compounds in the labora- 
tories of the Institute, and have ob- 
tained encouraging results in our search 
for better antioxidants. It is not the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to dis- 
cuss all the antioxidants which have 
been studied, but rather to describe the 
present accomplishments. 


An important point which should be 
emphasized is that antioxidants yield 
their best effects when used in high 
grade properly processed lard, made 
from fats which have been carefully 
handled and protected from deteriora- 
tion throughout the lard production 
process. In making a stabilized lard, 
therefore, one should always use the 
best lard it is possible to make, thus 
producing a superior product and at the 
same time minimizing the amount of 
antioxidant required. 

It is encouraging to us that there are 
materials already on the approved list 
which may be used in the preparation 
of stabilized lard. Certain of these 
materials produce high stability at low 
cost. It is therefore possible at the 
present time to go ahead with the 
preparation of stabilized lards using 
low-cost materials the use of which has 
been approved by the Meat Inspection 
Division. 


CHAIRMAN CHILDRESS: Gentle- 
men, the next speaker has a very impor- 
tant message for us. He is Dr. H. R. 
Kraybill, former state chemist of In- 
diana who came to the Institute as di- 
rector of scientific research about five 
years ago. He will discuss the subject, 
“Highlights of the Current Research 
Program.” 


FACING THE FLASH 


Robert C. Munnecke, president, The P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago, IIll., and Lester I. 
Norton, vice president, The National Pro- 
visioner, swapped business ideas in the 


hotel lobby. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 
OF AMI LABORATORY 
TOLD BY KRAYBILL 


R. H. R. KRAYBILL: A brief re. 
view of the work under way in 
tne Research Laboratory of the Insti. 
tute located at the University of Chi- 
cago was given at the annual meeting 
in 1943. The pur. 
pose of this report 
is to describe brief. 
ly some of the stud. 
ies carried on dur. 
ing the past three 
years. 

Additicnal space 
for the laboratory 
was provided by 
the University in 
January 1945 when 
an apartment build. 
ing at 5757 Drexel 
avenue was con- 
verted into labora- 
tories. This addi- 
tional space pro 
vided an office, library and conference 
room, large chemical laboratory, pilot 
plant room, meat processing room, and 
two small laboratories for the home 
economics studies. The additional space 
relieved the crowded laboratories in 
Abbott Hall and also provided space for 
the high frequency heat processing, 
lard processing, casing studies, home 
economics studies, and studies on the 
nutritive value of meat scraps and tank- 
ages. 


Must Use Antioxidant 


If our industry is to develop and pro- 
duce a bland lard of improved physical 
properties to compete successfully with 
the hydrogenated vegetable shortenings, 
a suitable antioxidant must be avail- 
able. For this reason, extensive studies 
have been carried out to develop, test, 
and evaluate antioxidants for use in 
animal fats, especially in lard. We are 
trying to find an antioxidant that will 
be readily available, economical in cost, 
easily soluble in lard, and which will 
carry through and protect the baked 
and fried foods. A large number of 
compounds have been tested by the 
active oxygen method to determine their 
effect in increasing the keeping time of 
lard. Those antioxidants which showed 
promise have been tested for culinary 
performance and for carry through of 
protection into the baked and fried 
fcods, and for shelf storage time. A 
large number of possible antioxidants 
have been studied, including NDGA, 
thiodipropionic acid and esters of that 
acid, gallic acid and esters of gallic 
acid, hydroquinone and many deriva- 
tives of hydroquinone, gum guaiat, 
d-isoascorbie acid and esters of it, and 
different preparations of lecithin. 

The use of various compounds 48 
synergists to increase the activity of 
these antioxidants has also been studied 

Nordihydroguaiaretic acid (NDGA) 
developed by the Hormel Foundation, 
University of Minnesota and U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture is extremely 


H. R. KRAYBILL 
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effective in prolonging the keeping time 
of lard, but it is not very effective in 
increasing the keeping time of the 
baked and fried foods. Furthermore, 
the cost of NDGA at $55 a pound, if 
used in amounts of 0.01 per cent, is 55c 
per 100 lbs. of lard. 

We have found that if 0.005 per cent 
of either citric or phosphoric acid is 
added with the NDGA to lard, just as 
good keeping time can be obtained by 
using from one-fifth to one-seventh as 
much NDGA. Thus the cost can be re- 
duced from 55c per 100 lbs. to less than 
10c per 100 lbs. of lard. Upon request 
of the Institute, the federal Meat In- 
spection Division approved the use of 
NDGA with either citric or phosphoric 
acid. Publications describing these stud- 
ies have been distributed to the indus- 
try. 

Although NDGA with citric or phos- 
phoric acid is quite satisfactory to pro- 
tect the shelf life of animal fats, there 
is need for an economical antioxidant 
that will carry through into the baked 
and fried foods and that will dissolve 
readily in fat. We have found an anti- 
oxidant which promises to meet these 
conditions and have tested it quite thor- 
oughly. The question of the approval of 
the anticxidant for use in animal fats 
has been discussed with the federal 
Meat Inspection Division. Toxicity stud- 
ies of the compound are under way in 
our laboratories at the University of 
Chicago. Up to the present time, no evi- 
dence of toxicity is shown when the 
compound is fed to rats in from 100 to 
200 times the amount necessary to pro- 
vide good protection against rancidity. 

The physical properties of lard can 
be modified so that it can be stored 
without refrigeration, either by adding 
lard flakes or by partially hydrogenat- 
ing the entire lard. Extensive studies 
are under way to determine the effect 
of hardening lard by direct hydrogena- 
tion and by the addition of different 
amounts of flakes of different degrees 
of hydrogenation, on the culinary prop- 
erties and performance of the lard. 
These studies include determination of 
the plastic range, shortening value, 
creaming power and performance in 
cakes and other baked products. It is 
believed that these studies will be of 
value to the industry in developing an 
improved lard. 


Adding Beef Tallow 


Studies on the culinary properties of 
lard and beef tallow compounds have 
shown that from 20 to 30 per cent of 
beef tallow can be added to lard to 
make satisfactory compounds. 


A study of the smoke point of 16 fats 
and oils showed that it is necessary to 
follow very closely the official method 
if comparable results are to be ob- 
tained by different workers in different 
laboratories. 

A series of studies on the formation 
of free fatty acids in lard during steam 
rendering showed that free fatty acids 
were formed at the rate of approxi- 
mately 0.06 per cent per hour. The ren- 
dering operation should be so conducted 
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VISITOR FROM ENGLAND 
P. H. Andrews (left), British Food Mis- 


sion, reviewed the meat situation with 
Harry E. Reed, director of the livestock 
branch, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


as to obtain complete rendering in as 
short a time as possible. 

A quantitative method for determina- 
tion of the fatty acid composition of 
fats by use of a _ spectrophotometric 
method was developed in our laboratory 
several years ago. The method is more 
specific than chemical methods for de- 
tection of and estimation of the amounts 
of unsaturated fatty acids and enables 
one to determine quantitatively with a 
fair degree of accuracy small amounts 
of unsaturated fatty acids. Although 
the presence of linolenic acid had been 
reported earlier only in lard from hogs 
fed soybean oil meal or soybeans, our 
studies indicate that small quantities 
of linolenic acid occur quite generally in 
lard and that linolenic acid is present 
in small quantities in corn oil. A spec- 
trophotometric method for differentia- 
tion between lard and hydrogenated 
vegetable oils was developed. 


Fat Analysis 


The spectrophotometric method of fat 
analysis was used extensively during 
the war by the synthetic rubber indus- 
tries to control the quality of tallow 
used in making soaps which play a very 
important part in the processing of 
synthetic rubber. This method of fat 
analysis is being used extensively in 
fat studies not only throughout this 
country but also in foreign countries. 
This is a good illustration of the cumu- 
lative value of research. 

Large quantities of dehydrated meat 
were prepared during the war. These 
products were stored for considerable 
periods of time and shipped long dis- 
tances. Information was needed on the 
composition, vitamin content, and effect 
of storage on the vitamin content of the 
products as produced commercially. 
Through grants-in-aid from the Nutri- 
tion Foundation, Inc., cooperative stud- 
ies were carried out in our laboratory 
and in the department of biochemistry 
of the University of Wisconsin. Com- 
mercial samples of dehydrated meat 
were collected at intervals throughout 
the year in all of the producing plants. 


These samples were analyzed for pro- 


tein, fat, moisture, thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin. Representative samples were 
stored at 0 degs. F., 45 degs. F., 70 degs, 
F., 98 degs. F. and 120 degs. F., re- 
spectively, and sampled at intervals for 
a period of 42 weeks. These studies 
show practically complete retention of 
riboflavin and niacin during dehydra- 
tion and storage, even at a storage tem- 
perature of 120 degs. F., for 42 weeks, 
Significant losses of thiamine occurred 
at room temperature and at higher tem- 
perature the losses were severe. 


Studies on the effect of time and tem- 
perature of processing on the vitamin 
content of pork luncheon meat were car- 
ried out in cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Can Co. The rate of thiamine de- 
struction is doubled with an 18 degs. F. 
increase in temperature as contrasted 
with a ten-fold increase in rate of de- 
struction of heat-resistant bacteria. 
Thus, under conditions where uniform 
rapid heating of the entire contents of 
the can occur, the higher processing 
temperatures are more favorable to 
thiamine retention. No significant losses 
in riboflavin, niacin or panthothenic 
acid occurred during one year of stor- 
age at 45, 70 and 98 degs. F. “Thiamine 
retention in storage was excellent at 
45 degs. F. (89 to 100 per cent), fair 
at 70 degs. F. (59 to 76 per cent), and 
poor at 98 degs. F. (12 to 20 per cent).” 
The studies show that pork luncheon 
meat should be stored at a temperature 
below 70 degs. F. to maintain good 
quality with respect to color, flavor, 
texture and thiamine content. 


Bacon Keeping Quality 


Extensive studies were carried out 
in the plants of three member companies 
on factors which influence the keeping 
time and quality of bacon. Control of 
growth of micro-organisms, the curing 
formula (especially the nitrite con- 
tent) and time and temperature of 
storage were found to be important 
factors in producing bacon of good qual- 
ity. Proper cleanliness, packaging and 
refrigeration are important in control- 
ling growth of micro-organisms. Keep- 
ing time may be prolonged by use of 
moldicides and antioxidants. Further 
studies are needed to develop practical 
methods for their use. 

During the last year, extensive stud- 
ies were carried out on the use of corn 
sugar in curing of bacon. These stud- 
ies are supported by a grant from the 
Corn Products Sales Co. Experiments 
have been carried out in six plants of 
member companies. The use of dextrose 
in the cure was found to improve the 
color of the sliced bacon and to improve 
the retention of color during storage. 
On the other hand, the tendency to fry 
darker unless the bacon is fried care- 
fully is a disadvantage. These studies 
have demonstrated that there is fre- 
quently a great variation in the con- 
centration of curing ingredients in the 
slabs of bacon from top to bottom of 
the box. Methods of improving the unl- 
formity of composition of the bacon are 
being studied further. 

Due to the unusual conditions brought 
about by the recent war, the supply of 
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242 TONS OF HYDRO EQUIPMENT 
dropped on this one when rigger slipped as load 
descended. The sole was outlined in the planking. 
The steel toe box was flattened on top. But the 
man's toes weren't even marked. 


5500 LB. COIL of strip steel came down too 
fast and caught the toe of this Lehigh. When they 
got it up they found the workman had a bruised 
big toe. No lost time. No compensation. 








3000 LB. TRACTOR ran squarely over the 
toe of this one. Note how toe box was partially 


flattened, but Lockrim held fast. Injury: one bruised 
big toe. 


*TM Reo 
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RR LOCOMOTIVE caught this shoe against a 
box-car coupling while brakeman was trying to kick 
coupler into position. It might have sheared his foot 
off. Toes and instep were only badly bruised. 





650 LB. STEEL BILLET fell 414 feet striking 
just over large toe. That's 2925 ft. Ibs. weight-at- 
impact. A few minutes time out for examination and 
employee returned to his job. No iniury. 








TUTTI 
Fes teeeHOtEOS | OR Oeeeeeees 


informal photographs of A. M. 1. conventioneers in 
Globe's Royal Skyway Suite in the Stevens Hotel 
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OUR SINCERE THANKS 


We wish to extend our sincere thanks for 
your visit with us in our suite at the Stev- 
ens Hotel during the A.M.I. convention. 

Your visit gave us the opportunity of 
knowing you better and becoming more 
familiar with your problems so that we 
can better serve you in the future. This 
was the prime objective of maintaining 
our hospitality headquarters during the 


convention. 


To those of you who did not attend the 
convention due to pressure of other busi 
ness, we extend a new invitation to be 
with us next year. Meeting our many cus 
tomers and friends at these conventions 
gives us an added incentive to redouble 
our efforts to design and build even bet 
ter equipment and thus maintain th 
leadership we have held in the field for 


over thirty-two years. 


B YEARS OF SERVING THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY WITH EXPERTLY DESIGNED EQUIPMENT 


4000 SO. PRINCETON AVE. 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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meat scraps and tankage was not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. For this rea- 
son, government officials and représen- 
tatives of state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, as well as feed 
manufacturers, made every effort to use 
proteins from vegetable sources in 
place of some or all of the animal pro- 
teins in swine and poultry rations. In- 
tensive research and sales promotional 
programs relating to the use of soybean 
oil meal to replace part of the meat 
scraps and tankages have been under- 
taken by the soybean oil meal manufac- 
turers. Due to these facts, it was felt 
that when more normal conditions pre- 
vail competition will be more severe. 

If meat scraps and tankages are to 
maintain their rightful position in the 
competitive field, it will be necessary to 
have complete information regarding 
their nutritive value. In order to obtain 
this information, a program of research 
on the nutritive value of meat scraps 
and tankages was undertaken three 
years ago. The program of research is 
supported on a voluntary basis by about 
60 member companies representing more 
than 85 per cent of the total preduction 
of federally inspected plants. Four com- 
prehensive progress reports covering 
the results of these studies have been 
sent to the participating members. 

The following is a brief summary of 
the more important results of these 
studies: 


Value of Meat Scraps 


1: These studies, the most compre- 
hensive ever reported by any investiga- 
tors, show that meat scraps and tank- 
ages are important practical sources 
of the vitamins riboflavin, niacin and 
pantothenic acid. 

2: Dry rendered tankages contain 
larger amounts of these vitamins than 
wet rendered tankages. 

3: Good quality meat scraps contain 
much larger amounts of these vitamins 
than soybean oil meal. 

4: There is a new nutritional factor, 
an “animal protein” factor in meat 
scraps distinct from the known vita- 
mins. 

5: This “animal protein” factor is 
partly responsible for the better per- 
formance of rations containing animal 
proteins than of those containing only 
plant proteins in swine and poultry nu- 
trition. 

6: Lack of the “animal protein” fac- 
tor may be responsible for the poor 
hatchability when chickens are fed all 
plant protein rations. 

7: There is variability in the quality 
of the meat scraps and tankages on the 
commercial market. Many samples were 
found of excellent quality while others 
were of lower nutritive quality. 

8: Preliminary studies of the causes 
of the variability indicate that two fac- 
tors—(1) the ingredients used and (2) 
the time and temperature of processing 
have an important effect on the nutri- 
tive quality of the products. 

About three years ago, the laboratory 
undertook a study on the fundamental 
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aspects of the use of electronic high 
frequency heating in the meat packing 
industry. The study is supported on a 
voluntary basis by 35 member com- 
panies. 

One of the important objectives of 
the study is to determine whether it is 
pessible to improve the processing of 
meat products, like canned luncheon 
meat, that receive heat by conduction 
irom the outside in the usual steam 
processing. As a result of the conven- 
tional heating and cooling operation 
carried out in the steam retort, the 
outer regions of a solid block of meat 
in the can unavoidably receive a much 
higher process than the central region. 
By the time the central region is ade- 
quately processed, the outer regions are 
greatly over-cooked and the flavor, tex- 
ture and vitamin content are impaired. 
High frequency heating offers a means 
of ccrrecting this situation. Three com- 
prehensive reports on these studies have 
been issued to the participating com- 
panies. 

Studies on beef casings were carried 
out during the last year. The purpose 
of these studies was to develop better 
and cheaper ways of cleaning, prepar- 
ing and preserving the casings, and to 
secure fundamental information regard- 
ing the structure and composition of the 
casings. While improved practical meth- 
ods have not yet been developed, the re- 
sults show interesting possibilities which 
should be investigated further. 

Bacteriological studies carried on dur- 
ing the last two years included a com- 
prehensive bacteriological survey of 
commercial hams and a study of the 
staphylococcus enterotoxin. The purpose 
of the studies on staphylococcus entero- 
toxin was to secure information which 
would be helpful in developing a test 
for the presence of the enterotoxin in 
foods. One of the greatest handicaps in 
the study of the problem of staphylococ- 
cus food poisoning is the lack of suitable 


A NEW CONVENTIONEER 


A. C. Kramer, sales department, Morton 
Products Co., Chicago, IIl., was enthusiastic 
over attending his first AMI convention. 


The 


tests. The only tests now available are 
expensive and time-consuming feeding 
tests with animals. If a simple chemical 
test could be developed, it would be of 
much value to the entire food industry, 

The Research Laboratory contributed 
to the war effort by making available 
to the Quartermaster Corps and the 
Veterinary Corps of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office many copies of publica- 
tions that were used for instructional 
purposes. Hundreds of copies of “Color 
Control and Conservation of Sausage” 
and “Important Considerations in Han- 
dling Meats Prior to Canning” were 
furnished on request of the War De- 
partment. 


Protein Needs Study 


The Institute supported research at 
Harvard university and Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station during the 
last two years, and at Northwestern 
university during the past year. 

The studies on protein requirements 
of adults by Dr. Stare and his associates 
at Harvard university show that the 
protein requirement was about 17 per 
cent less on a diet in which one-third 
of the protein was from meat than on 
an all-vegetable diet. The net protein 
value of soy flour was 59.2 compared 
with 71.5 for meat. “Total protein, 
plasma albumin and plasma globulin 
decreased on a low protein all-vegetable 
diet. The replacement of one-third of 
the protein in this diet with meat re- 
sulted in a prompt increase in the 
globulin fraction.” 

Dr. Lyman at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station has determined the 
amount of the ten indispensable amino 
acids in various cuts and organs of beef, 
pork, lamb and veal. Three papers are 
now in press and a fourth paper cover- 
ing these studies will soon be submitted 
for publication. 


CHAIRMAN CHILDRESS: Thank 
you very much, Dr. Kraybill. I think 
all of you will agree that the Institute’s 
technical staff has made a marvelous 
showing here today. 

We have one more speaker on a very 
interesting topic. The American people 
have demonstrated in recent days in no 
uncertain way that they want meat on 
their table. It is essential that they get 
it and I think that the industry has the 
burden along with other interests, in 
seeing that they get it. But, more im- 
portant, and something that is taken 
as a matter of course, literally millions 
of peoples’ lives depend upon the glands 
from the animals we slaughter. 

I now introduce to you, Dr. R. M. Rice 
who will discuss, “The Importance and 
Handling of Pharmaceutical Glands.” 
He is the director of the medical divi- 
sien of Eli Lilly and Company’s re- 
search laboratories. He is a graduate 
student of medicine and a district phy- 
sician at the Indianapolis City Hospital. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Nebraska college of medicine and 4 
member of a number of associations de- 
voted to the promotion of medicine. 


(Speech begins on page 190.) 
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ANIMAL GLANDS ARE 
VITALLY NEEDED FOR 
MEDICINAL PURPOSES 


R. R. M. RICE: A number of years 

ago when I practiced medicine one 

of my very good friends was a research 

chemist with one of the large packing 

“concerns. It was from him that I first 
learned something 

* about the tricks 
, you people do in 
«chemistry. Up to 
‘that time, I didn’t 
know why ham was 

‘red when fresh 
pork was another 

- color and I didn’t 
‘. know how you used 
‘antioxidants and 
all those _ things. 
‘He told me many 
stories of your 

business and today 

he is in the audi- 

ence so he has to 

‘listen to my story 
‘ because I have one that I think is just 
as important as the ones he told me. 


I shall begin with an occurrence 25 
years ago last spring and the locale is a 
little town in North Dakota; a little 
‘town of 200 people. And, the main char- 
acter is a little lady of 50 years of age, 
a woman physician. She had a large 
{practice and she did a great deal of 

' good, taking care of the ills of people in 
this little town. She was also exceed- 





DR. R. M. RICE 


ingly busy because she had a family, a 
farmer husband and a little ten-year- 
old daughter, a robust youngster who 
gave her little trouble, so most of her 
time was devoted to caring for the peo- 
ple in her community until one day 
after a busy office practice and many 
house calls, she came home and sat down 
to the evening meal with her husband 
and daughter and she noticed an un- 
usual thing. Her daughter instead of 
drinking only the one glass of water 
that was placed before her, drank not 
one, two or three, but four glasses of 
water with great relish during her 
meal and the physician being observant 
as so many general practitioners are, 
thought that was unusual and watched 
her on through the evening and night 
only to have her anxiety heightened by 
having her daughter awaken several 
times during the night for a drink and 
to go to the bathroom. 

The next morning her fears were 
realized when she had time to examine 
the urine specimen. The symptoms of 
increased thirst and increased excretion 
of urine were confirmed in the finding 
of a positive reaction for sugar in the 
urine. 


Death Sentence 


It was a horrible finding 25 years ago 
last spring because it was a death sen- 
tence. It meant that the child had no 
more than two years to live and proba- 
bly less. They were two miserable 
years, too, because the only possibility 
of living was starvation. From that day 





on, the little doctor didn’t have so much 
time for her patients. She had to find 
vegetables the year around, in season 
or out, and of course, vegetables that 
were low in food value and had little 
sugar. Much of her time was given to 
cooking, too, because those vegetables 
couldn’t be fed as they were; they 
couldn’t be made tasty, but they had to 
be stripped of their small amount of 
nourishment by three times boiling and 
throwing away the water and with it, 
its little food content. 

That went on for weeks. Almost 
every day, the farmer husband said, 
“Oh, let’s give up. This is too cruel. I 
would rather see her die.” But, the little 
doctor kept on and one day in her read- 
ing, she noticed a little news item which 
told of a discovery at the University of 
Toronto which might mean something 
to diabetics. 

She hastily penned a note and she got 
back a reply within a few days, saying, 
“Hang on a little longer. Keep on with 
the starvation diet and some time soon 
we may be able to help you.” So, she 
did hang on. Her child kept on losing 
weight, getting weaker and weaker. 
But, one day the invitation came and 
she hurried to the train with her emaci- 
ated, skeleton of a daughter, on her 
way to Toronto to see if a miracle could 
be performed. 

One week ago today in Indianapolis, 
we had a rare experience. We had sci- 
entists from a number of foreign coun- 
tries to celebrate the 25th anniversary 
of the discovery of insulin. We had the 
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The ‘““GRUENDLER” shown is the ideal type of crusher for grinding CRACKLINGS, EXPELLER 
or HYDRAULIC CAKE, TANKAGE. Other well known GRUENDLER Machines used in the Meat 
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uniform reduction and for greatest yield in dry or wet rendering, better select a GRUENDLER. 
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CONCENTRATE family. Like his brother, FRANK FURTER, he 

is tops and there is no mystery why. ULTRA CONCENTRATES 


have made SAM SAUSAGE, King of all the Pork Sausages. 





Literally hundreds of packers are swinging over to MORRIS 
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co-discoverer of insulin. We had dia- 
betic specialists of great prominence 
from all over the United States to cele- 
brate this great event. 

Now, the story I have just told you 
was related by this little doctor, now 75 
years old, and with her on the platform 
stood a fine looking young woman of 35, 
an accountant with a fine job, carrying 
on her part, making her contribution, 
just as any healthy person might do. 
For 25 years she has taken daily injec- 
tions of insulin and often more than one 
daily, and for 25 years her life has been 
in your hands and in our hands as in- 
sulin manufacturers. 


Now, it isn’t just one girl. If there 


were any way of knowing, I am sure we 
would find five, ten, possibly 25 people 
in this very room who depend on you 
for their insulin. And please remem- 
ber, that there are some 800,000 just 
like this girl and just like the diabetics 
in this room. Without glands, there is 
no insulin and without insulin there is 
no life. 


Have you ever seen a starved diabe- 
tic? This isn’t the little girl I described, 
but you can see how this one looked be- 
fore she had insulin. She is a skeleton, 
as you see. But, it took only four 
months of treatment with the material 
you people supply to bring her as she 
looks at the right, a perfectly healthy 


5000 POUNDS OF 
LARD PER HOUR 
...EVERY HOUR! 





Is this the Votator you need? 


H™ is the newest lard VoTaTor 
—a self-contained system, only 
8’ 10” wide and 7’ 4” deep, which proc- 
esses 5000 pounds of lard per hour 
on a continuous basis. 

Together with the two other mod- 
els, with rated capacities of 3000 and 
10,000 pounds per hour, it enables 
you to fit the advantages of the con- 
tinuous, closed method precisely to 
your needs. 

The advantages are many. Refrig- 
eration is used more economically 
than by any other method. The hot 
oils are chilled and plasticized in 
seconds. Therefore the remarkable 
volume in relation to floor space. 


VOTATOR—T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. O7. 
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Outside impurities and moisture are 
kept out. Therefore lard of uniformly 
good quality is assured. 

Write to The Girdler Corpora- 
tion, Votator Division, Louisville 1, 
Kentucky. 


District Offices: 

150 Broadway, New York City 7 
2612 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 
$17 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


A GIRDLER PRODUCT 








youngster, not happy with the necessity 
for repeated hypodermic injections; of 
course, no one would be, but she is well 
and she will continue well as long as 
she carefully regulates her diet and her 
insulin and as long as she still can have 
insulin made from the glands which you 
supply. 

I want to tell you why every beef, 
pork and calf pancreas must be saved 
so that diabetics may live. 


Treatments Compared 


The Naunyn era is of little interest 
to us now except as a means of com- 
parison. Naunyn was a Frenchman 
who learned more about treatment of 
diabetes up to that time of 1914 than al- 
most anyone else and please notice the 
average age of death of every diabetic 
at that time was 44:5 years and the 
duration of diabetes, and this includes 
all, young or old, was a little less than 
five years. Little folks lived less long 
than that. 

The Allen era represents an advance 
in treatment of diabetes, because Allen 
was the one who discovered that starva- 
tion would permit a diabetic to live. 
You see, he increased the average age of 
death to almost 48 years. But, diabetics 
still lived only 6.1 years with their 
disease. 

Then came the great discovery, but it 
took some time for physicians to learn 
how to use insulin. The profession had 
to start on something entirely new. So, 
in the early portion of the Banting in- 
sulin era, we see the duration of dia- 
betes is stepped up to only 7.6 from the 
6.1 years of the starvation period. But, 
as experience increased and better in- 
sulin came along, the record improved. 
Diabetics lived 64.7 years and the dura- 
tion of their disease was 14.9 years. 
That is quite a step-up from the first 
figure, and please note that they live 20 
years longer—20 years greater age be- 
fore dying. 

Now, why do I tell you these things? 
Simply this: The little girl who began 
taking insulin as a ten year old, 25 
years ago, has had to take insulin every 
day since. If she had died when she was 
12 as we might have expected without 
insulin, she would have needed no more, 
but she is going on, taking a dose every 
day since that time, and during that 25 
years, many many hundreds more of 
diabetics have appeared. This, then, 
accounts for the increased use of insulin 
and the greatly increased need for pan- 
creas. 


Death Rate Down 


Death rates from several diseases 
have been projected up to the year 1980. 
These are based on mortality rates from 
1934 to 1936 and are only an estimate, 
but by 1980, should trends of those years 
continue, diabetes will be responsible— 
I should say, diabetics dying of their 
disease will be exceeded only by patients 
who die with heart disease. 

May I emphasize again the tremen- 
dous need for saving pancreas because 
the supply has never been too great and 
as your diabetics increase in number, 
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THIS 1S WHY 
FULLER-GRIPT BRUSHES 
SAVE YOU MONEY 











UNIFORM DIMENSIONS. Fuller-Gript brushes are accurately manu- 
factured so that the dimensions are uniform throughout the length 
of the strip. Result— more efficient brushing action. 











CORROSION-RESISTANT. Another reason why Fuller-Gript brushes 
last longer is because the metal “backbone” is highly resistant to 
both chemicals and water. Result—a brush that lasts longer. 


*« * * 


Fuller-Gript Brushes can be furnished in straight 
strips or spirals of any length, they can be coiled 
around cores ranging from one - quarter inch to 
three feet in diameter. 


Give our engineers an opportunity to specify 
the correct application of Fuller-Gript Brushes to 
your equipment. We will be pleased to send you 
a sample Fuller-Gript strip. No obligation. 
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NO SHEDDING. Brush material is rolled under heavy pressure into 
a heavy gauge metal strip where it is held in a vise-like grip. Filler 
material cannot fall out. Result—a more efficient job. 





EASY TO INSTALL AND REPLACE. Simple anchoring devices enable 
your own maintenance men to install most brush strips in a few 
minutes so securely that they will not fly off high-speed cylinders. 


ALlerY Grigor 


BUILT-TO-ORDER BRUSHES FOR YOUR EQUIPMENT 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
3596 FULLER PARK, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
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the supply will fail eventually to take 
care of the diabetics. It means we must 
save every gland. It takes only 20 lbs. 
of pancreas—the glands from 40 cattle 
—to make enough insulin to treat a dia- 
betic for one year. 
The pancreas glands from only 40 
beeves are enough to treat a diabetic 
_ for one year. If that material goes into 
scrap, there is that much and 
every gland is needed. In a measure 
. there is never a shortage because insu- 
lin supplies can be built up to take care 
* of periods such as we are in now when 
glands are anything but plentiful. 
. There is pancreas elsewhere. I don’t 
*need to tell you that. There is a big 


less, 





“INSPECTION LEC 


beef kill in the Argentine, from Brazil 
and other countries, but that pancreas 
has always been used in the European 
market. If we take it, they must come 
to this market for glands, because 
please remember that there are dia- 
betics in Europe as well as in the 
United States. 


Preparation of insulin from pancreas 
is an intricate chemical procedure which 
I shall not attempt to describe and I 
might add that I don’t know it too well. 
Suffice it to say, however, that it takes 
nine to ten months to process a lot of 
pancreas into a finished insulin product. 
Why so long? In the first place, the 
chemical procedure is lengthy, but 


END BRANDERS 


COLD INK + ELECTRIC BURNING + INK ELECTRIC 








Cold Ink Stamps Conform to M.1.D. Regulations—Four Sizes: %", 1%", 1%", 22” 








EVERHOT is ready to supply you promptly with replacements of your 


original U.S.D.A.-supplied Inspection Legend Brands . . . any type you 
prefer: Cold Ink Hand Stamp, Electric Burning Brand or Ink Electric. 


“type of handle which steps up the speed and convenience of marking. 


"s Let us know your requirements or methods of branding and we will 


- make the proper recommendations for improving and lowering the 


cost of your branding operations. 


Write, wire, or phone today! 


Everhot is the branding headquarters for the meat packing industry. 








EVERHOT OFFERS A COMPLETE LINE OF BRANDERS! Regardless of your particular needs for 
the proper identification of your products, we can supply you efficiently, swiftly and economically, 








EVERHO 
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The 


worse than that the testing procedure 
is exceedingly complicated and pro- 
longed. Hundreds of mice and hundreds 
of rabbits must be used for testing each 
lot because this is an exceedingly potent 
substance and no mistake dare be made 
in calculating its potency. After the 
manufacturer is through with it, it must 
then go to the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to get its final approval, and 
that whole procedure takes nine to ten 
months. 

A good yield of pancreas is dependent 
on several things: First, the amount of 
fat present on the gland and this is 
particularly true of pork pancreas. See- 
ond, the rapidity with which the gland 
is removed from the animal and frozen, 
and third, the maintenance of that gland 
in the hard, frozen state until it is 
ready for processing. 

The fat surrounding the pancreas 
contains no insulin but it does hinder 
the extraction considerably, so in say- 
ing glands, all fat should be stripped 
off, being careful of course, not to lose 
the parts of the pancreas, particularly 
the tail which is highest in insulin con- 
tent. If a pancreas is not removed 
promptly, or if it is not frozen promptly 
after removal, the enzymes in the gland 
begin destruction of the cells which bear 
insulin and the pancreas so handled is 
not good very long. 

It therefore is essential to 
these steps in saving glands: 

The gland must be frozen, not in a 
barrel, not as a mass of pancreas, but 
singly so that each one is frozen quickly 
and as much of the insulin saved as pos- 
sible. This freezing process is done on 
trays with each gland laid out sepa- 
rately and the freezing is carried 


follow 


through just as quickly as it can be 


done. After the freezing is completed 
the important thing is to never let the 


| glands thaw, because if they do, down 


goes the insulin content. 


Saving of Glands 

Some of you who may have your busi- 
nesses in more isolated points may say, 
“Well, it isn’t practical for me to han- 


| dle pancreas because I can’t get it to an 


, Long or short handles furnished. We also supply a 30” split hammer | 


insulin manufacturer.” However, we 
would like you to know that there are 
23 shipping points, each set up in the 
United States and, wherever justified, 
other points will be established so that 
these glands may be gotten in as quickly 
as possible and in the best condition. 

Pancreas isn’t the only gland that we 
must talk about. Another very im- 
portant gland is the liver. They tell me 
that packers always save liver. Previ- 
ous to 1926, livers particularly were 
pretty much of a drug on the market. 
It was in 1926 that the useful applica- 
tion for liver became general knowledge 
when it was found that pernicious ane- 
mia patients who, up to that time could 
get along only in the state of invalidism, 
could be brought back to health and 
maintained in good condition by feeding 
liver. None of us-would like to have to 
take grams and grams of liver every 
day, so it was a natural consequence 
that the active principles of liver effec- 
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PHIL HANTOVER, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1817 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








MAGIC’S 


SAUSAGE SEASONINGS, 
CURING COMPOUNDS, 
BINDERS and a complete 
Line of Specialties for Sausage 
Manufacturers and Meat 
Packers. 


Use MAGIC for those MAGICoal, 
Super-Flavored, Temptingly-Colored, 
Eye-Appealing Meat Products! 


e 
Give usa trial and be convinced 


\A\ \Wilily, 


JOHN L.MAGIC AND Co. 


3439-41 W. 515T STREET ° CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 








FAST 
REPAIRS 


WORN 
FLOORS 
WITH 


CLEVE-O-CEMENT 


No waiting, no time out when worn, rutted floors are fixed with 
Cleve-O-Cement. It sets quickly, dries rock-hard overnight. Stands 
heavy traffic in a few hours. Quickly and easily applied. No special 
tools. Comes ready to mix. Repairs wet or dry floors and resists 
dampness, heat, cold, steam and most acids. Not an asphalt emul- 
sion. Many times harder than ordinary cement. Used in hundreds of 
refrigerators, cooling and processing rooms. 


Send for illustrated bulletin and complete informati 


The Midland Paint & Varnish Co. 


9119 RENO AVENUE CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


Distributors wanted —write for information 
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tive in pernicious anemia should be ex- 
tracted and made available for oral use 
or injection. Now today’s pernicious 
anemia patients need not be invalids 
and need not die for with liver they can 
be maintained in perfect health. 

Along with pernicious patients there 
are other anemia patients who will 
benefit, so that outlet for liver extracts 
is tremendously increased and I think 
I need not tell you at this time that 
liver manufacturers are anxiously eye- 
ing the dwindling supply. 

Beef bile or ox gall is another product 
which we need and which is exceedingly 
useful in medical practice. The gall 
bladder of the average beef contains 


about 4 oz. of bile and it is a relatively 
simple procedure in slaughtering, so 
they tell me, to slash open the gall blad- 
der and drain that 4 oz. of bile into a 
container, that when full may then be 
emptied into a barrel in the freezer and 
permitted to freeze and the next day’s 
production put right on top of it, so that 
the barrel, when full, consists of layers 
of frozen bile and it is ready to go to 
the manufacturer. 

Ox gall is used in the preparation of 
bile salts in some of the U. S. products 
of bile and these are all exceedingly use- 
ful in treating certain disorders of the 
biliary tract in humans. 

Stemach linings have become impor- 


YOUR PRODUCTS WILL 


Go Places’ 
in BEMIS BAGS 


That’s literally true in two ways 
—as far as handling is con- 
cerned and as far as sales pro- 
motion is concerned. 


First, Bemis makes quality 
products designed to handle 
your meats well and give max- 
imum protection. Second, 
Bemis products are designed 
with an eye to appearance — 
they make your meat and pack- 
ages look better and sell better. 


tant. The stomach contains an anti- 
anemia preparation, but it is effective as 
a dry stomach powder and when com- 
bined with liver, the two are somewhat 
increased in power so that it becomes 
even more important. Also from the 
stomach and I don’t need to tell you, is 
the pepsin which has so many applica- 
tions. 

Beef and hog thyroid glands are not 
particularly difficult to get since they 
weigh from one-half to three-fourths oz, 
each and are easily accessible. They are 
exceedingly useful, for with dessicated 
thyroids it is possible to keep the hypo- 
thyroid patient from the slow-moving, 
slow-talking, inactive existence and in 
a normal condition where he moves 


; along and behaves and works just like 


any of the rest of us. This is one of the 
few glandular substances that is effec- 


| tive by mouth and it is extensively used 
| in the practice of medicine. 


Little Glands Important 


Incidentally, with the thyroid gland is 


a tiny gland called the parathyroid. It 


may be hard to find, but its price is up 


where it may be worthwhile saving, the 


current price being $15 a pound. There 
is a limited use for a very potent para- 


| thyroid extract which enables patients 
| with a lack of parathyroid secretion to 
stay alive and in a normal condition. 


The suprarenal glands provide epine- 
phrine and cortical hormone. As you 


| know they are little glands—one rests 


on top of each kidney—and they supply 
the very essential substance epinephrine 
which is used by injection in certain 
emergency conditions as a_ stimulant 
which to the asthmatic in an attack, 
epinephrine is the medication which en- 
ables him to breathe. These glands are 
very badly needed. 


You know the pituitary gland, the lit- 


| tle fellow that sits up in the base of the 


brain. It provides pituitary extract 
and is said to be the control gland of all 
of your intricate system. It is a most 
important substance and pituitary ex- 
tract is used by the obstetrician. 

There are also other portions of the 
glands which provide other substances 
which are perhaps of questionable im- 
portance from a medical point of view 
which are still widely used. 

Beef and pork ovaries are the last on 
the list. In recent years it has become 
practical to use synthetic preparations 
which have to do with the female sex, 
and ovarian extract and dessicated 
ovary are not so widely used. However, 
they still are in considerable demand 
and these two should be saved. 


BEMIS PRODUCTS SERVING THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY | Commercial Value 


We have talked about medicinal uses 
of glands but of course, there is the 
commercial angle. How can it be made 
practical to save glands? What are they 
worth and can we institute in our 
plants, if we haven’t already saved 
them, the procedures necessary to their 
salvage? 

I have some figures by Ivan Kling- 
man, and he assures me they are some- 


‘Lard press cloths ¢ parchment lined pork sausage bags truck covers * delivery truck covers * cotton and burlap 
teady to serve meat bags + cheesecloth « beef neck ham and bacon bags « cotton tierce liners * roll or 


wipes ¢ bleaching cloths « scale covers « inside 


timore « Boise « Boston « Brooklyn Mobile « New Orleans * New York City 

Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Orlando 

Detroit tie eoppacell Ry = pois ° S, tons, Ose, 0 St. Louis — 
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numbered duck for press or filter cloths. 
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where near the present market. 

First in the list and, of course, more 
important than any of the others, is 
beef pancreas, for only two glands are 
required to make a pound which brings 
34c, or 17c per animal. Certainly to 
one in the business it must seem worth 
saving. Six pork pancreas are required 
to make a pound. The same price pre- 
vails and it provides about a nickel per 
animal. Of the calf pancreas, it takes 
ten to make a pound and the price is 
high—59c and again, worth about 4c 
per animal. 

Four beef gall bladders provide a 
pound, which is worth 14c or about 3'ec 
per animal. 

Of the beef suprarenals, 30 are re- 
quired but they pay $1.50 a pound and 
again about a nickel per animal. Of 
the hog stomach linings, four make a 
pound worth 15¢ and again about 4c 
per animal. 

Other glands are less valuable, but 
some have considerable importance; 
thyroid glands, particularly, of which 
40 are needed to make a pound. This 
amount is worth 50c or about Ic per ani- 
mal. Beef thyroid runs 40 per pound 
and about 2¢ per animal. 

I was speaking of the tiny parathy- 
roid glands—2000 are required to make 
a pound, but this amount is worth $15 
so the glands are worth about a penny 
per animal. 

Beef pituitary—250 are required for 
a pound valued at $3. Of the hog ova- 
ries, there are 40 per pound at 60c. The 


THE DAY’S 
EVENTS ARE... 


The crowd in the lob- 
by of the Stevens was 
always alert when new 
room numbers were 
being marked up by 
the bell captain. The 
spectators here were 
looking over the list- 
ings on Sunday morn- 
ing before the conven- 
tion got under way. 
Beginning Monday, 
however, the crowds 
came to The National 
Provisioner bulletin 
board to get the latest 
information on hospi- 
tality room listings. 


beef ovary is the same, and is worth 
about 2c per animal. 

Let’s summarize this. If all glands 
are saved the value per beef animal is 
31.5¢. With hogs 12.2c. The total poten- 
tial value per year based on the 1945 
kill in the industry is: beef, $6,300,000; 
hogs, $7,300,000. 

In summary, may I stress the follow- 
ing: Certain pharmaceutical glands 
contain life-saving substances and in 
some instances are the sole source. 
Most important of all are pancreas and 
liver. 


Every pancreas should be saved and 
put in channels where it will provide 
insulin for diabetics. There are other 
medicinal products made with the aid 
of pancreas but they are not life-saving 
as is insulin. At least a million people 
in the United States depend for their 
very existence upon insulin and liver. 
It is inhumane as well as uneconomic 
for the slaughterers to discard pharma- 
ceutical glands. 
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DISTINCTION 
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by uniform Individual Bands 

by banding 3,600 per hour 

by minimum space and personnel 
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CONVENIENCE 
NO CAPITAL OUTLAY 


SPECIFICATIONS 


PRODUCTION 3,600 per hour 

OPERATORS one to feed machine 

CAPACITY 16 to 32 mm. diameter — 3%” to 7” long 
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SAUSAGE.... 


» oil ae a ae GOOD SAUSAGE is not made by chemists 
rovide \ af in a laboratory but in sausage kitchens. That's 
otner 


ae . al _]| exactly where OUR seasonings are born! 
_ - They are developed by men who have spent 


er M their lifetime making good sausage. 
liver. al 
nomic 


Don't take our word for it. Try them. 
arma- 


Unbanded frankfurters enjoy no distinction, no 
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Today, sensible merchandising is based on product Bouillon « FRANKFURTERS PEPPER, BLACK & WHITE 
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re BRAUNSCHWEIGER MACE 
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inexpensive frankfurter bands. We invite your inquiry BLOODWURST NUTMEG 
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Behind our products stands a quarter of a 
century of experience in serving Meat Pack- 
ers and Sausage Manufacturers. 


* ~~ | 
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19 VESTRY ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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Safety, Solvent Extraction, 
Job Training are Discussed 


HE meeting reconvened at 2:05 
Tom. with E. D. Henneberry, mem- 

ber of AMI executive committee, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN HENNEBERRY: The 
first speaker this afternoon is John H. 
Kraus. He is presenting the demonstra- 
tion of a_ safety 
committee meeting. 
He is the general 
manager of the loss 
prevention depart- 
ment of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance 
Co. In this capacity 
he has the direction 
of 50 safety engi- 
neers engaged in 
the promotion of 
safety in all its 
phases for those 
companies receiv- 
ing coverage from 
the Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. 

The participants in this safety com- 
mittee meeting are all safety engineers 
and will be introduced by Mr. Kraus. 
It is a great pleasure to present him at 
this time. 

J. H. KRAUS: I am not going to make 
a speech. We are going to attempt in a 
demonstration this afternoon, to take 
the place of a regu- 
lar speech in order 
to present to you a 
topic which we 
think is much bet- 
ter presented in the 
form of a demon- 
stration. 

Whenever any- 
one thinks of a 
safety program as 
such, for some rea- 
son or other, their 
ideas immediately 
turn towards the 
safety committee. 
In my opinion, the 
safety committee is 
one of the most abused items of the 
safety program. Its purpose is often 
misunderstood and its activities mis- 
directed. 

In the first part of our demonstration 
this afternoon, we are going to try and 
show you how not to hold a safety 
committee meeting and what not to do 
at a safety committee meeting. 

Imagine yourself at the A.B.C. Pack- 
ing Co. It is now 2:20 o’clock. A safety 
meeting has been called for 2:00 sharp. 
This particular meeting will be under 
the chairmanship of Paul Colson and 
the other participants, as Mr. Henne- 
berry said, are all safety engineers. 
Please bear with us as far as our act- 
ing talent is concerned. 

I will now turn the meeting over to 
Mr. Colson, and as I indicated, it is 


HENNEBERRY 


J. H. KRAUS 


time for the safety meeting to start. In 
fact, it should have started 20 minutes 
ago. 

...-A demonstration of the improper 
way to hold a safety meeting was given. 

MR. KRAUS: And so, another safety 
meeting has been held and concluded 
simply because someone said it had to 
be held. As you can see, nothing was 
accomplished, because nothing was or- 
ganized and there was no plan. 

In the next demonstration, we will try 
and show you how we think it should be 
done. But, before we go on to the next 
demonstration, I would like to say one 
last word about the last one. If it has 
any similarity with other safety meet- 
ings, living or dead, it is purely coinci- 
dental. This was burlesqued on pur- 
pose in order to highlight some of the 
things we as safety engineers have 


found prevalent in the safety meetings 
we have attended. I hope there are very 
few people here whose safety meetings 
would be actually conducted in such a 
manner so I hope you will draw no 
conclusions from this as to your own 
safety meetings. 

Before we start the next safety meet- 
ing, I would like to introduce the men 
to you so if they will come up here one 
at a time, I will let you know who they 
are. 


Those taking part in the panel were 
Paul Colson, Jerome West, Ralph Fos- 
ter, William Ficks, George Greene, 
James Fehlman, Gordon Burnette, 
Frank Slusar and Earl Lawson. 


MR. KRAUS: It is again two o’clock. 
In fact, it is only five minutes to two, 
but like all good committees, this one 
is well organized and ready to start 
its work on time. I hope that in this 
committee meeting, you will notice that 
the membership, as it is set up, has the 
proper stature in that the plant super- 
intendent is present as are the other 
key men in the plant. This membership, 
as it is represented here on the com- 


LUNCHEON HUDDLE PRECEDES TECHNICAL MEETING 


Technical men hold a luncheon discussion to make final preparations for their part 
in the Monday afternoon session. E. D. Henneberry, Hull & Dillon Packing Co. (ex- 
treme left, upper photo), was chairman of the session at which they appeared. 
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mittee, encompasses a maximum of 
knowledge of methods, practices and 
conditions of the plant so that current 
problems and current questions can be 
answered satisfactorily with as little 
delay as possible. 

You will notice, too, that there are 
nine members on this committee. I have 
seen committees running 30, 40 and 50 
members and I always think of the 
story that someone recounted about 
talking to J. P. Morgan at the time of 
the Lindbergh flight across the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The one gentleman com- 
mented on how remarkable it was that 
Lindbergh flew the ocean alone and 
J. P. is supposed to have said, “It 
would have been more remarkable had 
he done it with a committee.” 

Now, unless committees are wholly 
and well organized, they accomplish 
little, because they fall of their own 
weight. You will also notice there is a 
definite policy that has been established 
and duties and responsibilities have 


been delegated. So, let’s again go to the 


HELLO, THERE! PACKER 


UPPER: A. F. Faris (left), manager, 
Davis Packing Co., Boise, Idaho, met L. 
C. Sykes, owner, Sykes Sausage Co., Cam- 
eron, Wis., who was attending his first 
convention. LOWER: Lester Bookey (left), 
secretary, Bookey Packing Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., told Erich Rohlwing of the AMI a 


few things about the beef situation in Iowa. 


A.B.C. Packing Co. The safety policy 
of the company has been stated and the 
committee organized and the members 
are ready for another of their meetings, 
So, with no further ado, Mr. Colson, 
you may take over. 

... A demonstration of the proper 
way to conduct a safety meeting wag 
given, during which a demonstration of 
proper methods of lifting was conducted 
by Jerome West. 

MR. KRAUS: With these two dem- 
onstrations we have tried to show you 
both the bad and the good types of meet- 
ings. What the safety committee ac. 
complishes depends on how well you are 
organized in your own particular 
plants and how well the safety com- 
mittee is organized does have a bene. 
ficial effect on your record. Believe me, 
the activities of the safety committee 
are extremely important and if you are 
not getting the most out of it, you are 
only cheating yourself. I want to thank 
you very much for your attention. 


MR. HENNEBERRY: Our next 
speaker is Mr. John Blankenship who is 
going to discuss training programs, 
Assistant manager of the Storm Lake 
Division of Kingan & Co., Storm Lake, 
Ia., he has been in the employ of 
Kingan & Co. since he started to work 
as a mail boy in 1930, with the exception 
of the period of time spent at Hanover 
college, Hanover, Ind. 

(Blankenship starts on page 205.) 
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“FLAVOR CONTROL’ 


| e Improves Product 
e Cuts Costs 
e Increases Profits! 





THE" FAMCO" SAUSAGE LINKER 
AGAIN IN PRODUCTION 
OUTPUT 1000 TO 1400 LBS. PER HOUR 





SAVE APPROXIMATELY 60% OF 
PRESENT LABOR COSTS! 





These juices assure the fine subtle aromas (patented process) 
that enhance sales appeal and provide a uniform, full, natu- 
ral flavor the year ‘round. Realize higher profits and improved 


ANY LENGTH SAUSAGE OR WIENERS | product at lower costs! Only $2.50 a gallon for Garlic; 


$1.25 for Onion. 
VAL “ 
FROM 32" TO 7 = NATURAL oe | & For dehydrated food products where garlic and onions are 


ALLEN GA AUGE / AND D TOOL CO. | used, genuine garlic oil and onion oil produce the best results! 


FANCO DIVEION VEGETABLE JUICES, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA || 664.666 W. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


ipton SMOKE Unit 


“WASHES SMOKE CLEAN” 





Our Customers Say, The Lipton Smoke Unit: 


. Eliminates fire hazards. 
. Cuts sawdust bill in half. 
. Uses no fuel. 


. Delivers clean smoke at rate of 500 
cubic feet per minute. 


. Eliminates need for cleaning smoke- 
house walls. 


. Provides good circulation to all parts 
of house. 


U. S. Pat. 
Other Pat. Pend. 


. Permits better temperature control. 


. Saves materially on cleaning time 
and cost. 


. Smoked products have better, more 
uniform color. 


10. Eliminates streaking and spotting 
of products. 


Write for performance records of 
Lipton Smoke Unit in actual operation. 














MARTIN H. LIPTON CO., INC. 


SS WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Export Representative: PAUL E. MOSS, Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE 
EFFECTIVE ON-JOB 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


OHN BLANKENSHIP: Several 


weeks ago I received a letter from 
Henry Tefft asking me to talk on train- 
ing programs in the meat packing in- 
dustry. 


I wrote Mr. Tefft informing 
him that if he 
wanted a man to 
talk on _ training 
programs in the 
meat packing in- 
dustry who was 
sold on a_  full- 
fledged training 
program, that is, 
consisting of a 
training director 
and entire staff to 
devote their entire 
time to training, he 
had picked the 
wrong man. On 
the other hand, if 
he wanted some- 
body to talk on training who realized 
the importance of training in top man- 
agement down, and also realized that 
training gets very boresome, especially 
to supervisors who carry it too far, I 
would be very happy to talk to the 
group today. 

Several years ago, Kingan & Co. 
spent a lot of money on training. These 
training programs were conducted by 
outside, or I might say, commercial 
training men, who toured the country 
and made that their job. In most cases, 
these training programs were formu- 
lated by some college or university or 
were presented by men who talked 
over our heads. 


BLANKENSHIP 


Some Courses Not Useful 


In fact, in my opinion, they should 
have been given to top management. 
They talked on the economical side of 
the business. I don’t think our foremen 
got too much good out of them. I also 
don’t think that our company got a 
return of much interest in these pro- 
grams. 

As our chairman mentioned, at the 
start of the war the War Production 
Board started out with training in 
industry programs which finally wound 
up under the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. J. W. Coffman, our manager of 
plant operations, was the first state 
director of T. W. I. During those days, 
everybody was rushed to get as much 
production out as possible. This being a 
governmental agency, employers were 
quite dubious about taking their super- 
visors off the job two hours a day for 
five days. So, Mr. Coffman, un- 
doubtedly since he was affiliated with 
Kingan & Co., said we should be the 
guinea pig. That, I think, was very 
fortunate. 

We started out with top management, 
superintendents, all our staff men, sec- 
tional superintendents, general foremen, 
assistant foremen; we went through 
the entire session of job instructor 


training. This took quite a long time. 
I recall one incident where a man who 
had been a foreman for ten years, 
called me up about 10:30 one evening 
and said, “John, how in hell am I going 
to make a job survey of four or five 
sentences on trimming a rough belly 
to a fancy belly when I have three 
pages written out and I can’t cut it 
any shorter?” I told him to come down 
the next morning and we would work 
it out. He was there bright and early. 
He came in and threw up his arms and 
said, “I am just beginning to realize 
the time I have lost in breaking in 
young men during these past 30 years.” 

I said, “Don’t worry about it. You 
have been breaking them in for 30 
years and at this stage of the game, 
let’s not worry.” 

We started talking about something 
else to get his mind off the subject. 
Then, I took a legal size sheet of paper 
on my desk and laid it before me and 
said. “What is the first thing we do if 
this should happen to be a _ rough 
belly ?” 

Describing it Simply 

He said, “Lay it in front of you at 
an angle.” 

I said, “Okay.” 

“Be sure you have the flank side to- 
ward you.” 

So, I laid this piece of paper at an 
angle, one end towards me and said, 
“What is the first thing I do?” 

He said, “Trim the fatback side.” 

I said, “Okay. What next?” 

“Turn the belly and trim the shoulder 
side.” 

“Okay. What next?” 

“Trim the belly side and then be sure 
and cut the flank side at about a 45 deg. 
angle.” 

I said, “Okay.” Then I said, “In four 
or five sentences you have broken down 
the job of trimming the rough belly 
into a fancy belly and all you have to 
do now is explain to the new man why 
the cuts were made; why you cut the 
flank end at a 45 deg. angle. Explain 





how it draws up in the smokehouse.” 

He said, “Well, I’ll be darned. If I 
had thought of that last night, I cer- 
tainly would have saved a lot of sleep.” 

That is just one example of the many 
that we have in job training. Some of 
our old supervisors were dubious of the 
training program during the first two 
or three days of the sessions, but when 
they had to get up in front of a group 
and present the program of their par- 
ticular job, they began to realize how 
little they knew and a surprising num- 
ber of our foremen broke down every 
job in their departments. 

Then job relations training and job 
methods training came along. Again 
we took all our supervisors through the 
job relations and job methods training 
with much success. We decided that 
since we were having such great suc- 
cess with our supervisors, and since 
the government was paying for it we 
would take the union committee and 
the union leaders into this job relations 
training for we thought it might help 
us some. 

As it turned out, it was much better 
than we anticipated because at this 
time I was at the main plant in Indi- 
anapolis, and it seemed as though I 
couldn’t get anything done because of 
the petty grievances progressing up to 
my office. I’d come to work in the 
morning and I’d find the union boys 
waiting there on the steps for me, and 
it kind of got to the point where I 
hated to go to work. 

After these union leaders and union 
committees had taken this job rela- 
tions training, where I had been han- 
dling three or four grievances a day, 
not a grievance came into my office for 
three weeks. 

Over the past two years we have 
made an analysis of grievances, charted 
them, why they happened, their causes, 
how we solved them, and from which 
departments the grievances came. 

I got a little bit worried—you know, 
the lull before the storm. I didn’t know 
what was going to happen. So, I got 
the little chart out, looked up the worst 


LUNCHEON OF THE REFRIGERATION COMMITTEE 


Under the chairmanship of J. P. McShane, refrigeration engineer of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago, packinghouse engineers and refrigeration experts gathered to com- 
pare operating experiences. 
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offender that we had as far as the fore- 
men were concerned. He was a toughie, 
although he was a good operator, and 
you know how all of us in the meat 
packing business tolerate a lot of 
things. 

Well, I stopped him one day and I 
said to him: “What’s the matter? I 
haven’t seen you down in the office for 
quite a while.” He looked at me for a 
moment and he said: “Well, I’ve had to 
change my mind about a lot of things.” 
I said: “What’s the matter?” He said: 
“You gave those so-and-so union lead- 
ers this job relations training and ev- 
ery time I get off base and start blow- 
ing up, all they do is wave that little 
card in my face that says we have to 
follow this card.” He said: “Why, I 
don’t get a chance to blow off anymore.” 
I said: “Well, the next time a union 
man comes up to you, you just wave 
that little card in front of his face if he 
is not following it.” He said: “I won’t 
get any fun out of that.” 

However, seriously, gentlemen, we 
have to educate our foremen along with 
our union leaders if we want to get 
along. I honestly think that it is very, 
very important. 

Now, what has come of this? We 
have these so-called commercial train- 
ing programs; we have the programs 
under T.W.I.—T.W.I. was to teach us 
to synchronize the common horse sense 
we already had but did not administer. 


Several weeks ago the superintendent 





approached me and said: “We have a 
problem.” I said: “Well, what is this 
problem that you have?” He said: “You 
know our splitter is quitting Saturday 
and we don’t have a man to take his 
place. The man we did have went back 
on the farm, and the only man I do 
have in mind is the man we are break- 
ing in as a utility man, and I have heard 
through the grapevine that if he has to 
split hogs he is not going to do it, and 
if we tell him that he has to do it, then 
he is going to quit. He is a pretty 
good man, and we would hate to lose 
him. Up to this point I was of the 
opinion that he would make a pretty 
good foreman. He is a good worker, a 
good knife man, he handles the men 
very well, and I thought that he had an 
excellent mental attitude.” 


How the Job was Sold 


I told the superintendent that if what 
he had heard through the grapevine 
were correct, to have this man come 
up to my office with the foreman of the 
department and the union steward. It 
wasn’t long before they all came up. 

There was the customary relaxation 
and then I started to talk like this: “I 
understand that our splitter is quitting 
Saturday.” Right away this chap got 
up and started to say something. So, 
I said to him: “Let me talk first and 
then you can have the rest of the 
morning to talk if you want to.” 


So, I told the chap that we were go- 


Baker PROMISED.-.-AND NOW 


«seat the ’All-Industry Show in Cleveland 
Oct. 29th thru Nov. Ist 


Fader presents the new Series “F” Compressors 


Greater Capacity 


No longer a laboratory dream. 
Production scheduled for 1947. 


The Series “F” it the 


result of months of inten- 


sive laboratory testing 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT SINCE 


ing to break a man in for splitting 
hogs, and that we had four and one. 
half days in which to do it; that we 
were going to put a man up splitting 
hogs the next Monday morning; that it 
might be he or somebody else, but that 
we were going to put somebody to split. 
ting hogs. I proceeded to tell him the 
way we were going to do it. 

I said: “The foreman here will talk 
to you before noon, break down the 
job for you and explain the key points, 
This afternoon we want you to get up 
on the splitter stand and not do a darn 
thing for the first hour but just watch 
the splitter. Then the splitter will cut 
down, or start to cut about 10 to 12 in, 
and we expect you to take the cleaver 
and cut 8 or 10 in. down, forgetting 
about the possibility of mutilating the 
loin or making a miscut for we expect 
that.” 

I said further: “Now, bear in mind 
that I know a splitting job is tough, 
I know that you get tired right away, 
and I know you get a lot of blisters on 
your hands. After you have made your 
initial cut two or three times, we will 
want you to rest for a while. The 
splitter will cut half way down on the 
hog for the rest of the afternoon, but 
we will expect you to finish every 
fourth hog that comes by. 

“Tomorrow morning I want you to 
come in and continue for the first two 
hours and then every third hog until 
noon. In the afternoon I want you to 
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pack on your regular job of shaving, 
or some other sort of job for relaxation. 
However, before the afternoon is over, 
| want you to get up there and start 
out with every third hog and finish up 
with every second hog, but bear in mind 
that you are just splitting the last half. 

“Then, the next morning when you 
come in we want you to learn how to 
start splitting the first half of the hog, 
and do that on every fourth hog for 
the remainder of the morning. Then 
when you realize or feel that you can 
go ahead and split the entire hog, go 
right ahead, for we will leave that up 
to your discretion. However, we don’t 
want you to split every fourth hog 
every day, for Friday, when you come 
in, we want you to split every other 
hog for the first two hours, and then 
every fourth hog for the rest of the 
day. 

“Saturday morning when you come 
in, split every hog for the first two 
hours and then every fourth hog the 
next hour, and then every hog the rest 
of the day. On Monday morning when 
you come in, we want you to split— 
bear in mind now that you will be there 
by yourself—every hog the first two 
hours and then the foreman will come 
up and relieve you for an hour, and 
then you can get back up there. If you 
need any help during the rest of the 
day, or during the rest of the week, 
the foreman will give it to you.” 


Then I said to him: “Now it is your 


turn to talk.” He said to me: “Well, 
under conditions like that, I think any- 
body can learn how to split hogs, and 
I will be glad to give it a try.” Now, 
that man has turned out to be a pretty 
good splitter, and besides that he is a 
good short-stop on our baseball team. 

Another job that I might mention is 
learning how to pump hams. We take 
the new man and have our transfer 
man describe the ham to him, the 
shank, the cushion side, the flank side, 
the H-bone, the shank bone. After he 
understands the ham, we tell him why 
the ham has to be cured, why it should 
be pumped correctly, and something 
about the ingredients that go into the 
ham. 

We explain to him about the pressure 
for the best results in pumping a ham. 
We then pick out the vein and tell him 
what the vein looks like and what it re- 
sembles. We talk to him a little about 
that and tell him that when you pull 
on the vein it is very taut. We ex- 
plain to him that the circulatory system 
of a ham is similar to a human’s. Then 
we pick up the artery and we describe 
that as a flesh-cut similar to a rubber 
band and show that it has elasticity by 
pulling on it. We explain that when we 
pump into the arteries there is more 
chance for the curing ingredients to 
get over the ham. 

By spending a little time with the 
man—and you may think that it sounds 
like a lot of time, but really it is only 


15 or 20 minutes—you teach him how 
to pump hams. Of course, years ago 
we wouldn’t think of letting a man 
loose to do this pumping for two or 
three weeks, but now we feel that in 
three or four days’ time a man can 
make the standard if he is properly 
broken in. 

There has been some question if the 
time taken to break a man in is good 
business from an economical viewpoint. 
We think that it is for this reason: that 
when we spend a little more time we 
make sure that he is broken in correctly. 
In each and every session we have our 
foreman of the particular department 
present to break the thing down, and 
we leave it up to the foreman’s judg- 
ment as to the time allowed for teach- 
ing a man. If he thinks he wants to 
change it, or if he thinks he can elim- 
inate some of the steps, he is free to do 
so. We all realize that the foreman is 
one of the keys to an organization. 

Here is another little instance that I 
think most of you have encountered in 
the meat packing industry if you have 
been in the production end. Let us say 
that you have an exceptionally good 
butcher, a beef-sider, and you decide 
that you are going to have an all-around 
man, and you approach this gentleman 
and tell him that you would like him to 
learn some of the other jobs. 

He says to you: “Well, why should I 
learn some of the other jobs when I 
have the best job on the floor?” He 
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also says: “I know how to do this job, 
and why should I go ahead and try to 
learn these other jobs?” The only an- 
swer that I have found so far is to 
talk to him something like this: 

“Yes, you have the best job on the 
floor, you make the most money too, 
and you are pretty safe with your job 
here. However, what if something 
should happen? Say that you are re- 
moved to some other town, and you go 
to look for a job in that town. Well, 
you do know the beef-siding job and 
suppose you go up and ask for a job 
and they tell you that all they can use 
is a rumper. You tell them that you 
are sorry but that you are a sider, and 
so you do not get the job. Now here is 
a good opportunity for you to learn all 
these jobs at the company’s expense. 
You think it over and let me know to- 
morrow morning if you want to do it.” 

In most cases the individual comes 
back and says to you: “Yes, I think it 
is best for me to go ahead and learn 
these other jobs as you have suggested.” 

I merely brought that up because that 
has happened numerous times, and it 
may happen to you too. 

We have felt that a training program 
should be conducted during the daytime. 
The men have their minds on their jobs, 
and if they have to rush home after 
completing a day’s work and then rush 
back for training, it isn’t good. 

Another thing is, we have picked out 
an outside man who does not have any 
connection with the company at all, but 
who is familiar with our training pro- 
grams, our labor relations and our line 
of organization. We have this man 
come to our plant three or four days a 
month and it is surprising the value 
that this man gives us as a follow-up 
for these programs. He mingles with 
the labor group and with the foremen. 
We have found it very beneficial. How- 
ever, I might mention that you should 
be very careful in picking such a man. 
; We also have an apprentice program 
in our shops which time will not allow 
me to discuss. Also, this morning I was 
asked what we were doing about on-the- 
job-training for veterans under the G. I. 
Bill of Rights, Public Law 346, and 
Public Law 16. Well, if all of you have 
a labor organization in your respective 
plants, you can realize the difficulty 
that you encounter in Public Law 346 
as far as seniority is concerned. 

CHAIRMAN HENNEBERRY: J. A. 
Wooten, who is to discuss the subject, 
“Air Transportation of Meats,” has 
been in the transportation business for 
a good many years. Prior to going with 
the American Air Lines he was division 
manager at Baltimore for the trucking 
firm of Riss & Co., Inc. Mr. Wooten 
was at first general traffic manager of 
the air freight division of the American 
Air Lines. His present position is 
manager, air contract division. He has 
made a very detailed study of the possi- 
bilities for air transportation in the 
meat packing industry, and it is a 
pleasure to present Mr. Wooten to you. 





PURCHASING AGENTS DISCUSS THEIR PROBLEMS 


Problems faced by the industry in 
regard to the procurement of me- 
chanical machinery and equipment, 
mechanical rubber equipment, cotton 
and other textiles and work clothes, 
shipping containers and office sup- 
plies were discussed by members of 
the Institute Purchasing Committee 
at the luncheon session on Monday, 
September 30. 

Arthur G. Pearson, head of the 
purchasing department of the AMI, 
presided at the meeting and Frank C. 
Raney, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia., and chairman of the Institute 
purchasing committee, acted as chair- 
man. 

First speaker at the round table 
discussion was H. M. Shulman of 
Hammond Standish Co. who told of 
the difficulties in securing mechanical 
equipment of any kind at any price 
and described a few of the factors 
contributing to this situation. He 
urged the industry to take measures 
to conserve and protect the ma- 
chinery it has and cited improper 
lubrication as the primary reason for 
the majority of breakdowns. He also 
advocated improvisation in utilizing 
spare parts. Shulman concluded with 
a description on packinghouse ma- 
chinery of the future. 


Plastic Aprons 


D. L. Hoff of Rath Packing Co. 
discussed the possibilities in substi- 
tuting plastic aprons for the old oil 
aprons now in use. Wearing qualities 
under packinghouse conditions were 
described and the results of tests 
explained. Hoff claimed that under 
cool conditions the aprons wear very 
well, but under cold, wet conditions 
they show a tendency to dry out and 
crack. He noted that the price for 
plastic aprons is higher than for the 
old type but stressed the facts that 
they wear two or three times as long 
under favorable conditions, that 
workers like them and that they are 
easy to clean. 

J. J. Hewitt, who described condi- 
tions in the cotton industry, quoted 
the estimates for the cotton crop yield 


plus export and import figures. He 
blamed labor trouble, as well as the 
shortage of raw material, for the 
dearth of finished goods and talked 
about the unsettled conditions in the 
weaving and knitting mills. Increased 
production by manufacturers on 
larger profit items and decreased 
production on low cost items was 
blamed as a contributing factor. In 
the question and answer period fol- 
lowing, the possibility of securing 
government surplus overalls was 
mentioned, but rejected as imprac- 
tical. 


Mechanical Rubber Goods 


R. A. Bateman of Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co. conducted the discussion on 
mechanical rubber goods, and also 
cautioned the industry to concentrate 
on protective measures for equipment 
already in its possession. He noted 
that rubber companies are contin- 
ually developing substitutes and syn- 
thetics to take the place of badly 
needed rubber goods. He cited, in 
particular, Neoprene, Buna S and 
Buna N as great aids to the packing- 
house business, and predicted even 
greater improvements in equipment 
of the future. 

F. A. Hanna, Wilson & Co., spoke 
on the subject of shipping containers 
and stressed the importance of get- 
ting the manufacturers to concen- 
trate more on the’ problems of the 
meat packing industry. He described 
the lack of raw materials, the slow- 
down of production caused by strikes 
and the added drains on the con- 
tainer manufacturers made by the 
armed forces and other governmental 
agencies. He condemned the practice 
among box makers of adopting pro- 
duction schedules calling for maxi- 
mum production quantities and pre- 
venting rush orders for particular 
types, and predicted a shortage of 
containers for many years to come. 

After a short discussion of the 
problems involved in regard to office 
supplies, a business meeting was held 
and the session adjourned at 3:30 
p.m. 








(See page 210 for Wooten.) 
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: Three Excellent R2M Hoists for Small Plants 


~~ 


AIR TRANSPORT MAY 
BE NEARING USEFUL 
STAGE FOR PACKERS 


AMES A. WOOTEN: Before I get 
J into the subject, a couple of thoughts 
have occurred to me which I would like 
to recite to you: Now probably would 
be a good time to train all your plant 
personnel, if you 
had the meat to do 
it and if OPA 
hadn’t dried up 
your supply. So, in 
the way of hunting 
for business, I offer 
to haul some cattle 
from Guatemala so 
that you will have 
sufficient meat to 
fabricate within 
your plant and go 
through the proc- 
esses whereby Mr. 
Blankenship’s 
practices can be 
brought into play. 

Also, in looking at these pictures here, 
knowing that you are no longer in the 
meat packing business, it occurred to 
me that maybe these machines we saw 
here could be converted to stills; and 
corn which is no longer going to feed 
our cattle—since there seem to be no 
cattle to feed—could be used to make 
whiskey from those stills. If you will 
trap the exhaust from the stills, well, 


J. A. WOOTEN 


that’s good CO, solidified into dry ice, 
and we will haul it for you by air down 
to Mexico. There a man can sell his 
merchandise and at least get his cost 
out of it, and perhaps even make a cent 
or two profit, and be permitted by a 
friendly government to keep a cent or 
two of the cent or two profit that he 
makes. 

However, if those are extreme ideas, 
why, there are others I would like to 
present. 

I would like to tell you the story of 
air transportation and make a few wild 
guesses. In 1943 the lowest rate you 
could get if you wanted to ship by air 
was 83c a ton mile, and if you shipped 
from coast-to-coast, you paid about $96 
per 100 lbs. Well, there wasn’t quite 
enough money to stand that kind of 
transportation rate, and so those rates 
were not for packers. 


However, on October 15, 1943, a new 
service was introduced, and it was called 
air freight. The rates were lowered 
from 56c to 30¢ a ton mile compared to 
83e¢ a ton mile previously. 

Well, this reduction in rates natu- 
rally widened the range of commodities, 
so huge fancy hats like the one I saw 
outside here, made by Lily Dache, could 
afford to go by air. Fashion merchan- 
dise and exotic fruits and vegetables 
started to move by air and we were in 
business. 

Then, in July, 1945, the rates were 
reduced to 20c a ton mile and fruits and 


vegetables began to move by air in 
planeload quantities. Spinach was 
wrapped and packaged—a new com- 
modity for a new market under a new 
merchandising method and presented to 
the housewife. Certain acidulous fruits 
and some meats, particularly at the 
height of OPA, also began to move this 
way. When a decision came out that a 
man could buy meat and ship it by air 
and pay the air transportation costs and 
not be in violation of the ceiling, lots of 
people who had relatives on the farm, 
started getting meat by air. 


Then along came June of this year 
when we set up a separate organization 
and the C-54 aircraft started in busi- 
ness with rates of 10c and 12c¢ a ton 
mile. Now, the ordinary response we 
get when we contact a member of the 
meat packing industry is that no meats 
can stand over 2c a pound transporta- 
tion cost and move. No cattle can stand 
over 2c a pound transportation cost and 
move. 


Well, that is the old story: “My 
grandfather did it that way, and his 
father did it that way, and my father 
did it that way, and I am going to do it 
the same way, and I hope I will do all 
right.” But, we have proved that to be 
a fallacy. 

Today, we are moving 250 sheep on 
one airplane from San Angelo, Tex., to 
Guatemala. It will take four hours; 
with perfect connections on surface 
transportation the trip could be accom- 





SINGLE 
HOOK 
— MOUNTING 


These R & M electric hoists for knocking pen and dressing floor 
duty are saving time—earning money—for small plants all over 
the country. They are built with the same general construction 
features, the same painstaking care, as are the larger, higher- 
capacity units. Speedy, dependable R & M hoists serve every 
packing plant purpose. Write today. 


\ \ 


FLOOR MOUNTING f TROLLEY MOUNTING f 








Capacity, 1000 Ibs. Speed (60-cycle motor) 32 f.p.m. 
Lift, 20 ft. Heat-treated alloy-steel gearing and roller 
bearings, oil-bath lubricated. Automatic holding brakes. 
Upper limit switch. Reliable drum-type controller. Totally 
enclosed ball-bearing motor for 220-440 V., 3-phase, 
60-cycle current, or 110-220 V., D.C. 


Specifications 








“Take It Up with Rx M.” Distributors from Coast to Coast. 
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plished in three and a half weeks. Now, 
actual transportation of livestock over 
this route proved that air is 6 per cent 
cheaper than surface transportation. 
How does that come about? At 12c per 
ton mile, our rates to Guatemala are 
8%c. The surface rate is 2.4¢c per lb. 
But, we have less than 1 per cent 
shrinkage on the load we handle and 
therefore have about 26 more loads to 
handle, while the average shrinkage on 
surface transportation is 17 per cent 
and the death loss is 10 per cent. We 
had no death loss. 

So, the story of air transportation is 
simply this. The air rate is usually the 
entire cost and when you are comparing 
it to other forms of transportation, 
compare all of your costs in addition to 
the rate. 

What can air do for the meat packing 
industry? Well, maybe 5c a_ pound, 
which would be our present rate from 
the middle west to the eastern markets, 
is a little too high. Five cents a pound 
would be the rate from St. Joseph to 
New York. What products in the meat 
industry can stand it? Our investiga- 
tion leads us to think maybe you should 
investigate this subject. There is a 
fancy trade in New York for aged 
meats. Couldn’t meats be aged much 


cheaper at the plant and arrive a better 
commodity than if aged at various and 
sundry places throughout the East? 

In America, before the OPA and the 
cockeyed government regulations, we 
were taught that the American way to 


do things was in mass volume on scien- 
tific methods as individual enterprisers. 
That may be out of date, but perhaps 
the time will come when a man can do 
business in the American way again, 
and we would like to have you investi- 
gate this as a possibility for future 
consideration. 


Something else—the American way of 
merchandising is to put a label on the 
product, to put a grade on it, to adver- 
tise it and to put a standard of quality 
behind that brand. We think that air 
transportation offers the greatest ad- 
vantage that has ever been given 
to an industry by presenting to the 
meat industry a chance to label prac- 
tically every commodity they put out. 
Bacon and hams are labelled today. 
Imagine the revolution in the group 
who today tell me, “My grandfather did 
it this way and his father did it this 
way and my father did it this way and 
I am going to do it this way,” when it 
was sugested that you people package 
bacon. It has been a tremendous suc- 
cess. 

Now, if packaged bacon is a tremen- 
dous success, what would packaged 
lamb chops be and what would packaged 
pork chops be? I am thinking of the 
time when lamb and pork will be avail- 
able. How would fancy steaks be with 
your label on them and your standard 
of quality, to convert the housewife, not 
only to buy just meat, but to buy your 
meat? 


I don’t have my feet in the air but on 


the ground. Stop and remember the 
coffee story. Twenty years ago, nobody 
bought anything but a pound of coffee. 
Today, nobody buys a pound of coffee. 
Consumers buy a pound of Chase and 
Sanborns, Maxwell House, Eight 
O’Clock or whatver label happens to be 
their particular favorite; they won't 
settle for anything else. 

Now, packaged fabricated meats can 
only move into the big eastern markets 
economically and satisfactorily by pro- 
tecting that standard of quality which 
you can develop at your packing plant. 
They can only move in that manner by 
air. Why? What is the deal? 

Today, our flight time from St. 
Joseph, Mo. to New York City is four 
hours and 12 minutes. Every time we 
ascend a thousand feet the surface tem- 
perature is reduced three degrees, so 
let’s look at a practical example. Sup- 
pose the fabricated choice cut or the 
aged and labeled steak needs a temper- 
ature. We take off at St. Joseph, a 
height of 800 feet, with a ground 
temperature of 80 degrees. If we as- 
cend to 20,000 ft. we have gone too 
low in temperature. Since we have re- 
duced the temperature 66 degrees the 
meat would freeze. We don’t want it 
frozen. We have had experience with 
that. The housewife doesn’t know how 
to handle frozen meat and doesn’t want 
it. So, let’s give her fresh steak so she 
can put it right in the broiler and get it 
on the table. 


Where do we want to go? At 15,000 
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feet, we reduce the temperature 46 de- 
grees and 46 from 80 gives you the cor- 
rect temperature for the meat. It is a 
non-stop flight so the commodity is prop- 
erly protected. It is there in four hours. 
If the product is chilled and it should 
be chilled—even without that advantage 
it would hold the chill for that short 
length of time. 

What is the story at the other end? 
Immediate distribution. On those cuts 
that should be sold fresh, you have it so 
fresh that if it weren’t chilled you could 
probably feel the heat of the animal. 
That may be a slight exaggeration, but 
after all it is the extreme to sell the 
point. 

There are certain other cuts which 





we are working on at present but which 
I am not at liberty to discuss at this 
moment. However, I promise you that in 
the airline business American Airlines 
alone will be transporting—within the 
next 18 months—1,000,000 lbs. of fresh 
meats a week. And 1,000,000 lbs. is a 
small figure if someone would shoot the 
OPA and get it out of the way so we can 
start to do business like Americans. 
Now, if that happens, my 18 months is 
a long time and it certainly can’t last 
longer that that. 

Now, there are others to be consid- 
ered in this deal. Give the housewife 
the package she needs and don’t over- 
look that point. We have experimented 
with all kinds of perishables and what 
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“Pioneer Manufacturers of GREASEPROOF and GLASSINE PAPERS 
Printed and Plain SMOKED MEAT WRAPPERS 


We have developed 
special grades of 
wrappers to meet 


special requirements 





TIME OUT FOR TALK 


A. C. Dacey, Wilson & Co., Chicago, Ill, 
having a little chat with R. S. Paul, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia. 


we have found out is just as true for 
meat as it has been in the other lines. 
Before the war very few housewives 
worked for pay. Very few of them 
realized how valuable their time was. 
However, during the war when they 
worked in war plants they found out 
that their time is worth 60c to $2 an 
hour. We find that not one housewife 
out of 192, who used to sit down and 
hull a mess of peas, will bother with 
them today. So we are hulling the peas 
and putting them in a film bag or box 
and hauling them by air to her. She is 
paying 6c to 7c a pound more than she 
would pay for the peas in the shell, but 
actually she is getting a better value. 
She is getting twice as many peas as 
when she bought the peas in the shell. 


Applying It to Meat 


How can you apply that example to 


| meat? It can be applied. What good is 
| that bone in New York City? 
; would cheer for it today because they 


They 


could use it to flavor their soup, but un- 
der normal circumstances, what good is 
the bone in New York City? Leave it 
where it is produced. Send fabricated 
and trimmed cuts in your package with 
your wrapper with your name and 
standard of quality behind them and 
build up for yourself the independence 
that American merchandising has de- 
veloped. 

Now, I would like to leave you gentle- 
men with this thought. We can’t come 
into your business and give you the an- 
swers. It takes initiative and thinking. 
It takes American thinking. It takes 
individual entrepreneurial thinking for 
us to be able to work with you. But, if 
you will think, we are ready to work 
with you. 


CHAIRMAN HENNEBERRY: The 


next speaker, J. C. Mellon, who will 
discuss solvent extraction rendering, 
has been engaged since 1915 in selling 
rendering machinery. He made some of 
the original installations of dry render- 
ing equipment as far back as 1916. He 
has been associated with The French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co. for 16 years 
and is in charge of the sale of their 
rendering equipment. It is a pleasure 
to present to you Mr. Mellon. 


(See page 215.) 
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““ATMOS” 


SMOKEHOUSES 


Your present smokehouse can be 
the 
temperature, 
tribution are all under control. 


“completely 
“ATMOS way.” Smoke 
humidity and air dis- 
The results 


air conditioned” 
density, 


will be: 


1—Increased Capacity 





























2— Faster Production 
3—Less Smoking Time 


The advantages of the ATMOS system have been 
proven by years of practical operating tests. 
We are also able to supply: 


PORTABLE CABINET SMOKE HOUSES 

SAUSAGE HANGING CAGES—SAUSAGE 

TRUCKS—SAUSAGE LINKING TABLES 
INSULATED SMOKEHOUSE DOORS 


Write for particulars 


ATMOS CORPORATION 


955 W. Schubert Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. Phone: Bittersweet 7818 

















MOLDS 
LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 





Now Available . . 
Atco Automatic Ham Boilers and 


. Cast Aluminum 
Specialty Loaf Molds in all shapes 
and sizes. Resilient spring com- 


pression covers maintain constant 


jelly or water pockets, retain 





natural juices and flavor with a 
minimum of shrinkage, and elim- 
inate re-pressing. Cast Aluminum 
Meat Loaf Pans now available 
with or without cover in wide 
range of standard sizes, or made 
to fit your individual needs. Order 
today! 





ALUMINUM MEAT LOAF PAN 


A. THIEDE COMPANY 


4340 W. MELROSE ST., CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
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INCREASE OPERATING 
gy: 


“7 RORFUND 


VIBRO-ISOLATORS 


®@ Uncontrolled vibration is a disturb- 
ance. And vibration transmitted by 
heavy hogs and crushers slows produc- 
tion, causes excessive machine wear, 
and may damage building structure. 

Elimination of these troubles with 
Korfund Vibration Control Units re- 
sults in full production efficiency... 
less maintenance. 

Write for complete information on 
Korfund Engineered Vibration Control 
...over forty-five years of experience 
applied to your vibration problem. If 
it's a question of vibration, Korfund 
has the answer. 












Globe-Diamond Hog with 25 
HP motor, mounted on six 
Korfund Vibro-lsolators for 
complete vibration isolation. 


Al?) 2 -Wale), | 
CONTROL 


THE KORFUND COMPANY, Inc., ae 
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STAINLESS STEEL MEAT MOLD BAKE PANS 
by lidseen 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
SHIPMENT IN FIVE UNIVERSAL SIZES 





IMMEDIATE 

















Approved by The American Meat Institute 


GUSTAVE LIDSEEN, INC. — ge AUStin 2481-82 





With the new 8-pound pan, there are now five universal sizes of 
LIDSEEN Stainless Steel Meat Mold Bake Pans for Scrapple and 
1, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8-lb. loaves. 

America’s largest packers have long recognized the economy of 
using these stainless and durable pans. For LIDSEEN Meat Molds 
are carefully cold drawn—no harmful annealing—from a single 
piece of Stainless Steel specially chosen for its bright finish and re. 
sistance to corrosion by cooking acids. And without seams, sharp 
corners, or rough edges, cleaning costs go way down! 

Available now for immediate shipment, LIDSEEN Meat Molds are 
ready to give you long, trouble-free service. Furnished with or with- 
out covers. Write for complete details and prices today! 


CENTRAL AVE. * CHICAGO 44, ILL. 








Continental 


Motors and Generators 
~, 1 to 600 h. p. 



















For Every 
Meat Packing 
Plant Service 


Continental Electric Co., Inc. 
510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 
Factories: Newark, N. J. & Rockford, Illinois 
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BUNN TYING MACHINES 


are used 
by packers 
for tying: 
SAUSAGE 
BOXES 
* 
PICNICS 
® 
SMOKED 
BUTTS 
. 
VEAL 
ROLLS 


Crossties package 


in 1.2 seconds, 





Save Labor and Twine 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


7605 VINCENNES AVE. CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
OF ANIMAL FATS IS 
HIGH YIELD METHOD 


C. MELLON: My subject is solvent 

e extraction of grease and tallow 
from dry rendered inedible animal by- 
products. 

During the past several years the 
French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. has 
been building sol- 
vent extraction 
equipment for the 
removal of tallow 
and grease from 
shop fats, crack- 
lings, carcasses, 
packinghouse offal 
and other grease- 
bearing products. 

During the war 
and in this postwar 
period, the fat 
shortage has made 
it particularly at- 
tractive to recover 
all possible grease from every possible 
source. It appears certain that the fat 
shortage will continue for some years. 
It is economically sound to extract by 
solvent in these times of high prices. 

When deflation sets in, it will be even 
more important to operate economically. 
When competition becomes tougher, the 
operator with the solvent extraction 
system will have that extra margin of 
profit that may mean the difference be- 
tween a profit and a loss. 

Many plants are now in constant op- 
eration and are giving excellent results 
and the owners and operators are well 
satisfied with the system and results ob- 
tained by this advanced method. 


Method Is Efficient 


Much research work has been done 
on the process, equipment and solvents 
used and many improvements and re- 
finements have been added, so that 
plants now are highly efficient, clean 
and sanitary. 

The process has proved highly effi- 
cient in its ability to remove tallow and 
grease from the above described prod- 
ucts and to produce cracklings of an 
improved color, high protein and with a 
uniform grease content, which can be 
regulated to the producers’ require- 
ments. Usually 3 per cent to 4 per cent 
of fat is left in the cracklings; taking 
more than this out tends to make the 
cracklings too dry and dusty. 

The process is economical to operate 
im manpower, steam and electric en- 
ergy consumed. In some installations 
where as many as six cooker-extractors 
are in constant operation, the entire 
process in the extraction plant proper 
is handled by one man per shift. This 
one man loads the cookers, cooks, ex- 
tracts the grease, deodorizing both the 
grease and cracklings, dumps the ex- 
tractors and pumps out the deodorized 
grease, etc. This is made possible by a 
convenient arrangement of all equip- 


J.C. MELLON 


ment, having control points convenient- 
ly arranged at central points and elim- 
inating all manual handling of the 
material. 


The process of solvent extraction 
rendering is as follows: The raw ma- 
terial is prepared in the usual manner 
(preferably ground) and is then trans- 
ferred to the cooker-extractor. This is 
usually accomplished by the use of a 
blow tank, which is a sanitary and rapid 
method of conveying the washed and 
ground material, requiring no manual 
effort on the part of the operator. In 
some plants as many as four blow 
tanks are used and the material is dis- 
charged to each one of the tanks from 
the one hog or crusher. This allows the 
accumulated material, after the cook- 
ers are filled, to be crushed and washed 
and made ready for quick loading of 
the next cooker after dumping. Besides 
getting the material off the floor, it 
makes for more sanitary operation. In- 
ternal pressure cooking can be done, 
eliminating the grinder and blow tanks, 
but this method would greatly increase 
the labor cost and time required for 
loading the cooker. The entire cooking 
and extracting process is carried on in 
a fully closed system, eliminating all 
odors during processing and only fin- 
ished deodorized cracklings are in the 
cooker when it is opened and the 
product discharged. 


Free Grease Drawn Off 


After cooking, as it is now done in 
dry rendering, the free grease or tallow 
is drawn off and pumped to the set- 
tling tank. The first wash of solvent is 
then pumped into the cooker, the agita- 
tor turned over a few times to get 
proper saturation, the mixture is then 
pumped out through filter pots arranged 
in the bottom of the cooker, then 
through a miscella cooler into large 
cone bottom settling tanks. (This mix- 
ture of grease and solvent is known as 
miscella.) 


Se 


VIEW OF ACCOUNTING COMMITTEE LUNCHEON 


A second wash of solvent is then 
pumped into the extractor and from 
there to the miscella tanks. Generally, 
three washes are required to get the 
cracklings down to 3 per cent to 4 per 
cent grease content. Approximately 
1300 gals. of solvent are used per wash. 
After three washes, live steam is intro- 
duced into the cracklings which drives 
off the remaining solvent in a vapor. 
The latter is taken through a condenser, 
then to the water separator and the re- 
maining solvent recovered. After set- 
tling in the miscella tanks, the miscella 
is pumped through the still, where the 
grease and solvent’ are separated. The 
grease, after deodorizing, goes to stor- 
age and the solvent, after passing 
through a water separating tank, goes 
to its storage. 


Solvent Recovery System 


The settlings in the bottom of the 
miscella tanks are pumped back into 
the next cooker, after it has been 
cooked and readied for extracting. This 
eliminates all manual handling of the 
settlings and recovers both the crack- 
lings and the solvent in this material. 
To reduce further the solvent losses a 
solvent recovery system is installed, 
which recovers all solvent left in the 
extractor, pipes and other equipment 
being used which has solvent flowing 
through it. 

The cooker-extractors are fitted with 
all necessary openings for solvent, mis- 
cella and steam lines, including open- 
ings fitted with sight glasses to observe 
the solvent and miscella flow to and 
from the extractor, and glass fitted 
ports to observe the material in the 
cooker-extractor during the processing 
of the material. 


Both the cooker-extractors and still 
are equipped with separate condensers 
for complete recovery of solvent. The 
surface condensers are fitted with alloy 
tubes through which cold water is 
pumped. The solvent vapors surround 





al 


Getting ready to doodle upon the table cloth as they compute deferred and accrued 
accounts are the packer accountants attending the accounting committee luncheon 
under the chairmanship of W. W. McCallum. 
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the tubes and are condensed to liquid 
solvent. 

A small amount of water vapor is 
condensed along with the solvent, and 
all condensed solvent is put through a 
decanter or water separator where the 
water is removed from the solvent and 
pure solvent only is then returned to 
its storage tanks, for reuse in the 
process. 

All equipment is properly equipped 
with vent lines to handle the air and 
non-condensable vapors, and these non- 
condensable vapors and air are then 
passed through a solvent recovery sys- 
tem, which removes the low concen- 
tration of solvent vapor. 

The French tallow and grease dis- 
tillation and solvent recovery system 
consists of still, condenser, water sep- 
arator and solvent recovery units. 

The still is fitted with observation 
and liquid level glasses. It is equipped 
with a steam tube heating unit with 
large miscella holding capacity in the 
cone bottom and ample expansion cham- 
ber above for vapors. Circulating pump 
and spray nozzles are combined with a 
direct steam injector for distilling off 
the last traces of solvent from the 
grease and tallow. 

Vapors from the still go to a large 
surface condenser, where they are con- 
densed to liquid solvent and the con- 
densed solvent passes to the water sep- 
aration tank, which removes the water 
from the solvent. The water separation 
tank is fitted with both sight flow and 
level glasses and is arranged for con- 
stant water level and discharge lines to 
prevent the solvent loss at this point. 

All non-condensable vapors, gas or 
air are passed through an efficient sol- 
vent recovery system, which removes 
the low concentrates of solvent vapors 
contained in the vented gases and vents 
the non-condensable gases to the air 
without building up internal vapor 
pressure in the system. This recovery 
of solvent prevents excessive solvent 
loss. 


Sight Flow Glasses 


All valves required to regulate the 
flow of solvent or miscella are conven- 
iently located in a battery with an in- 
struction panel, insuring correct han- 
dling of all products by the operator 
without difficulty. Sight flow glasses 
are installed in the various pipe lines to 
enable the operator to observe the flow 
of the liquids to and from the cooker- 
extractor. 

Time of operation: This depends en- 
tirely on the material to be processed. 
If there is an excess of moisture in the 
material, it will naturally take more 
time to cook. The time required for 
three washes of the cracklings, deodor- 
izing and drying down before discharge 
is from three to four hours. The com- 
plete cycle of cooking and extracting 
varies from eight to 12 hours. 

Cooker-extractors are made in vari- 
ous sizes. One 6 ft. in diameter by 16 
ft. long is the preferable size. This 
size will hold from 15,000 lbs. to 20,000 
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FLOW PLAN OF SOLVENT EXTRACTION SYSTEM 


lbs. of raw material per charge, depend- 
ing on the material being processed. 
By cooking and _ extracting large 
amounts a great labor saving is effected, 
as it does not require any more time 
or labor to extract a large amount than 
a smaller one and the extra time re- 
quired to cook the large amount is 
negligible. 

Often, in plants which have an up-to- 
date dry rendering plant with melters 
in good operating condition, the present 
melters can be used for cooking the 
raw material, then after draining off 
the free grease, the drained eooked 
product can be conveyed to an extractor 
for recovering the grease in the crack- 
lings. 


Petroleum Solvents 

These plants use an economically low 
cost petroleum solvent available from 
many sources. The petroleum solvents 
are highly stable, not affected by mix- 
ing with water or mixtures of steam, 
water or other gases or liquids present 
in the processing of any animal by- 
products. 

You are of course interested in the 
possible profits that you can make. 
The actual profits depend on your pres- 





EQUIPMENT ARRANGEMENT IN SOLVENT PLANT 


ent efficiency. The increased yields of 
grease and the yield of cracklings from 
the solvent process are easily figured. 
A ton of material containing 45 per 
cent grease has a total grease content 
of 900 lbs. If 3 per cent is left in the 
cracklings, 34 Ibs. will be lost in the 
cracklings and 866 lbs. recovered. In 
the pressing process, if 8 per cent is 
left in the cracklings, 96 lbs. will be 
lost in the cracklings and 804 lbs. re- 
covered. Consequently, a gain in grease 
of 62 lbs. per ton will be obtained. The 
crackling value is greatly increased, 
due to the low grease content, raising 
the protein—and all cracklings are sold 
on a protein basis. For every 2 per 
cent grease removed from cracklings 
the protein is raised approximately 1 
per cent. If the present grease con- 
tent of your cracklings is higher than 
8 per cent the gain is correspondingly 
higher. The cracklings are of a light 
brown color, easy to grind and if passed 
over a screen before going to the 
grinder for making feed, 40 per cent 
will pass through a 12-mesh screen. 
This reduces the grinding cost a great 
deal. 


The steam cost may amount to about 
15¢ per ton of material extracted over 
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hydraulic press usage. The power cost 
is a few cents less than the pressing 
power cost. The labor saving can be 
figured best by the individual operator, 
but it should amount to at least 60c 
per ton of material for a small plant 
and a great deal more for a larger one. 

The net savings is a substantial fig- 
ure that will pay off the cost of the 
equipment in less than five years. After 
that, the extra profit comes in year 
after year. The maintenance cost is 
very low as there are so few things to 
get out of order. The principal main- 
tenance operation consists of keeping 
the various pumps packed. 


Safety Factors 


When properly engineered and in- 
stalled, and when common horse sense 
is used in the operation, there is no 
more danger in running this type of 
plant, than many other common opera- 
tions, such as running a gasoline filling 
station. Common care is all that is re- 
quired. It is desirable to employ a 
fairly high type operator, as the process 
has become a high type manufacturing 
operation. It is much easier to hire 
good men in the clean surroundings 
that characterize a solvent extraction 
rendering plant. 


The intangible benefits from such a 
plant are also very great. It is pos- 
sible to arrange the process so that the 
material is prepared at one end of the 
plant and progresses in line to the 
final extraction stage. Most manufac- 
turers find it desirable to clean up the 
rest of the plant in order to bring it 
more nearly in line with the clean ex- 
traction room. Capable and reliable 
labor is much easier to secure and hold. 
Pleasant working conditions are a big 
factor in profitable operation in the 
present labor situation. 

For a plant using 6 ft. by 16 ft. 
cooker-extractors with all necessary 
auxiliary equipment employed in the 
process (except the solvent and grease 
storage tanks which are generally 
placed outside), a one floor room 22 ft. 
high at the eaves and 60 ft. wide by 90 
ft. long, well ventilated at the floor 
,and ceiling, would make an ideal plant 
with plenty of room for easy access to 
all of the equipment and for economical 
operations. A plant of this size will 
process from 90,000 lbs. to 120,000 Ibs. 
of raw material per charge. 


Process Advantageous Now 


In conclusion, solvent extraction of 
meat scraps is the cleanest, most effi- 
cient and most profitable development 
in the rendering industry. Its advan- 
tages should be obtained now while 
commodity prices are high and grease 
scarce. When prices drop, with this 
modern equipment paid for, you will 
be in an excellent position to meet all 
competition. 

Continuous solvent extraction plants 
for the vegetable oil industry varying 
in capacity from 75 tons to 500 tons of 
product per day of 24 hours are also 
manufactured by the French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co. 
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Livestock Views of Packer, 
Producers and Farm Editor 


ican Meat Institute convened at 
2 p.m., on September 30 with G. B. 
Thorne presiding. 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: For a great 
many years there has been a growing 
consciousness among meat packers of 
the mutuality of interest between live- 
stock producers and feeders and the 
processors and dis- 
tributors of meat. 
There is a keener 
appreciation than 
ever before of the 
interdependence 
that exists between 
these two impor- 
tant segments of 
the livestock and 
meatindustry. Pro- 
ducers and feeders 
also are recogniz- 
ing more and more 
that any factor 
which impedes effi- 
ciency and prog- 
ress or ability to 
render service in one segment adversely 
affects the other. 

These fundamentals have been driven 
home to all of us time after time, and 
have led to a widespread conviction 
that it is highly important to the wel- 
fare of us all, and in the public inter- 
est, that the segments of the industry 
pull together in the solution of our 
mutual problems. To effect accomplish- 
ments in this manner necessitates a 
free exchange of information and points 
of view between the producing and the 
packing segments of the industry. 


"Tice livestock meeting of the Amer- 


G. B. THORNE 


Problems Are Mutual 


We in the meat packing end must 
make it our business to keep posted on 
the producer’s problems and the meth- 
ods of operation and to cooperate fully 
when we can help to do a more effi- 
cient job on the production side. Also 
we must help him get the answers to 
any problems that may be bothering 
him. It behooves us also to give the 
producer an opportunity to learn of 
our operations, and our problems as 
they affect his own welfare. 


If time would permit we could enu- 
merate many situations where, by fol- 
lowing this general procedure, produc- 
ers and packers have joined on indus- 
try programs that have been of great 
benefit to everybody. These livestock 
meetings of the American Meat Insti- 
tute conventions were originated as one 
of the means of promoting the general 
principles of industry cooperation which 
I have just enumerated. It is consid- 
ered a logical time for the members of 
the meat packing industry to hear first 
hand the points of view of the produc- 
ers and the feeders and to discuss prob- 


lems and projects in which there is a 
keen mutual interest. 

The first livestock section meeting of 
the Institute was held in connection 
with the 1935 convention. The first 
session was a very small one and the 
group met at the Saddle and Sirloin 
Club. Most of the discussion at that 
particular session dealt with problems 
in the swine industry. The program 
was then expanded and broadened and 
sessions similar in scope to the one we 
have here today were held from 1939 to 
1941. When war required the stream- 
lining of conventions and restricted 
travel, the sessions were suspended, 
This year they are being revived in the 
hope that they may be continued regu- 
larly each year from now on and that 
they will contribute to a better under- 
standing and a more effective working 
relationship among producers and 
packers. 


Must Look Ahead 


In the performance of the outstand- 
ing essential services that were ren- 
dered by the livestock and meat indus- 
try in meeting the war demands, pro- 
ducers and packers unfortunately were 
kept in a state of frustration during 
most of this period because of inherent 
difficulties in performing those services 
under the various federal regulations. 
This frustration is still in existence 
and it is difficult for any of us to think 
or to talk of anything other than our 
present critical situation. 

I am sure we are all optimistic 
enough to view our present situation 
as being a temporary one and that the 
opportunity will be provided in the not 
too distant future for us once more to 
operate normally and work together 
more effectively in rendering service 
to the public and obtaining such finan- 
cial returns from our investments and 
from our efforts as naturally come to 
expanding industry under tremendous 
competition. 


The first speaker on our livestock pro- 
gram this afternoon is an important 
agricultural leader in one of the im- 
portant livestock producing states. He 
is L. A. Richardson, extension animal 
husbandman of the agricultural exten- 
sion service of the University of Ten- 
nessee. Mr. Richardson was born and 
reared on a 400-acre livestock farm im 
the Ohio river valley of West Virginia. 
He holds a degree from Bucknell uni 
versity and also is a graduate of animal 
husbandry from the Ohio State univer- 
sity. Since his graduation from college 
he has devoted his time to educational 
work in the field of agriculture. He 
was county agent in Richie county, 
West Virginia, for four years and then 
took up the work in which he is now 
engaged in Tennessee. His energies 
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have been devoted to the building of a 
constructive, sound livestock program 
in his state. The benefits of Mr. Rich- 
ardson’s work have reached into every 
county in the state of Tennessee. 

In recent years he has been truly in- 
strumental in bringing together the 
various agencies in Tennessee, allied 
with the livestock industry, which has 
resulted in the establishment of the 
Tennessee Live Stock & Meat Council. 
The organization and work of the 
council is unique and has proved bene- 
ficial throughout the industry in that 
area. Mr. Richardson will talk to us 
today on the subject of “Coordination 
of Livestock Interests in Tennessee.”— 
Dr. Richardson. 


TENNESSEE PLAN IS 
UNITING LIVESTOCK 
INTERESTS IN STATE 


A. RICHARDSON: The Tennessee 

@ Livestock & Meat Council is a 
county, regional and state organiza- 
tion, the objectives of which are to co- 
ordinate more closely the relationship 
of those engaged in 
beef and dairy cat- 
tle production and 
farmers producing 
swine and_ sheep 
with the processors 
of meat animals 
and other agencies 
which take part in 


or are affiliated 
with the livestock 
industry in the 


state of Tennessee. 

The intent and 
purpose of the 
council is what the 
name implies. It is 
a council in which 
the varicus agencies dealing in live- 
stock may meet and consult together— 
an organization to promote relation- 
ships within an industry. To accom- 
plish this end, those engaged must come 
together and discuss their problems so 
that understanding may be obtained. 
By understanding, relaticnships grow 
and problems of mutual and divergent 
natures are solved. 

The Council had its inception at a 
meeting in west Tennessee in July, 1942. 
About 125 farmers came to this meet- 
ing representing the 21 counties of that 
area. These farmers met to discuss as- 
signments under war emergency quotas 
as well as production problems in rela- 
tionship to certain federal directives. 
This meeting was followed by meetings 
in three other divisions of the state to 
which 750 leading farmers and packers 
were invited. It was readily seen there 
was interest not only on the part of the 
producer, but the processor, marketing 
agencies, the country banker, those en- 
gaged in educational agriculture and 
members of the state department who 
are charged with regulatcry measures. 

At this series of meetings, a commit- 
tee on organization was selected con- 
sisting of producers, processors, bankers 
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and others. These 18 men were charged 
with drawing up a plan which would 
meet the needs of the industry in its en- 
tirety. It was recognized by this group 
that the farms of the state were plants 
of small preprietorship. To enlist the 
interest of the larger number, it was 
the decision of the committee to begin at 
the grass roots, first, to set up a county 
organization with a view of promoting 
a sound educational program. 


Worked on County Basis 


In drafting the plan of organization, 
the county unit was to be known as a 
livestock improvement association, the 
objective being to promote and develop 
the livesteck industry in the county. 
The county, in turn was grouped with a 
number of counties in a region in which 
a uniform program of livestock farming 
might be developed. The officer person- 
nel of the regional organization, elected 
by the county unit membership, ccnsti- 
tuted the governing board of the Ten- 
nessee Livestock & Meat Council, the 
over-all organization. 

Throughout the organization’s setup 
the committee adopted a unified pro- 
gram. The initial recommendaticn was 
for expansion in livestock production. 
The reason for this is obvious. From 
1923 to 1939, industrial employment in 
the South had greatly expanded. As a 
result the non-farm population in- 
creased 54 per cent in Tennessee and in 
the 11 scuthern states by 56 per cent 
whereas, in the 37 states outside of the 
South, an increase of only 33 per cent 
had been noted. The number of wage 
earners increased 24 per cent in Ten- 
nessee and in the 11 southern states by 
13 per cent. In the 37 states outside the 
South, a decrease of 13 per cent oc- 
curred. Industrial employment in 34 
east Tennessee counties increased 46 per 
cent as compared with the decrease of 
13 per cent in the states outside the 
South. 


Income Up in South 


According to a recent report issued by 
the Department of Commerce on the re- 
distribution of wealth. the states of the 
South and Far West will garner a larger 
share in the nation’s markets in the 
postwar period. The increase in income 
in the southern and far western states 





MORE CONVENTIONEERS 


M. C. Shea, plant superintendent, Agar 

Packing and Provision Co., Chicago (left), 

and Arthur V. Crary, vice president, Con- 

tinental Can Co., N.Y. Mr. Crary has been 
in the can industry for 50 years. 





averaged from 128 to 140 per cent dur- 
ing the war. The next hizhest advance 
was in the Middle East where the in- 
crease ncted was only 75 per cent. In- 
dustrialization has reached a point 
where the demand for livestock is on a 
12 months basis. The farms of the state 
are not producing enough livestock to 
meet the needs of the rapid advance in 
industrial employment. 

The second point in the program 
to be emphasized was standardization 
through breeding. In a state where 
formerly the chief reliance for farm re- 
turns was based on crops, an enterprise 
of long-time nature had to be intro- 
duced. In 1923 the basis for this pro- 
gram began to take shape. By adapting 
a movement cf productive livestock with 
the cow and calf, the sow and litter, 
which insures an annual increase, it has 
been possible to anchor the industry, 
As a result, the ground work was laid 
to plan a livestock improvement cover- 
ing a period of years. 

In a market breakdown of Tennessee 
livestock, it is to the producer’s interest 
as well as to the interest of the proces- 
sor, to improve the quality of livestock. 
There is an increasing demand in con- 
sumer outlet for superior quality. To 
meet this, a larger percentage of the 
meat animals must be advanced to the 
higher brackets. It has been found pos- 
sible to carry forward this program only 
with productive livestock in which 
breeding may be controlled and regu- 
lated. 


New Livestock Program 


Formerly livestock production was 
predicated on buying in one season and 
selling out the next. This prcecedure 
was responsible, not only for breaking 
the continuity of production, but actu- 
ally stifled the development of the in- 
dustry. If conditions were favorable 
the farmer reinvested; if not, he stayed 
out. By the adopticn of a prozram of 
productive livestock, the farmer has in- 
sured himself of an annual increase. 
The processor is fortified in that he 
knows there will be a certain volume of 
production in the area served by his 
plant. 

To achieve a practical and economical 
producticn of farm animals, an ample 
variety of farm grown feeds must be 
made available. In a state short of 
grain, yet adapted to grass and forage, 
it is necessary to adjust production to 
the maximum use of pasture and forage 
and the minimum use of grain. 


Discoveries in plant fertilization and 
nutrition, applied to lands which form- 
erly yielded 80 lbs. of beef per acre, 
have demonstrated that a yield of 176 
to 236 lbs. could be made in a period of 
two to four years. The acres per animal 
unit were reduced from 3 to 1%. The 
pastures were made more nutritious and 
palatable and the grazing season length- 
ened four to six weeks. Now, a winter 
pasture program is in progress which 
serves as a direct supplement in feeding 
practices which have a bearing on econ- 
omy of production. 

By multiplying the acreage of winter 
forage, the supply of small grain has 
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been greatly augmented. Hybrid corn, 
with the proper fertilization, has in- 
creased yields of cereal. Research with 
dwarf milo plants is now in progress to 
further the solution of feed grain needs. 
Production, which does not incorporate 
feeds and improved feeding practices, 
will in itself defeat the objectives of the 
livestock farmer. 

A fourth point in the planned pro- 
gram for the Tennessee livestock farmer 
is livestoek sanitation and disease con- 
trol. It is an indictment against Ten- 
nessee agriculture that in 1945, 544,000 
farm animals died, the loss amounting 
to $9,500,000. In addition, the cattle fly, 
lice and grub constitute a direct loss in 
gains and production. The Tennessee 
Livestock & Meat Council is publicizing 
a program of disease prevention and 
control. Very closely associated with 
this movement is the office of the State 
Veterinarian. He recognizes, and has 
well pointed out, that if this program 
takes shape it must begin back in the 
county and spread from there. 


Junior Farmer Work Stressed 


The forward looking group of men 
charged with drafting the objectives of 
the council, emphasized junior farmer 
livestock work. The teen-age youth 
must be imbued with the importance of 
livestock farming and the place it occu- 
pies in the economics of farm life. Un- 
less the processor and distributor of 
livestock and livestock products can 
visualize the relationship of the farm 
boy to his industry, it is only good coun- 
sel for him, that for safe keeping, it 
would be well to move his investment. 

In Tennessee the professions and in- 
dustry will absorb about 45 per cent of 
the farm grown boys and girls. Agri- 
culture will have to be made so attrac- 
tive that the remaining 55 per cent will 
choose that as their profession. This is 
fundamentally an economic situation. It 
cannot be denied that youth is influ- 
enced by the wages and short hours in 
industry and the attractions and con- 
veniences of town life. Farming is a 
complicated and exacting profession. It 
needs the best trained minds to cope 
with the problems of soil management, 
crop and livestock production, market- 
ing and distribution. 

If the packing industry, representing 
an investment equalled only in recent 
years by the automobile industry, is to 
have a continuous flow of raw mate- 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


1. Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Jaumann were on 

hand early for the convention. He is sales 

manager of Leland Chemical Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

2. R. A. Hawley, president, Meat Packers 
Equipment Co., Oakland, Calif., with Mrs. 
Hawley. 

3. A pair of newlyweds attending the con- 
vention were Mr. and Mrs. George Terry. 
He is advertising manager of Mongolia 
Importing Co., N.Y. 

4. This smiling couple is Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard J. Hantover. He is with Phil 
Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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rials, there must be recruited annually 
a certain percentage of farm youth for 
livestock production. Bismarck in 1870 
said, “Give me the youth of Germany, 
and I will mold a world empire.” 


Through 4-H club work and that of 
vocational agriculture, we must always 
keep before farm youth the pride of 
proprietorship, the dignity and the se- 
curity of farming as a profession. 

The sixth point of emphasis in the 
program for the Tennessee Livestock & 








Meat Council is that of management. 
This determines the success or failure 
of the farm enterprise. The term is the 
coverall; under it comes the problems 
of standardization through breeding 
and improved feeding practices. It in- 
volves equipment, sanitation, selling, 
processing and distribution. To the 
small operator, such as we have on Ten- 
nessee farms, these problems are com- 
plex. Membership in the Tennessee 
Livestock & Meat Council provides the 
producer advantages and security which 
can only be had through organized 
effort. 

The question may arise, “where does 
the packer fit into this movement?” 
This may be illustrated by receipts in 
1942, a year regarded as basic in Ten- 
nessee. The 18 packing plants of the 
state, with an approximate valuation of 
$30,000,000, slaughtered 201,000 cattle, 
166,000 calves, 693,000 hogs and 76,000 
lambs. For these animals the plants of 
the state paid the farmers $40,622,000. 
For animals shipped to the eastern, cen- 
tral and southern markets, the farmers 
received in addition $20,000,000. 


Supply and Demand 


It is only natural that those charged 
by the stockholders with plant invest- 
ment and operation should be directly 
interested in the source of supply. The 
relationship between the volume on the 
farm and the demand of the processor, 
must be kept in balance. This is essen- 
tial to the success of the industry and 
continuity of production. The farmer 
can best gauge his production if he has 
the counsel of the man who puts his 
product into channels of trade. Based 
on years of observation on the part of 
both producer and processor, it is highly 
probable that members of the Tennessee 
Livestock & Meat Council will make an 
effort to gauge yearly production and 
outlet that the industry may be kept in 
balance. 

Definitely, the experience of the in- 
dustry, during the war emergency, jus- 
tifies this attempt. The enactment of 
legislation by the Congress, at the out- 
set of the war, authorizing the setting 
up of certain federal agencies, empow- 
ered to institute controls, price fixing 
and payment of subsidies, brought 
about a meeting of the minds of both 
producers and processors. Willingly, 
the farmers of Tennessee underwrote 
the war quotas of 638,000 head of cattle 
and calves and 1,778,000 hogs, assigned 
to them. In 1943, an increase in produc- 
tion costs of 86 per cent, unaccompanied 
by a corresponding increase in prices, 
started the downward spiral in interest 
and production. To relate the various 
measures originating in meetings, con- 
ferences, etc., would open a subject re- 
quiring unlimited time. The American 
Meat Institute marshalled facts, pre- 
sented the case on behalf of the indus- 
try in a logical manner, yet, was faced 
with a set formula from which there 
was little deviation. The following sum- 
mation on behalf. of the producer was 
submitted to the banking and currency 
committee of the United States Senate: 


“Any policy which eliminates a rea- 
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sonable margin of profit to the producer 
contributes to a shortage. When buying 
power is ample and the demand exceeds 
the supply, shortages lead to inflation. 
It must be reccgnized that inflation can 
only be controlled by ample production. 
Ceilings cannot be held below costs and 
still obtain production.” 


More Livestock Raising 


The production of livestock on Ten- 
nessee farms is becoming increasingly 
mcre important. This is evidenced by 
the fact that in 1924 only 27 per cent of 
the agricultural income came from live- 
stock whereas, in 1938, farm receipts 
derived from livestock advanced to 50 
per cent. In the state approximately 
18,000,000 acres are incorporated in 
farms. Of this 11,185,000 acres are im- 
proved, of which 71 per cent is devoted 
to the production of feeds for livestock. 
To this may be added 6,700,000 acres of 
pasture. The adoption of a sound live- 
stock program has meant more complete 
land use. 

In the basic year of 1942, the farmers 
of Tennessee had invested in 1,513,000 
cattle, 1,778,000 hogs and 392,000 sheep 
the sum of $108,649,000. That year 
crops valued at $120,000,000 were fed to 
livestock and the pasture consumed 
amounted to $16,000,000. The outlet for 
livestock has multiplied. The state is 
located in the geographic center of 70 
per cent of the nation’s population. 
Production in Tennessee is being geared 
to meet the kind of demand which can 
be satisfied best. 


Fortunate indeed are the farmers that 
a group of young men head the plants 
in the state. They have vision, fore- 
sight and a keen sense of relationship 
between the meat industry and the 
farmer producer. They have expanded 
plant facilities, modernized much equip- 
ment and enlarged the field of distribu- 
tion. Confidence, fair dealing and the 
justice of live and let-live on the part 
of the producer and the processor are 
basic to the security of investment in 
an expanding industry. 


What About Future? 


The question may be asked, “Where 
do we go from here?” In the year 1886 
the United States Commissioner of La- 
bor made the following statement in his 
annual report: 


“Industry has enormously developed, 
cities have been transformed, distances 
covered, etc. It is true that the discov- 
ery of new processes of manufacturers 
will undoubtedly continue, but it will 
not have room for marked extension 
such as has been witnessed during the 
last 50 years. The day of large profits 
is probably past. There may be room 
for further intensive, but nct excessive 
development in the present era of civili- 
zation.” 


Events clearly demonstrate that the 
final solution to the problems of agri- 
culture lies in increased demand. The 
elasticity in demand for farm products 
varies according to the product. For 
the coarse fcods it is low; for foods re- 
quiring large in-puts of labor, materials 


ENJOYED CHICAGO VISIT 


Shown just outside The National Provis- 

ioner editorial room on the hotel’s fourth 

floor are Sol J. Lupoff (left) and Ben Lup- 

off, both of Hamburg Casing Co., Inc., 
New York City. 


and equipment, it is high. As the stand- 
ard of living of the consumer rises, the 
demand for high-cost food will increase. 
An attainable high level of farm pro- 
duction can be maintained if fortified by 
a sufficiently high level of consumer in- 
come. The outlook for the livestock in- 
dustry is based on the outlook for the 
national income. An expanding econ- 
omy, a rising standard of living is 
essential to a profitable expanding live- 
stock industry. 

In building the program in Tennessee 
we would be ungrateful if due appreci- 
ation were not expressed for the kindly 
and cooperative interest of Wesley 
Hardenbergh and members of his staff. 
Through the facilities of the American 
Meat Institute essential information is 
being released of economic value to the 
entire industry. Vision and foresight 
was exercised in setting up this “clear- 
ing house.” In our asscciation, we have 
found the staff qualified with a wealth 


vinssiaesidimsigiliy isaac 
WILSONLCO 


of information essential to both proc- 
essor and producer. Hopeful are we 
that the Tennessee Livestock & Meat 
Council may supply the proving ground 
to cement the interest of the industry in 
its entirety. 

CHAIRMAN THORNE: Thank you 
very much, Dr. Richardson. I am sure 
we all feel the activities in Tennessee 
may turn out to be a real proving 
ground, 

Our next speaker is a well known 
agricultural leader and livestock pro- 
ducer and feeder. He was born and 
raised on an lowa farm and graduated 
from Iowa State college at Ames. He 
made an outstanding record as a stu- 
dent at Ames, and majored in animal 
husbandry. He is president of the Iowa 
Farm Bureau Federation, which has a 
membership now of around 100,000 
Iowa farmers. He is also chairman of 
the Iowa Farm Bureau livestock com- 
mittee. He owns and operates a 400- 
acre farm in Dallas county, Iowa, and 
normally feeds out around 159 cattle 
and 1,000 hogs annually. In addition 
he milks a top-notch herd of Holstein 
cows. He was appointed a member of 
an official delegation which toured 
South America six years ago. In addi- 
tion to these distinctions he is a direc- 
tor of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board. 


To show you that he is streamlined 
and a modern farmer, he owns his own 
airplane and is president of the Iowa 
Flying Farmers. 

I am sure you will agree with me 
that with this record no further evi- 
dence is needed that he qualifies as an 
outstanding farmer and leader in agri- 
culture. It is a pleasure to introduce 
to you Howard Hill, who will talk to 
us about “Hog Production and Cattle 
Feeding.” 


TEN MEN AND A CALENDAR POSE FOR THEIR PHOTO 


Wilson & Co. casing department sales staff pictured in the company’s headquarters. 
Left to right (front); J. Girten, Al Wilson, F. K. Foss and N. C. Sapsford. Rear: Ken 


Adams, L. C. Sauter, T. R. Selby, L. M. Batkiewicz, C. A. May and J. Munroe. 
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PRODUCER REVIEWS 
PROBLEMS FACED BY 
CATTLE, HOG RAISERS 


OWARD HILL: I don’t know 
where Jerry got his information. 


I assure you he didn’t get it from me. 
_ I know Dean Kildee has heard me tell 
de this before, but it reminds me of an 


experience that 
happened to me 
when I was mak- 
ing an outstanding 


record at Iowa 
State college — 
which I didn’t 
make. I was try- 


ing out for the 
judging team and 
came in with a set 
of reasons to give 
to Professor Hol- 


bert. When we 
placed seven or 
eight classes and 


had to keep it all 
in mind I came in 
and gave these reasons on these steers, 
and when I finished he looked at me 
and said, “Hill, that was a hell of a 
good set of reasons, if they were only 
true.” That’s the way the introduction 
was—if it were only true. 

I do appreciate very much the op- 
portunity of sitting in on the annual 
meeting of the American Meat Insti- 
tute. I think you picked an awfully 
good time to have your meeting because 
I understand this is a kind of a slack 
season for you fellows. 


HOWARD HILL 


Farmer Has Had Troubles 


The livestock farmer has not gone 
through the war period and postwar 
period without his share of trials and 


: tribulations even though agricultural 


production has increased 30 per cent 
above the prewar level. Many times he 
has been confused, at other times dis- 
couraged and sometimes disgusted with 
the odds that he had to overcome in 
planning the production, raising and 


_ marketing his livestock. 


The planning of a livestock program 
on Iowa farms takes place 12 to 18 
months before the livestock is marketed. 
Things that the farmer has to consider 
are the availability and price of feed 
during the entire feeding period, labor 
to do the work, margins, and what the 
price will be when he markets the live- 
stock. This assumes that he has the 


- equipment to carry out his operations, 


since during the war and even now it is 
impossible to. get livestock equipment. 

In May of this year, officials in Wash- 
ington decided that corn and wheat 
were needed for immediate exportation 
and a 25c¢ per bushel bonus was paid 
on corn. Those who had believed that 
corn would remain at the old ceiling 
of around a dollar were forced to re- 
figure their estimated costs since ceil- 
ings on livestock prevailed at that time. 
Farmers with livestock nearly ready for 
market, sold because the feed ratio 
would not warrant their carrying the 
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livestock to heavier weights and a 
greater finish. 

On June 30, OPA was on its death 
bed and ceilings were lifted from all 
livestock and grain. Since they were 
constantly being warned that ceilings 
would be reestablished, farmers again 
sold all of their livestock that carried 
any degree of finish and much livestock 
which could have stood considerably 
more feeding and thus produced more 
meat for the consuming public. Ceilings 
were reestablished September 1, and 
only the younger, lightweight animals 
remained on the farms for future mar- 
keting. It is the prospect of an excel- 
lent corn crop that offers an indication 
that the feeding ratio will again become 
favorable to continue and finish out to 
desirable weights livestock now on 
farms and that which is expected 
through the spring livestock crop. 


Protein Feeds Scarce 


The farmer had his problems in 
getting protein feeds. Before the war 
he would buy straight protein and mix 
it according to his liking. During the 
war he was told that there would be 
a much better distribution and more 
economical use of the protein feed sup- 
ply if it were sold commercially mixed. 
This was not desirable from the stand- 
point of the producer who mixes it the 
way he wants it to be. Because they 
were unable to get as much as they 
needed for efficient livestock production, 
a good many producers experienced 
higher costs in livestock production. 
The situation is no better now. As the 
result of the mixed feed program asked 
for by the government, the industry is 
drifting into a monopolistic position 
which makes it impossible for us to 
buy any straight protein or to be as- 
sured of the amount that we will need 
to get through our feeding operations 
during the feeding period. 


Although family labor played a very 
important part in the wartime produc- 
tion and the operator himself worked 
harder than normally, hired labor is 
required on many of the farms. In 1945 
the farm wage rates index increased 
to 350 compared to 100 in 1910 to 1914, 


PREACH MODERN 
SAUSAGE LINKING 
METHODS 


Linker Machines, Inc., 
Newark, N.J., sent these 
sales representatives to 
the convention this year. 
Left to right, front row: 
Tom Murray, J. Murray 
and R. M. Perkins. 
Rear: Charles Gartrell, 
William Karius and O. 
Bantel. The group is 
shown in the firm’s hos- 
pitality suite. 





the parity base period. Not only was 
labor hard to find but it was difficult 
to keep. Many farm laborers preferred 
jobs in cities at wages that appeared 
higher, but in many instances amounted 
to less real income because of higher 
rent, lack of gardens and many food 
items which were furnished by the 
farmer to supplement monthly wages, 


In spite of this uncertainty of corn 
prices, protein feed, labor difficulties, 
equipment’ shortages, ceiling price 
changes and so on, farmers hope that they 
can continue to raise and market meat 
animals to satisfy the meat-hungry pub- 
lic. It is most disgusting to have the 
rules changed in the middle of the game. 
Granting that he is not happy about 
them, the farmer looks ahead and tries 
to figure out some of the problems with 
which he is going to be confronted. He 
wonders about domestic markets. We 
know that during the war our popula- 
tion increased 7 per cent which brings 
it up to about 140,000,000 people. Will 
these people have the earning power or 
income to pay the farmer what it costs 
at the present time to produce this 
meat? Will they want the type of hogs 
we have been producing? 


The Problem of Lard 


It is generally believed that lard has 
always been a troublesome by-product 
of the swine industry. The quantity of 
lard produced in the United States 
varies with the number of hogs slaugh- 
tered and with the degree of trimming 
practiced in a given year. As the out- 
put of lard will vary from year to year, 
depending upon the relative price of 
meat and lard and upon the number 
and weight of hogs, little can be done 
to stabilize the quantity. It is our res- 
ponsibility to raise the kind of hog 
that produces less lard and produces a 
carcass that has a larger percentage 
of the more desirable cuts. Strides have 
been made in this direction. A splendid 
example of this was illustrated at the 
National Barrow Show and Swine In- 
dustrial Council held at Austin, Minn., 
the week of September 16. The farmer 
is aware of the fact that rapid progress 
is being made in the rehabilitation of 
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vegetable oil production which comes in 
direct competition with lard. We ap- 
preciate the good work that has been 
done by some of the larger packing 
companies in making lard a more de- 
sirable cooking agency for the home- 
maker to use. 

The disease problem is one of which 
we must be ever conscious. The loss 
which disease causes each year in live- 
stock numbers is tremendous. It is not 
the common diseases about which the 
farmer is pimarily concerned because 
we have discovered ways of controlling 
many of them. However, because we’ve 
partially handled them is not a sign 
that the control method now being used 
cannot be improved. I refer particu- 
larly to the vaccination of hogs for 
cholera. Vaccination with the serum 
and virus at the present time is a gen- 
erally accepted method, but new meth- 
ods are being developed. Probably one 
of the newest diseases to plague the in- 
dustry is Newcastle disease in poultry. 
Perhaps, it is time we should reexamine 
and reappraise our quarantine laws. 
Certainly when people are as hungry 
for meat as they are now we cannot 
let any meat come in from other coun- 
tries which might be afflicted with dis- 
eases transferable to our herds and 
flocks. 


When Market Balance Changes 


We are conscious of the fact that 
during recent years farmers have been 
selling their livestock on a sellers’ mar- 
ket. There has been an active demand 
for every pound that has been pro- 
duced, but there is doubt as to whether 
conditions will always remain this way. 
When farmers go into a buyers’ mar- 
ket again, they may have some changes 
in the market pattern. 

Certainly scme new methods have 
been developed under O.P.A. which 
probably weren’t black market but, at 
least, they were dark grey. Outstand- 
ing changes have taken place in our 
marketing pattern especially in the di- 
rect movement of feeder cattle and 
lambs. In order for a livestock feeder 
to be well posted, an enlargement of 
our market news gathering facilities 
and a statistical analysis of the live- 
stock movements would be of great help. 

I see that my time is about up. I have 
attempted to discuss some of the present 
and future problems of the livestock 
producer and realize fully that we are 
not the only ones in the livestock and 


* , meat business who have experienced 


difficulties. 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: We want to 
than you, Howard, for giving us that 
good talk. The one thing we all wanted 
to get here today was a good idea of 
what farmers are doing and what they 
are thinking about and you have given 
that to us in a very fine manner. We 
appreciate it very much. 

The next speaker this afternoon is a 
man who for many years has taken a 
keen interest in the problems of agri- 
culture and livestock production and 
has done much to get others in his busi- 
ness community to appreciate the inter- 


dependence of the farmer and the busi- 
ness man. His name is Mr. John F. 
Krey, executive vice president of the 
Krey Packing Co., of St. Louis. Mr. 
Krey has had 20 years’ experience in 
the meat packing business which is 
keenly reflected in some of his activities. 
Outside of meat packing, he is vice 
president of the eastern Missouri chap- 
ter of the Friends of the Land and is 
chairman of the agricultural committee 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Directors of the 
Institute. Mr. Krey has a wide interest 
in the livestock field and he has a mes- 
sage for us today on the subject of 
“Livestock Production From the View- 
point of a Meat Packer.”—Mr. Krey. 


KREY: HELP FARMERS 
IMPROVE EFFICIENCY 
AND SAVE RESOURCES 


OHN F. KREY: In building up the 
richest and most powerful of all na- 
tions, we have destroyed more natural 
resources than any people anywhere in 
the world in a comparable space of time. 
Already land equal 
to the area of the 
large state of Cali- 
fornia has_ been 
virtually ruined. 
The end is not yet 
near. The destruc- 
tion and waste of 
soil, the principal 
basis of our wealth, 
continues. 

We need to get 
excited about such 
facts. As packers, 
we are primarily 
interested in a 
large volume of J. F. KREY 
business. To get 
volume, there must be large production 
of livestock by farmers on the one 
hand, and a big consumer demand on the 
other. 

With the present prospect of a con- 
tinued high level of employment and 
national income, our primary concern is 
that there be large production of live- 
stock. Farmers will produce hogs, cat- 
tle and sheep when it is profitable to do 
so. OPA needs to rediscover that age- 
old fact to guide it in setting price ceil- 
ings. Price regulation problems are, we 
hope, only temporary. 

What packers need to be even more 
concerned with is the longer view. 
Farmers must have such efficient pro- 
duction methods that they will regu- 
larly produce adequate numbers of live- 
stock. Efficient production and feeding 
on the farms largely control the amount 
of profits farmers make from livestock. 
Profits control the number of livestock 
produced. 

The most recent crop report from 
Washington states: “Feed-grain pro- 
duction will be about 127,000,000 tons, 4 
per cent above the previous high mark 
set in 1942.... Feed grain supplies per 
animal unit are expected to be the most 








liberal in the 27 years on record.” The 
nation apparently will shift from crit- 
ical feed shortages to an abundance of 
feed in the next 90 days. 

Feed prices will drop. Many farmers 
will sell corn for $1 per bushel when 
they could have readily gotten $1.50 per 
bushel or more for their corn had they 
stayed in the hog business. This situa- 
tion has been shaping up for months, 
What have we done to impress it upon 
farmers and get them to breed their 
usual number of sows for fall pigs? 

During the next month, farmers 
should be breeding sows for spring lit- 
ters. Too many sold their brood sows 
during the OPA hcliday. Unless they 
cut back and breed large numbers of 
gilts this fall, they will lose money on 
their corn and we will not have enough 
pork to process for meat-hunegry con- 
sumers. That is a problem. What are 
we doing about it? 

Check any representative group of 
farmers and you will find tremendous 
differences in the cost of producing beef, 
lamb and pork. One group studied 
showed that the most capable farmers 
produced 100 lbs. of hog with 352 lbs. of 
feed while their neighbors had to scoop 
out 864 lbs. of feed for each 100 lbs. of 
hog marketed. Why such extreme dif- 
ferences? 

Only 56 out of every 100 pigs born 
reach the market. Each dead pig, at 
the end of ten weeks, wastes about 275 
lbs. of feed. It takes five pigs just to 
support the sow. All profits must be 
made by farmers from two or three pigs 
over five per litter. There are no profits 
when the extra pigs are not produced 
and saved. 

Purdue university experiments show 
that so simple an item as salt can great- 
ly cut costs. Their reports show, “one 
cent worth of salt in swine feeding. ... 
brought about a saving of $3.85 in feed 
costs per 100 lbs. of gain and almost 100 
per cent greater gains during the same 
period.” Every farmer who can be 
helped to cut his production costs will: 


What Lower Farm Costs Mean 


1: Make more farm profits, 

2: Produce more meat for consumers 
at a lower cost, and 

3: Provide more work for packers 
and their employes. 

All these benefits for farmers, con- 
sumers, labor and processors are de- 
pendent upon efficiency on the farm. 
What are packers doing about this out 
on the farms where all these benefits 
must originate? 

Cattle have apparently passed the 
peak of their production cycle. With 
normal conditions numbers will be on 
the decline for the next six to eight 
years. The primary hope for securing 
the amount of beef needed for consum- 
ers for the next few years is in greatly 
expanded cattle-feeding operations. 

A longer look ahead gives convincing 
evidence that better hay and pasture 
must be developed if the people of this 
country are to continue to eat beef in 
large quantities. This means employing 
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H. H. EDWARDS, INC. 


. Engineers anal a * 





@ Overhead Material 
Handling Equipment. 


@ Meat Track Systems and 
Accessories—furnished 
and installed or prefab- 
ricated for shipment 
anywhere. 


@ Equipment for Slaughter- 
houses, Packinghouses, 
Provision Plants, Whole- 
sale and Retail Markets 
furnished and installed. 


—— DISTRIBUTOR FOR—- 


SHAW BOX CRANE & HOIST DIV. 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, Inc. 
BUDGIT & LOAD LIFTER LINES 
HOISTS, TROLLEYS, CRANE SYSTEMS 


—— DISTRIBUTOR FOR— 


PEERLESS MONORAIL CO. 
Monorail and Crane Systems. 


A Great Lakes 








246 West 14th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE WATKINS 99-5847 











FASTER BANDING 
BETTER BANDING 
At Lower Cost 








Exclusive! 


This exclusive band 
sealer offers substan- 
tial savings in banding 
costs, applies sausage 
bands better at much 
higher speed. Pistol- 
grip style for easy han- 
dling, with electrically 
heated sealing jaws 
that close and seal 
bands tightly and neat- 
ly with one flick of a 
finger. Sturdy metal 
construction with fin- 
ished wood handle, rub- 
ber covered cord and 
plug. Cost only $17.50 
each, complete. Order 
now! 





se) LEGEND BRANDS 


NI 
on ab 


Four regulation sizes 


Made to typical high Great Lakes 
standards. The %", 1%" and 
1%" metal stamps shown above 
(see typical imprint at top left) 
have brass engroved letters, rust- 
proofed steel body and border, 
sturdy hardwood handle. The 


MEAT BRANDING INK 


Great Lakes is also leading U.S. 
maker of meat branding inks. 
Regular and quick-dry styles, 
violet and brown colors, al cost 
cutting prices. 


2%" dia. rubber stamp (see im- 
print lower left) has vulcanized 
printing face on aluminum base 
with hardwood handle. Order 
any size now at only $3.50 each. 








GREAT LAKES STAMP & Mc. Co. 


America’s Finest Branders, Sealers, Inks, Marking Accessories 
2500 Irving Park Road, Chicago 18, Illinois 
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+. and Palestine. 


sound soil conservation management 
practices. Missouri land capable of pro- 
ducing less than 30 bushels of corn can 
easily be made to support pasture that 
will produce more beef than can be pro- 
duced with 60 bushels of corn. That is 
doubling the output while conserving 
the soil. 

Sheep numbers, as you know, are at 
the lowest level in 20 years. Lack of 
dependable ranch labor is the primary 
cause, and it will not be quickly cor- 
rected. 

The foregoing thoughts have referred 
to efficiency with livestock. Back of that 
is the land. Healthy, thrifty animals 
cannot be produced on “sick,’’ impover- 
ished soils. Dr. Albrecht, head of soils 
at Missouri university, is waging a 
vigorous campaign for “Minerals for 


* Backbone.” He states: “Though plants 


and people may be mainly carbohy- 
drates and fats ... it nevertheless takes 
some soil minerals to put a backbone 
into them. . .. Hidden hungers originate 
in the soil and reach us by way of 
plants ... animals suffer their hidden 
hungers, and so humans, in their turn, 
consuming the products of starved 
plants and animals, suffer.” 

Soil impoverishment is probably an 
important reason why 53 per cent of 
our young men examined for the Army 


**. were rejected because of physical or 
* mental unfitness. In Colorado where the 
‘» soils are rich in minerals, 70 out of 


every 100 potential inductees were found 
fit for military duty. In another state 
where soils are leached and eroded, 70 


, out of every 100 boys were rejected. 


This is tragic. 
Shadows of the Future? 


When we view the gullied, washing 


* hillsides on farms all across the coun- 


try we see the shadows of China, India, 
There civilization once 
thrived. Now, poverty-ridden, emaci- 
ated, hungry people are the occupants. 

We packers have a tremendous stake 
in the soils of the areas from which the 
livestock we process originate. If our 
consumers are to be well-fed—not suffer 
from hidden hungers originating in the 


. soil—minerals and plant nutrients that 


have leached and washed away must be 
replaced. Soils must not only be main- 
tained, but improved, if consumers are 
to get enough meat in the future. 

The volume of business we do is very 
dependent upon the soils. Large live- 
stock production will not continue to 
flow from farms where soil fertility is 
being rapidly mined and top soil is dis- 


*. appearing each year. 


But let us hesitate. Volume or quan- 
tity alone is not the total answer for 
our industry. Let us refer again to 
hogs. The surplus lard spectre we have 
had with us for some considerable time. 
Dean Kildee of Ames put it in a nut- 
shell when he said: “While one of our 
modern barrows furnishes meat for two 
people, he renders out enough lard for 
three people.” 

It is splendid to hear John Moninger 
of the American Meat Institute say that 
the lard program of the Institute is the 
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answer—that lard can be made into a 
shelf item with all the inherent values 
of lard. However, I liken the post war 
fats and oils problems—as soon as the 
imports of vegetable, nut and whale oils 
start to flow into this country—to that 
of two exceedingly fast express trains 
starting from either coast on a single 
track—no one notices them until they 
are in the danger zone of head-on colli- 
sion—then and only then, when it is too 
late, do they, in panic, try to do some- 
thing to avoid the catastrophe. 

My viewpoint is one of genetics and 
feeding to avoid the over-production of 
lard. In addition, it apparently is the 
most effective answer to pork quality 
and quantity. 

Hybrid vigor in livestock is fast pass- 
ing out of the speculative realm. It is 
producing more live pigs at birth that 
make 100 lbs. of pork with 50 to 60 lbs. 
less feed in a shorter time; also, the 
hogs yield more loin and hams. There 
are new horizons ahead in the livestock 
industry. Invariably they take us back 
to the farm—that is where they must be 
put into effect. 

A few months ago, an article by H. E. 
Babcock, chairman of the board of Cor- 
nell university, appeared in The Coun- 
try Gentleman. The article was entitled, 
“Our Limitless Market for Food,” and 
reprints in bold headlines called it “A 
Colossal Idea.” 

The colossal idea is that livestock will 
solve two major problems of our nation: 

1. Surpluses of farm products—“keep 
agriculture producing full blast.” 

2. Adequate diets—“give everybody a 
modern version of the American square 
meal”—better and more healthful eat- 
ing. That means more meat. 

At the present, certain offices in 
Washington are humming with activity 
on how to deal with farm surplus. 
There are reports of potatoes being paid 
for by the government if the growers 
will leave them to rot in the ground 
while labor is striking for higher wages 
to meet the high cost of living. 


Americans as Meat Eaters 


In this great nation, we pride our- 
selves on our high living standard. 
Meat, we must agree, has all the quali- 
ties of good—the best—nutrition. How 
do we compare—this nation of ours that 
boasts the highest standard of living? 
In the last 20 years, our meat consump- 
tion has ranged from a low of 116 lbs. 
per capita in 1935 to a high of 150 lbs. 
in 1944. Compare that to Argentina 
with 266 Ibs., New Zealand 229 lbs., 
Australia 202 lbs., Canada 144 lbs., 
United Kingdom 141 lbs., Denmark 138 
Ibs., and the United States 137 lbs. for 
the five-year period 1930 to 1934. 

The average human stomach has a ¢ca- 
pacity of only 40 fluid ounces daily. We 
must compete for the proper share of 
meat to go into that capacity. In doing 
so, we render the nation, and the 
farmers, an inestimable service. This 
age-old idea is still colossal. 

Some in our industry, individually, 
have quite elaborate plans of azricul- 





tural aid and advancement—others have 
none. Individually and collectively, we 
should 


do more. “The chain is no 
stronger than the weakest link.” To me, 
the industry chain starts with the 


farmer and rancher and ends with the 
consumer. We spend loads of money 
and time on the efficiency of our own 
operations. Why not spend more in 
money and top executive time where the 
investment will have the greatest re- 
turn? Here are a few broad sugges- 
tions: 

1: We need a clear understanding, 
throughout the meat industry that some 
of our basic problems are those of the 
farmer. They can only be solved at the 
farm level. 

2: As an industry, we need an en- 
larged program to reach all livestock 


(Continued on page 262.) 





FRIENDLY PAIRS 


UPPER: Jake Lissner, southwest represent- 
ative of the Globe Company, and William 
Hammann, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply 
Co., representative, both from Texas. CEN- 
TER: Robert D. Handley, Sylvania Casing 
Co., with Harvey W. Wernecke, manager, 
advertising sales, The National Provisioner. 
LOWER: George Strachan, treasurer, and 
Vernon G. Voltz, operational manager, 
Guggenheim Packing Co., Chicago. 
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TELL US MORE, 
Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food technologists and 
salt buyers who have gone along thinking all salt is 
the same. Actually, various brands and grades and 
grains of salt differ in many respects. 





Take solubility: In salting cheese, slow solubility ot 
salt is highly important and desirable. For otherwise, 
salt is lost in the whey. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with lightning speed. If the 
butterfat is on the soft side—lacking in body—at cer- 
tain seasons, butter salt must dissolve so quickly that 
over-working is avoided. Otherwise, the butter may 
become mottled or marbled—may lose its moisture, 
become leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dissolved, 
the butter may be gritty. 





So we have definite solubility standards for Diamond 
Crystal Salt. Our Butter Salt, for example, dissolves 
completely in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 seconds 
—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That is why so many 
quality-minded food processors depend on Diamond 
Crystal products, manufactured under strict quality- 
control standards for solubility rate. 





WANT FREE INFORMATION ON SALT? WRITE US! 


If salt solubility enters into your processing, write 
our Technical Director. He will gladly recommend 
the correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best results. 
Diamond Crystal, Dept. I -12, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘process SALT 
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JAMISON 


STANDARD 
TRACK DOOR 
equipped with 
ADJUSTOFLEX 
TRACK PORT 
OPERATOR and 
COMPENSATOR 





This operator is the ultimate in 
flexibility — positively coordinated 
operation of entrance door and 
track port with no strain on the 
operating mechanism. 


BUILT COLD STORAGE DOORS 


























Ask for Bulletin 250 


AMISON- 












HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Genuine 


: LAST APRONS! 


OUTSTANDING NEW PRODUCT 
: Costs only cent 
: About a day 


20 MILL PLASTIC 


ing PILE TO THE CEILING 
... with the HANDIBELT 


You can get more loading per square foot of floor space 
using the Handibelt portable conveyor—save lifting— 
carrying; users report 8 to 10 man hours saved and volume 
of items handled more than doubled. Easily wheeled 
about by one person. Handles boxes, bags or cartons 
weighing up to 135 pounds. Can be used inclined, de- 
clined or we Belt is free of side rails and reversible 

















in Operates from any ordinary lighting cir- 
¢ ;10 Times Stronger cuit. Available in two models: No. 11 piles up to 7 ft. 
6 inches; No. 16 piles up to 10 ft. 6 inches. 
Than Cloth. ng poe information—write lor Handibelt Bulletin 
Won’t Tear! STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 
Salet & Service in all principal cities 


Positive Protection 
Against 
WATER - OIL 
ACIDS - ALKALIES 




















Basco-TEX Genuine Plastic Coated Aprons are the 
‘ outstanding advance in protective clothing in years. 
They do not need laundering but are merely wiped 
off with a damp cloth. They save their small cost over 
and over again. They are light in weight and provide 
the utmost in wearing comfort. 








PRICES——SIZES— COLORS 
WHITE—4 Mill Plastic BLACK—12 Mill Plastic 
| ere $6.62 per doz. 27 x 36...........§ 9.31 per doz. 
90 2 36............ 7.63 per doz. 30 x 36........... 10.15 per doz. 
: os edie keene 7.96 per doz. 36 x 40........... 12.95 per doz. 


OT See 8.85 per doz. 36 x 44........... 14.35 per doz. 
Full eas Sleeves 
$6.00 per dozen pair 


H Double - 

BLACK or WHITE— BLACK—Coatea Noeprene 
SE $12.90 per doz. 
sd wt 8 Mill wtastis 30 x 36........... 14.00 per doz. 
?/ 27x 36.... ..$ 8.17 per doz. +4 ha iit 18.33 per doz. 
he ees 8.87 per doz. REET 20.50 per doz. 

: eaes*:+>-*: Seo 2 > eee. 
36x .. 12.38 per doz. ae oe came pair 
Full Tongth Sleeves Leggings, Hip Length 

- $9.66 pone dozen pair $23.50 per dozen pair 


? ings, Hip Lengt' 
mae $11 5 -90 per . pair 





































H Double - BLACK or WHITE— d 
MAROON — Coated Neoprene Extra Heavy 20 Mill Plastic 30 years of Superior Quality, 
2s hewecesses gc Ce =: =: . ++ « aE one Som M ' d Craf h ; 

Pe ccstascans 5 doz. ebscccexeeed per doz. i J 
96 x 40.000.01.2.2 18.33 per dow. ge x0 40s por don aterial an rattsmanship ts 
ees ye le doz. aden Minieiicn per doz ; 
Full Long th Sleeves per Ful Length Si eves 7 your guarantee of Satisfactory, 
net dozen pair per dozen pair 
Lenstnan, Gin banat Leggings, Hip Leceth Economical Performance 
$23.50 per dozen pair $23.50 per dozen pair 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. CHICAGO Minimum order 1 dozen 
ORDER BY PHONE OR MAIL 


CONSULT US FOR shower curtains, partitions, covers, bags and 
other items of plastic coated and standard textiles. 


Free Sample Swatch on Request 


ASSOCIATED BAG & APRON co.) | MAUUAUEUULCD aoe 


222 W. Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill. ¢ Phone SUP erior 5809 GLEN ELLYN, ILLINOIS 






























Details, literature, prices mailed 





promptly upon request. 
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Hospitality Headquarters 


There were no ceilings on hospitality at this year’s meeting. Good 
companionship, entertainment and plenty of refreshments were the or- 
der of the day in the various headquarter suites maintained by industry 
suppliers, brokers, equipment makers and others associated with the 
packing business who took advantage of the opportunity to greet old 
friends and meet new ones. 


Packers who visited the suites found nothing left undone to provide 
for their pleasure and convenience. Many firms had displays set up in 
their suites and descriptive material on their products was available. 

A popular innovation this year was the up-to-date list of hospitality 
headquarters maintained by The National Provisioner at its desk in the 
foyer of the grand ballroom. A crowd was usually to be found taking 
down numbers on lists furnished by the Provisioner preparatory to visit- 
ing suites on the floors above. 
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Where Packers and Suppliers Got Together 








1. ASMUS BROS., INC.—Grouped in the 
hospitality headquarters of Asmus were 
both guests and hosts exchanging thoughts 
and ideas on pertinent matters. In this pic- 
ture are Harry Elliott, Marvin Asmus and 
Louis Asmus. In the rear are John Falter, 
president, Herman Falter Packing Co., 
Columbus, O.. Carl H. Pieper, president, 
Oswald & Hess Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Ray C. Norteman, Charles Norteman Pack- 
ing Co., Wheeling, W. Va., and S. Fran- 
ecke, Detroit Packing Co. 

2. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 
—At the hospitality rooms of the Tenderay 


Division of Westinghouse the genial hosts 
entertained their many visitors. An attrac- 
tive display featured juicy steaks, guaran- 
teed tender because Tenderay processed. A 
typical group of hosts and guests was com- 
posed of (1. to r.) L. Walter Atchison, 
purchasing agent, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Bob Ballantyne, Westinghouse, C. W. 
Flood, jr., manager, Sterilamp-Tenderay 
division, Westinghouse, Henry R. Streckert, 
vice president, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Adolph Frankel, sales 
manager, Westinghouse, and P. C. Peter- 
son, Chicago division, H. C. Bahack Co. 





QUALITY SOYA BINDERS 


“SOYABITS” Practically fat-free ...more 


than 51% Protein... mild flavor... light color. 


“SOYALOSE’ Low fat content... rich in Protein 


... Slight toasted flavor... light macaroon color. 
FOR 

SAUSAGE * LOAVES * CHILI CON CARNE 

SCRAPPLE * CANNED MEAT PRODUCTS 


Complete Line of Certifed Food Colors 








THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


5165 West Moffat Street 


° Chicago 39, Illinois 











| Tohtz; 











3. HEEKIN CAN CO.—Visitors to the 
Heekin suite indicated their interest in the 
complete line of Heekin plain and litho 
graphed cans. Unfortunately, J. G. Cahilf 
was not in the picture, although he was 
present at the meeting. Also present was 
Wilkur H. Turner. In the picture are (1 
to r.): Edward L Hannaford, Richard T, 
Pothast, C. A. Rolfes, B. O. Hering, and 
Philip N. Smith. 


4. MONGOLIA IMPORTING CO. — 
Mongolia headquarters as usual was the 
center of interest for large numbers of 
packers and sausage manufacturers. This 
mixed group pictured in the Mongolia 
suite includes (seated) Ira Marland, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; George 
Terry, Mongolia Importing Co.; Andrew 
T. Terry, Mongolia, and Carl Frank, Frank 
Sausage, Cincinnati. Standing are P. H, 
Turner and L. R. Stupnick of Mongolia; 


| C. M. Fose, Oscar Mayer & Co.; Tommy 
Stross, Frank Sausage Co., Cincinnati, and 


George F. Reichert, Mongolia. 


| 5. R. W. TOHTZ & CO.—Grouped be. 


fore an attractive pictorial display showing 
some of the firm’s line of packinghouse 


| equipment, members and friends indicate 
| the genial atmosphere which prevailed in 


Tohtz headquarters. Seated (I. to r.) are 
shown H. W. Tohtz, G. G. Mihill, Luer 
Bros. Packing & Ice Co., Alton, IIl.; H. O, 
W. G. Hammann; Homer H, 
Henderson, Luer Bros. Packing & Ice Co,, 


| and Harry Becker, R. W. Tohtz & Co, 


| 6. BASIC VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, 
| INC.—Undoubtedly 


responsible for the 
popularity of the Basic Vegetable head- 


quarters was the able assistance the staff 
| offered conventioneers. On hand were Paul 
| Schlueter, Lt. Erdman, W. M. Hume, presi- 
| dent; J. H. Hume, vice president; J. Ben- 
| zies and E. C. Hoxie. 


7. SAYER & CO., INC.—The lively and 
interesting group at Sayer headquarters as 
usual was kept busy in the receiving line. 
The subject of sausage casings was up for 
frequent discussion by these veterans in 
the casing field. (Seated): Leonard Luft, 
H. W. Townsend and Mack Warner. 


| (Standing): D. G. Divine, George E. Stutz, 


E. Feih, Fred Meyer, L. R. Housman, Kurt 
M. Georgi and Jack Braun. 


| 8 AFRAL CORPORATION—Cordial 
| hospitality was offered the many guests im 


Afral’s convention headquarters by the five 
genial gentlemen shown; left to right, W. 
E. Oliver, general manager; G. M. Oliver, 
office manager; (Standing) W. J. Oliver, 
P. A. Schuster and B. J. Roehm. 

9. MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS, 
INC.—The usual gracious hospitality was 
extended to the many conventioneers who 
came to renew old friendships with staff 


| members of Meat Industry Suppliers. Pic 
| tured from left to right, A. J. Gerst, Ralph 


Kaufman, Sol Morton, Ray Wilson; (stané 
ing) John Lowe, M. Klorfine and DeWitte 
Nelson, jr. 


| 10. TOWNSEND ENGINEERING CO. 


—The Townsend skinning and fleshing 
machine was on display in the headquarters 
of the firm. Photographed in the suite wert 
(1. to r.) Kern Blair, field engineer; A. & 
Townsend, superintendent; R. F. Tow 
send, production manager; Ray T. Town 


| send, president, and Mrs. Ray T. Townsend. 
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Played Host to Conventioners 








1. GENTRY, INC.—Hosts in the Gentry 
suite extended a warm welcome to visitors 
and did everything possible to make their 
guests comfortable and offer suggestions 
for seasoning of meat specialties. Repre- 
senting the firm were (I. to r.): Richard L. 
Groff of Cincinnati, Frank J. Fahrenkamp, 
midwest manager, and Rogers Sherwood. 
2. ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO.—Clyde D. Greeno (left) of the in- 
dustrial division carried the major part of 
the company’s activities in explaining the 
merits of Aluminum equipment to meat 
packers. He is pictured here with H. W. 
Wernecke, manager, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner. 

3. THE ADLER CO.—FRED C. CAHN, 
INC.—"“Stockinette Headquarters” was 
represented by (left) L. L. Bing, jr., of 
Adler at Cincinnati. Miss Ida Green and 
Ed Curry represented the Cahn organiza- 
tion and with Bing formed a potent three- 
some for imparting facts on stockinette 
covering of meat and meat products. 

4. H. J. MAYER & SONS CO.—Doing 
things the “‘Neverfail” way was the ideal 
maintained by the H. J. Mayer organiza- 
tion in extending a hospitable welcome to 
their industry friends. Heading the group 
of greeters was “The Man You Know,” H. 
J. Mayer, sr., with his capable sons and 
staff members. Shown are (seated) Charles 
F. Mayer, Frank A. Mayer, H. J. Mayer, 


sr., S. A. Mayer; (standing) Frank X. 
Wurger, M. C. Dakin, Paul J. Heath, sr., 
and E, O. Endres. 

5. CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
—This new flavoring and special ingredient 
concern is headed by veterans in the field, 
and many packers and sausage manufac- 
turers took the convention as an oppor- 
tunity to extend good wishes for future 
success. A delicious new innovation, bar- 
becued turkey, was served to visitors and 
this recent development by the company’s 
technicians caused many favorable com- 
ments. Other refreshments were also pro- 
vided. On hand as hosts were (I. to r.) 
Roy L. Storck, secretary, W. E. Kicker, 
president, A. R. Goodson, treasurer and 
James W. Jones, vice president. 

6. FLAVOR SERVICE CORPORATION. 
—This company’s hospitality headquarters 
was a favorite gathering spot for industry 
members. In this picture are (left) Ed O. 
Jchnson, sales manager, and (right) A. A. 
Levinson, president, Flavor Service Corp. 
Dr. C. E. Gross, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., completes the trio. 

7. CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO.— 
A. A. Hess, popular Continental represen- 
tative, pauses and looks up. 

8. BARLIANT AND COMPANY.— 
Knowledge and understanding of meat 
packers’ and sausage manufacturers’ ma- 
chinery and equipment problems made this 


firm’s headquarters one of the busiest at the 
convention. Greeting friends and visitors 
were T. E. Johnson, S. J. Zuk and Samuel 
Barliant, president. 

9. Jack S. Hayes, the Oakite man, man. 
aged to “get around” during the conven. 
tion this year. He is seen here with hig 
mutual friends, Blair Adams (left), S¢ 
John & Co., and DeWitte Nelson, jr., Meat 
Industry Suppliers, Inc. (center). 


10. IDENTIFICATION, INC.—A 
man indeed was James H. Wells (left) of 
Identification, Inc. He was located at the 
last minute to be photographed with his 
sales manager, Mike J. Leis. 


11. NIAGARA BLOWER CO.—Meat 
plant cooling problems are simple for 
Niagara Blower experts. On hand this year 
were (left) G. F. Gilliam, western district 
manager, and R. S. Jones, assistant man- 
ager. 
12. These two gentlemen visited their firm’s 
friends at the convention this year explain. 
ing the merits of their respective company’s 
services to the industry. J. I. Weins, pur- 
chasing agent, Abbott Laboratories (left) 
and Frank M. Flynn, Union Stock Yards 
& Transit Co. 
13. MARTIN LIPTON, INC.—Showing 
a miniature of the newest Lipton Smoke 
Unit are Leopold Schwarz, left, and Martin 
H. Lipton, president. 
14. THE VILTER MFG. CO.—Represent- 
ing this old established company were 
(left to right) Deane E. Perham, R. A. 
Klokner and Henry McKinnies. 
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These Group's Welcomed Many Visitors 








1. THE CUDAHY PACKING CO.—The 
genial smiles found on the faces are simple 
reason for the popularity of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. hospitality rooms. Pictured 
(1. to r.): J. Zbornik; H. W. Clubb; F. I. 
Ryan; C. E. Holt; (standing) G. H. 
Krohm; H. G. Johansen; H. Y. Goldfarb; 
S. J. Warren; A. R. White, and R. J. 
Cauwels. 

2. OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.—As 
usual the Oppenheimer Casing Co. with a 
high type of hospitality attracted many visi- 
tors. Elaborate refreshments were served. 
The staff photographed in the suite in- 
cludes (seated 1. to r.); G. D. Nussbaum; 
M. S. Holstein, vice president; Joe Burke, 
and Edward Oppenheimer, vice president. 
(standing) L. A. Curran, Toronto office; 
B. Wolan, Chicago; Bill Heffernan, Toron- 
to; Joe Messing, New York; Steve Green- 
field, New York; Arthur Luft, New York; 
D. A. Lowry, Toronto; H. D. Oppen- 
heimer, president and L. E. Breadman. 


3. CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO.—The comfortable atmosphere of in- 
formality in the Cincinnati Butchers’ Sup- 
ply Co. headquarters attracted a large num- 
ber of visitors. The third generation of 
producers of the famous all star “Boss” 


| line of packinghouse equipment was on 


hand to dispense hospitality, refreshments 
and entertainment. Snapped by the photog- 
rapher in the suite were (seated I. to r.): 
Herman C. Schmidt, president, and C. A. 
Schwing. (standing): W. G. Hammann; 
Eugene M. Kahn, New York; H. W. Tohtz, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. W. Stothfang, sales 
manager; Oscar Schmidt, vice president; 
W. C. Schmidt, vice president; W. Ham- 
mann, E. Daly and C. G. Hammann. 


| 4. THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO.—Anco 


| headquarters was convenient to visitors who 


attended this year’s meeting and the staff 


| was offering helpful operating and produc- 
| tion information to their guests. Refresh- 
| ments were enjoyed by everyone. Person- 


nel of the company welcoming visitors in- 
cluded (first row): H. A. Wright; N. J. 
Allbright; J. G. Allbright; Dr. A. O. Lun- 
dell; E. E. Bright; F. C. Gribbon; T. W. 


Waller; H. A. Scherer, advertising mana- 


ger, and W. D. Broughton. (Second Row) 


J. A. Lawson; L. E. Lambert; H. K. Lind- 
strom; J. H. Shaffer; F. E. Oldenburg; 
B. S. Harrington, jr., R. W. Illsley, and 


| K. D. Kubaugh. 


5. THE GLOBE CO.—Holding forth in 
the Royal Skyway suite, Globe officials and 


| representatives met their friends and dis- 
| pensed hospitality. Musical entertainment, 


refreshments and snacks were served. In 
this picture, taken in one of the rooms of 


| the suite, were (seated): W. D. Moorhead; 


C. E. Gambill, president; Leo McQueen; 


| C. Bonifield, vice president in charge of 


production; R. L. Gambill, executive vice 
president, R. D. Wilkinson; J. A. Lissner, 
and Frank J. Bilek, chief engineer. Stand- 
ing are J. F. Moorhead; Karl Axelson; 
L. J. Spencer, sales manager; K. Bard; H. 
W. J. Worcester; Terry 
O’Donnell and John Keth. 

6. WM. J. STANGE CO.—Refreshments 


and snacks were served to guests with Wes- 


a 


ley serving as official dispenser. The S 
group pictured includes (seated): Teg 
Lind, Harry Ansel, Ed. J. Marum, Bij 
Durling, Al Fonyo, John Terry and (stand. 
ing), C. W. Hughes, T. L. Allen, “Peewee” 
Hughes, Dave S. Nay, Bruce Durli 
George Foster, Vern Berry, Seb J. Davin, 
Boyd McKoane, Bill Hutchinson, Irving 
Zeiler and J. D. Foran. 


7. VISKING CORPORATION — The 
Visking suite in the Blackstone Hotel was 
spacious, restful in atmosphere, and popy- 
lar among convention delegates. A large 
group of the company’s representatives was 
on hand to greet their friends in the in. 
dustry, including (seated) J. V. Smith, 
D. G. Roberts, L. E. Houck, asst. sales 
director, E. B. Cahn and R. J. Lindahl, 
Those standing including C. A. Beckman, 
R. Freund, A. W. Peters, R. H. Barnes, 
C. W. Whitford, G. M. Granath, J. E 
Spiering, W. R. Hemrich, adv. director, D, 
Siebert, F. G. Adams, D. B. Chesser, C. A, 
Pemberton, H. A. Lotka and J. B. Milio, 


8. FEARN LABORATORIES, INC— 
Continuing the custom of serving their own 
distinctive smoked turkey to visitors, off- 
cials and representatives of Fearn Labora 
tories were kept busy meeting their many 
guests. Smoked turkey was originally intro 
duced to packer conventions by Fearn and 
has beome an institution. Dispensing hospi- 
tality in company headquarters were (seat- 
ed): Sam Selfridge; C. B. Hill, jr., presi- 
dent; Joe Kleckner, general sales manager, 
and M. A. Hagel, vice president. (stand- 
ing): M. W. Wood, G. Baur, J. J. Doheny, 
S. L. Pryor, J. L. Altenau, W. H. Allison, 
Ruth A. Hampton, J. G. Fitzpatrick, John 
D. Poole, Robert P. McBride, H. V. Moore, 
C. C. Wigginton and P. G. Phillips, assist- 


ant sales manager. 


9. BERTH. LEVI & CO., INC.—Getting 
away from their host of friends to have 
this picture taken was a real task for 
(seated): Harold Levi, assistant treasurer; 
David Weill, vice president; Martin D. 
Levy, vice president and Leonard D. Weill, 
manager. (Standing): Mike Baker, Lester 
Lyons, H. H. Chichester, Jake Reichen 
bach, N. B. Berkowitz, Stanley Gershel, 
and Al Freud. Also present but not pic 
tured were Al Byk, Egon Hertz and Duke 
Reichenbach. 


10. THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES. 
—Because of the size of the staff and the 
number of visitors who make Prague Pow 
der headquarters a stopping place during 
the convention, no suite of adequate siz 
was available in the Stevens and Griffith 
headquarters was set up in the adjoining 
Blackstone hotel. In this picture, 
shows part of the Griffith group in a 
ance are (seated) W. C. Young; J. € 
Weinrich; Harry Gleason, vice presi 

C. L. Griffith, president; M. C. Phillips 
vice president, and Howard Levy. (second 
row) R. F. Stutz; D. M. Binger; Lew 
Levy; P. D. Bartholemew; L. W. 

L. Holmquist, and Victor Wooderolt 
(last row) A. P. Lovell; Robert Tht 
vierge; L. E. McCrath; G. A. Lovell; Mat 
rice Rector, Canada, and R. R. Dwyeh 

Chicago. 
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The Doormat Had "Welcome" in Large Letters 








1. PRESERVALINE MFG. CO. — The 
hubbub of activity in Preservaline hospi- 
tality headquarters is easy to explain, since 
it came from a combination of well known 
personalities of an old established com- 
pany. Meeting packer guests were (left to 
right): T. Halpin, E. Good2n, Lee Kenyon, 
secretary, Andrew J. Schnell and Ted 
Brown. A!so present but not pictured were 
E. W. Gisch, H. Robert Kenyon, Benjamin 
Miller, Karl Rein, Lou Rosmarin, M. J. 
Ryan, A. A. Schaffner and Charles Warm- 
bold. 


2. THOMPSON & TAYLOR DIV., THE 
WARFIELD CO.—Sausage products made 
with Thompson & Taylor spices, together 
with other refreshments, were enjoyed by 
a large number of visitors. A typical group 
present in the company’s rooms was 
(seated): Henry Alferi, manager, Alferi 
Laboratories, Neenah, Wis., and Don J. 
Alferi, sales manager, Alferi Laboratories. 
(Standing) B. R. McArdle, C. R. Matson 
and A. P. Voaden, all of Thompson & 
Taylor. 


3. U. S. FROZEN FOODS, INC.—L. W. 
Paup, Fred George, and William H. Sloan 
(1. to r.) explained the merits of the meat 
treat “Chip Steaks” to many packers. Their 
headquarters was a popular spot. 


4. VAN LOAN & CO., INC.—John Max 
Weyer (left) heading the Van Loan or- 
ganization in its hospitality headquarters 
is pictured with (1. to r.): E. Wilson, live- 


stock dealer of Mount Sterling, Ky.; Joe 
Kovacic, owner, Mount Sterling Packing 
Co.; Hans Daube, Daube Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Jack Haug, Van Loan & 
Co. and E. Maierhofer of Buffalo, N. Y. 


5. J. S. HOFFMAN CO.—A trip to hospi- 
tality headquarters of the J. S. Hoffman 
Co. rewarded convention visitors with an 
opportunity to partake of a number of 
tasty delicacies, including many varieties 
of unusual sausage, cheeses and specialties. 
Welcoming visitors were (Il. to r.): Hy 
Mizruchy, promotion manager; J. J. 
Zahler, vice-president; Harry I. Hoffman, 
president, and M. E. Bush, sales manager. 


6. DANIELS MANUFACTURING CO. 
—Ernest Draheim headed this company’s 
staff at the convention, and the concern’s 
merchandising experts gave helpful advice 
to packers in connection with packaging 
and merchandising problems. Art F. Kenas- 
ton (not pictured), Chicago manager for 
Daniels, was also busy meeting packer 
friends and discussing the developments 
that Daniels has made in creation and de- 
sign of packaging and wrapping materials 
for meat packers. 


7. This foursome, pictured in the lobby 
includes George H. Rohling (left) of the 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., Key- 
stone Gelatin Division, Detroit, who rep- 
resented his concern. Next are Harvey W. 
Wernecke, manager, advertising sales, The 
National Provisioner; Fred H. Wagner, jr., 
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and J. V. Jamison, III, vice president and 
president respectively of the Jamison Cold © 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. Stan. 
ley Baldwin (not shown) completed the 
Jamison delegation. 


8 CANADA CASING CO.—William C ~ 
Rapp headed the concern’s delegation at 
their hospitality headquarters. Others also 
present but not shown were Andrew Suskj 
and J. Murray. 


9. KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCH. 
MENT CO.—Mrs. H. D. Anderson, pur. 
chasing agent of the East Tennessee Pack. 
ing Co., Knoxville, is hemmed in by Dave 
Kennedy (left) and Ted Meninga a pair 
from K-V-P who told the merits of their 
concern’s products. The company main. 
tained hospitality headquarters in the 
Stevens and company representatives were 
busy meeting their many friends, and ex. 
plaining the complete line of K-V-P papers 
for packers. 


10. THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
—The company’s headquarters suite was 
staffed with research and merchandising 
experts, who, with the sales staff, enter- 
tained a large number of visitors. Hosts 
included (1. to r. seated): W. J. Mullaley; 
H. A. Pinney, central division sales mana- 
ger, and M. P. Cortilet, assistant manager 
sales. Standing were L. B. Drake, sales 
assistant; W. C. Schultz, Iowa district sales 
manager, and E. G. Weimer, manager, 
meat can sales. Not pictured but also pres 
ent were F. G. Jewett, V. K. Shuttleworth, 
D. W. Peterson, M. A. Whalen, E. E. 
Finnegan, W. H. Boetter, W. H Richard- 
son, H. M. Nicholls and G. H. McDonell. 


11. SYLVANIA DIV., AMERICAN VIS. 
COSE CORP.—Again this year an able 
staff was on hand to discuss the advantages 
of Sylvania casings. According to the rep- 
resentatives, Sylvania casings meet all re- 
quirements of the hard-to-please sausage 
manufacturers. They demonstrated how 
Sylvania casings are made so as to assure 
brand identifications even after the product 
is partially sold. Shown at the convention 
are Robert D. Handley, advertising man 
ager; A. J. Horgan, manager casing sales;” 
L. R. Swift, and E. A. Burchard, cocina 


sales. 


12. PHIL HANTOVER, INC.—This fo 
growing firm supplying equipment to meat 
packers featured miniature stainless 
tables in its hospitality rooms, and attr 

a great deal of attention with the disp 
which also included accessory equip 
This picture includes Leonard J. Hantover, 
vice president; Phil Hantover, president} 
with Thelma J. Irey and C. L. Abrams 
Sami S. Svendsen (right) Chicago broker 


completes the picture. 


13. CHICAGO COLD STORAGE DIV. 
BEATRICE FOODS CO.—J. H. Edmond 
son (second, left) was chief host at tht 
concern’s headquarters. In this pict 
taken in the concern’s rooms, were (L 
): August Kessler, The Kroger Co.; } 
Edmondson; Norman Wright, Wri 
Packing Co., Booneville, Ind.; A. F. 
ston, Chicago Cold Storage; Gilbert R 
A. Rowe Son’s Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
Mack Hoffa, Evansville, Ind. Not pict 
but also present were W. A. Kopke, W- 
Kron and W. S. Callaghan. 
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Some of the Convention's Pleasantest Moments .. . 





1. MAX SALZMAN, INC.—The popu- 
larity of Salzman headquarters was again 
evident. On hand to meet visitors were (I. 
to r.) Dave Falk; Max Salzman, president. 
Standing: Bill Talbot; Dan Mulligan; E. A. 
Johnson, manager of the spice and season- 
ing division, and Jerry Batt. Salzman opera- 
tions have been recently expanded to in- 
clude a line of distinctive spices and season- 
ing materials, and company officials report 
an unexpected increase of activity in this 
direction. 

2. MEAT PACKERS EQUIPMENT.— 
R. A. Hawley (left) was on hand to meet 
visitors at “Mepaco” headquarters and to 
offer sound suggestions. On display was a 
new power loaf stuffer for stuffing boiled 
ham and loaves into cellulose casings at a 
speed of over 100 pieces an hour. It is 
claimed that this machine cuts stuffing time 
up to 70 per cent and feed is entirely auto- 
matic. Mr. Hawley also had on display 
“Mepaco” stainless steel meat loaf molds. 
He is pictured here with Seymour Gold- 
berg, president, United Butchers Supply, 
Toledo, O. 


3. NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP.— 
Convention headquarters for North Ameri- 
can Car Corp. was a preferred spot for visi- 
tors seeking an opportunity for relaxation. 
On one occasion the photographer snapped 
this typical group: (1. to r.) H. G. St. Ger- 
main, International Business Machines; L. 
P. Holden, Grand Trunk R. R.; H. C. Dix- 
on, North American Car Corp.; (standing) 
J. R. Jones, Geo. A. Hormel & Co.; L. H. 
S. Réoblee, president, North American; 
W. J. Bakken, Wilson & Co., and M. W. 
Michie and R. D. Arney, both of Hormel. 
4. THE GLIDDEN CO.—Many visitors 
were entertained at Glidden headquarters 
where hospitality was bestowed upon guests 
in a luxurious manner. In this picture 
taken in Glidden suite are W. B. Grove, 
Old Hickory Butchers Supply, Memphis; 
R. R. Stigler, sales manager, soya flour divi- 
sion., The Glidden Co.; J. M. Bruton, 
Memphis, Tenn., and (standing) H. S. 
Peiker, Jack W. Armstrong, research chem- 
ist, and Philip J. Pries, jr., all of The 
Glidden Co. 


5. Jim Baker, owner of Jim Baker & Asso- 
ciates, advertising and merchandising agen- 
cy of Milwaukee, was a busy fellow at the 
convention. Several clients in the industry 
are taking advantage of his service, which 
is based on extensive basic knowledge of 
the meat packing operations, merchandis- 
ing, packaging and advertising. 

6. JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO.—"“Buf- 
falo” headquarters at the Stevens had its 
usual stream of visitors. The combination 
of technical knowledge and close associa- 
tion with the industry has provided a strong 
foundation on which the Smith business 





has been built. On hand to meet their 
friends were (seated) Baldwin Smith, treas. 
urer; Harold E. Smith, vice President; 
W. J. Richter, vice president; (standing) 
Jack W. Dowding; H. L. Hunn, engineer; 
Jack Sabean, and William F. Mueller. 

7. H. P. SMITH PAPER CO.—Smith 
paper headquarters was, as usual, one of 
the most popular spots at the 1946 cen. 
vention. Veterans of the HPS staf 
greeted their many friends and visitors in 
the spacious, attractive Skyway suite atop 
the Stevens. Entertainment and refresh. 
ments were always plentiful, and souvenir 
photographs were taken of visitors. Carr 
Sherman, HPS president, was on hand with 
his staff, and assisting him were Ed Schoen. 
thaler, vice president in charge of sales, 
Jack Pendexter, Earl Townsend, Dick 
Glenn, George Malmgren, Frances Mac- 
Gillis, Ferne Lundberg and E. V. Shelby, 
8. DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO, 
INC.—Extending a lavish welcome at the 
Diamond Crystal hospitality headquarters 
were the following staff members: (I. to r,) 
Cc. C. Van Dyne, Howard B. Baldwin, divi- 
sion sales manager, Detroit; (rear) J. B 
Chisholm, division sales manager, Chi- 


cago; Joe Conklin, and Al M. Fitzhugh. 
9. NATURALUX PRODUCTS CORP.— 


Appearing in this group at the concern’s 
headquarters are P. H. Lassar, president; 
Harry Rosenfield, sales manager, Naturalux 
Products, and (left) Martin Seligman, pres- 
ident, Essential Concentrates, Inc. Natu- 
ralux Pliofilm casings have gained wide ac- 
ceptance by meat packers and consumers, 
say company officials, who took every op- 
portunity to dispense factual information 
in combination with their hospitality. 
10. TRAVER CORP.—The Traver suite 
was a focal point for gathering expert in- 
formation on printed cellophane and wraps 
for meats and meat products. In this pic- 
ture, taken in the concern’s headquarters, 
are (seated) Paul C. Traver, president, 
Traver Corp., Chicago; Louise Haderlein, 
sales promotion, Traver; Carl W. Dickin 
son, manager Traver Pittsburgh office, and 
(standing) Karl Schmidt, sausage superin- 
tendent, North Side Packing Co., Pitts 
burgh; R. A. Hofman, sales manager, 
North Side Packing Co., and Clinton D. 
Ackerman, manager, Traver Cleveland 
office. 


11. BUILDICE CO., INC.—The welcome 
mat was out at Buildice where “cold im 
formation” was combined with warm hospi- 
tality. A typical group of company greeters 
is shown: (front) J. A. Schmitz, produc 
tion manager, R. A. Whitney, J. George 
Rea and R. A. Espe; (second row) R. H 
Dorman, purchasing agent, J. A. Heinzek 
man, president, and N. J. Kuhn, vice 
president of the organization. 








Convention Personalities 











George Terry, Mongolia Importing 
Co., New York city, brought his recent 
bride to the convention with him. He 
and Mrs. Terry might be said to have 


been on a honeymoon while stopping @ 
Chicago and were an attractive couple 
at various gatherings. : 

Pete Zerbes, H. H. Meyer’s Sons 0 
Inc., Cincinnati, O., brought Mrs. Zerbet 
along to watch him receive his 50-yeat 
button along with other veterans. ~ 
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Open Day and Night for Packer Friends 








1. GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPOR- 
TAL1LON CORP.—This group was quar- 
tered in a spacious suite atop the Stevens. 
Shown in tae suste are (1. to r.) J. H. 
Davis and F. C. Schmidt, General Ameri- 
can; D. E. Aylward, Union Refrigerated 
Transit Co., Milwaukee; E. B. Pallardy and 
E. J. Larson, both General American, and 
R. P. McCord, Union Refrigerated Transit 
Co. In the second row are C. L. Thomp- 
son and E. H. Gardner, General American. 
2. CONTINENTAL CAN CO., INC.—A 
large staff of Continental executives and 
.representatives was on hand to dispense 
hospitality and d‘scuss canning problems. 
Among those present were (1. to r.) C. H. 
B.oedorn, manager research, Continental 
Overseas; M. W. Coulter; Arthur V. Crary, 
vice president; J. P. Louderman, division 
sales manager, Chicago; P. O. White, as- 
sistant sales manager, Chicago; R. V. Wil- 
son, director, customer research; standing 
C. C. Schmiege, research department; R. J. 
Cline, W. H. Gille; J. R. Hughes; William 
J. Guensche, manager, Chicago office; G. C. 
Johnson; C. L. Smith and J. M. Heiner, 
research, and W. F. Coleman, assistant dis- 
trict sales manager, Chicago. 

3. INDEPENDENT CASING COC.—A 
crowd was always on hand at the spacious 
headquarters of the Independent Casing 
Co. In the group pictured are (I. to r.) 
L. W. Pfaelzer, president, C. A. Raynor, 
vice pres:dent, H. Altheimer, R. Voile, 
Mike Krauss, Sam Hirsh, Sam Isaac, New 


York manager, and Herbert W. Strauss, all 
Independent Casing Co. Also represented 
at the suite was the Adax Specialty Foods, 
Ltd., a new name for a well-known group 
previously operating under the name of 
Ada Food Products, Inc. 

4. TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.— 
The perennially popular “Club Teepak” 
was operating again this year. “Club Tee- 
pak” has become an institution at the con- 
vention and the large number of visitors 
is a strong testimonial to its restful hospi- 
tality. In this picture are (seated) Seymour 
Oppenheimer, president, and H. D. Op- 
penheimer, chairman of the board, Trans- 
parent Package Co., together with D. L. 
Hoff, purchasing agent, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia. Standing are Teepak repre- 
sentatives Larry Tauber, D. A. Heyne, 
W. J. Hullinger, L. Ed Hall, Arnold L. 
Hahn, F. H. Strauss, Hank Flonacher, Bob 
Sachs and Marty Lynn. 

5. U. S. COLD STORAGE CORP.—An 
atmosphere of good fellowship prevailed 
at the U. S. headquarters. Much interest 
was shown in the concern’s facilities for 
blast freezing, as well as its specialized 
business of meat storage. This picture in- 
cludes (seated) G. A. Gerhard, Boston & 
Maine R. R.; B. A. Berry, North American 
Car Corp.; Iola Juhl and E. Aird, U. S. 
Cold Storage Corp.; T. Walter of U. S., 
and Estelle Ward, Cudahy Packing Co. 
Standing are T. E. Evans, assistant plant 
manager, U. S.; M. C. Shea, Agar Packing 
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& Provision Corp.; Bob Phillips, Cudahy 
Packing Co.; E. M. Thompson, B & M 
R. R.; R. M. Conner, vice president and 
general manager, U. S. Cold Storage Corp, 
and William J. Heerman, Wabash R, R, 
6. CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. 
Again this year Cerelose hospitality head. 
quarters was a busy rendezvous where 
business and personal friends gathered, 
Among those lavishing attention upon vigj. 
tors were (I. to r.) Mike Mullin, Tim 
Clawson, H. A. Crown, E. W. Schmitt, who 
headed the Corn Products delegation, John 
Glienke and George A. McDonald. 

7. MARATHON CORP.—The Marathon 
staff of experts gave guests helpful and 
valuable information on merchandising 
and packaging meat products. There was a 
continuous audience for a sound color 
movie demonstrating the advantages of 
“Kartridge Pak” banding. Grecting the 
firm’s many friends were W. E. Adcock, 
John Snyder, Gene Krueger, Victor Grey, 
John Bonini and P. Cunningham. Also 
present were Frank Broeren, R. L. Simpson, 
M. Dawson and C. G. Grode. 


8. H. SCHLESINGER & CO.—This gath. 
ering of meat packers, sausage manufac. 
turers and others enjoying the hospitality 
of their host consists of (I. to r.) M. J, 
Borelli, M. J. Borelli & Co., San Fran. 
cisco; A. Dewied, A. Dewied Casing Co, 
Sacramento; Mrs. C. E. Headley; W. D, 
Hambidge, Montana Meat Co., Helena, 
Mont.; John Cariani, Cariani Sausage Co, 
San Francisco; C. E. Headley, Valley 
Packing Co., Salem, Ore.; Jack Hanberry, 
Diamond F Meat Co., Tacoma; E. 
Davidson, Davidson Butchers Supply 
House, Los Angeles; J. E. Larson, Mon 
tana Meat Co., and H. Schlesinger, presi- 
dent, H. Schlesinger & Co., Los Angeles. 


9. MORTON PRODUCTS CO.—Ict is easy 
to see by these pleasant expressions that 
Morton Products’ hospitality was A-No, 1. 
Included in this friendly group are (lL. to 
r.) A. Kraemer, Morton Products Co.; §. 
Fried, Quality Beef Co., Baltimore; T. 
Foster, Morton Products; James L. Long, 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, O.; E 
Holm, Morton; H. Williams, Quality Beef 
Co.; J. J. Weiner, Quality Beef Co.; H. W. 
Jameson, David Davies, Inc., and Ray 
Seipp, Morton Products Co., Chicago. 

10. HERMAN WALDMAN CO.—Her 
man Waldman is not only an expert on 
binder flours and other sausage ingredients, 
but is also a gracious host, as is proved by 
the size of the group and important per 
sonalities photographed in his headquat 
ters. In this picture are (seated) Herman 
Waldman, host; Ed Schaake, Schaake 
Packing Co., Ellensburg, Wash.; John 
Cariani, Cariani Sausage Co., San Frat 
cisco; A. Dewied, A. Dewied Casing Co, 
Sacramento, and Fred P. Gunkel, vice pret 
ident, Oscar Mayer & Co., Mad‘son. Stané 
ing are E. D. Davids of Los Angeles; Jim 
Rollag of Columbia Sausage Co. 

M & S Packing Co., Ellensburg and Te 
coma; Jack Hanberry, owner, Diamond F 
Meat Co., Tacoma; H. Schl-singer, & 
Schlesinger Co., Los Angeles; H. W. Sit 
ken, Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago; Mat 
Gruber, Kansas City Sausage Co., Kans 
City, Mo.; C. Kolconay, Oscar Mayer & 
Co., and J. M. O’Connor, Fayette County 
Stock Yards, Washington Court House, 0. 
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They Came, They Saw and 
Were Pleased 











1. CINCINNATI COTTON PRODUCTS 
CO.—Sydney Goldfarb (left) president of 
the concern, assisted by his secretary- 
treasurer, Frank J. Luebbe, maintained 
generous accommodations for meeting and 
entertaining their business friends. The two 
gentlemen were among the busiest at the 
convention and were found most often 
among a host of friends. 


2. SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS—AI R. 
Runkel of the soyflour sales division of 
Spencer Kellogg, who is well known 
throughout the industry, is pictured here 
with T. Rudd of Armour and Company 
(left). 


3. ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO.—The 
“Famco” sausage linking machine pro- 
duced by this concern. was spotlighted at 
hospitality headquarters. Explaining the 
equipment and entertaining their guests 
were R. C. Allen, manager, Allen Gauge 
& Tool Co., and S. A. Granche, sales 
manager, Allen Gauge & Tool Co. 


4. ESSENTIAL CONCENTRATES, INC. 
—Pictured is Martin Seligman, president 
of the concern, genial fellow and generous 
advisor. 

5. ADVANCE OVEN CO.—A threesome 
who know most everything there is to know 
about a hot subject: Dr. Carl K. Dorsey, 
Henry Rottersman and M. H. Rottersman, 


all of the Advance Oven Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


6. EAGLE BEEF CLOTH CO.—Shown 
here is Nat Levine, sales manager, a com- 
petent advisor and organizer, as well as a 
consistent extoller of the merits of his 
products. 


7. E. I. duPONT de NEMOURS & CO., 
INC.—This gentleman, Mr. H. D. Chicker- 
ing, promotion supervisor for duPont, did 
an able job of representing his company 
at the 1946 meeting. With him (rt.) is H. 
W. Wernecke, manager, advertising sales, 
The National Provisioner. 


8. DOHM & NELKE, INC.—This duo 
from St. Louis made the cameraman do a 
lot of searching before he found them to- 
gether for a picture. Daniel Dohm, jr. 
(left) is president and George H. Nelke 
(right) is secretary-treasurer. 


9. These two men, each well known to 
meat packers, were photographed together 
during a lull in their regular activities. 
Harry T. McKay, manager, food industry 
division of Westinghouse Electric Co., at 
left and his companion is G. F. Thomas, 
secretary, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 


10. KEEBLER ENGINEERING CO.— 
Elmer Keebler (left) and Warren Keebler 
both of Keebler Engineering Co., Chicago, 
are pictured here with Mrs. R. A. Hawley. 


11. JOHN J. DUPPS CO.—"“Jack” and 
“Mac”, as they are known to their many 
acquaintances throughout the industry, 
stopped long enough to be photographed 
with a friend. Left to right: R. L. Mc- 
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Tavish, John J. Dupps Co., Cincinnati, O.; 
Joe Beucher, Nick Beucher & Sons, Chi. 
cago, and John A. Dupps, president of the 
Dupps organization. 


12. GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG 
CO.—John H. Payton, president, Great 
Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago (left) 
and John H. McPheron, secretary of the 
company, were on hand at the concern’s 
convention headquarters to explain the 
merits of their new branding and imprint. 
ing equipment and to demonstrate several 
new items recently added to their line for 
heat sealing and casing and carton print. 
ing. 

13. DENMAN TIRE AND RUBBER Co, 
—H. F. Webster, vice president, ably rep. 
resented his concern at the convention, 
making many new friends for his company, 


14. YORK CORPORATION—Among the 
well known delegates at the 1946 meeting 
was R. E. “Bob” Miller, manager, indus- 
trial refrigeration department, York Cor. 
poration, York, Pa. 


15. ANEMOSTAT CORP. OF AMER. 
ICA—Among the early arrivals at the 
meeting were these two gentlemen from 
Anemostat Corp. V. Floyd Self (left) from 
New York and M. P. Burt, from Chicago, 


16. EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO.—This 
genial gentleman, who answered many 
questions from conventioneers as to the 
merits of Exact Weight scales, is John H. 
Downer, division manager for the com. 
pany. 

17. WESTERN WAXED PAPER CO.— 
Shown is C. D. Mullinix, creator of the 
“Mullinix” line of packages for bacon, 
sausage and other products, being manu 
factured and sold by the company. 


18. “Two Fellows from Milwaukee,” both 
in the chemical field, are A. F. Jaumann 
(left) sales manager, Leland Chemical Co,, 
and Norman Gross, sales engineer, Paul 
Lewis Laboratories. 


19. LINKER MACHINES, INC.—Shown 
here is R. M. Perkins, Newark, N. J., who 
knows about all there is to know about 
Ty-Linking of sausage. 

20. SPERTI, INC.—J. R. Lostro, elec 
tronic expert of this Cincinnati firm, was 
a busy person at this year’s convention and 
made many contacts with packers between 
meetings. 

21. KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO.—Represent 
ing this concern at the convention and dit 
seminating valuable information on refrig- 
eration of meat products through the us 
of holdover plates were (r. to 1.) EB. A 
Thiele, vice-president, Kold-Hold Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, and T. O. Lester, also of Kolé 

Hold. 













Convention Personalities 











W. H. Kammert, of the general 
perintendent’s office, Swift & Company 
Chicago, was seen in the foyer of 
Stevens between meetings smoking) 
fancy pipe which he said was given 
by one of his sons. He was happy ¢ 
the fact that both his sons are 
back at home after spending se 
years in military service. 
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Easy Chairs for the 
Convention-Weary 





1. PREMIER CASING CO.—Packers and 
sausage manufacturers found the usual 
friendly welcome at the Premier Casing 
Co. suite. Members of the company extend- 
ing the greetings, together with some of 
their many guests, were (seated): Louis 
Isaacs, Colonial Provision Co., Boston; Al 
Weil,’ J. Shribman and L. Weglein of 
Premier Casing Co. Standing are Herman 
Goldberg and Joseph Robinson, jr., of 
Premier; Louis L. Lampo, president, L. L. 
Lampo Co., Houston; Bob Bechstein, Dan 
Summer, Jean Hax and president Milton 
Goldberg, all of Premier. 


2. HERCULES POWDER CO.—G. J. 
Underwood of the naval stores department 
of the Hercules Powder Co. was on hand 
at the convention explaining how to make 
“smoothies” out of “bristlers” through the 
use of the Brisgo depilating compound. 
The company’s headquarters was well at- 


tended. 


3. MILPRINT, INC.—As usual, Milprint’s 
hospitality suite was one of the busiest 
and most popular. Featured this year was 
an attractive Hussmann refrigerated self 
service meat case containing many types of 
meat products and specialties, packaged in 
Milprint’s wrapper or bags, of cellophane, 
glassine, foil and pliofilm. A number of 
other packages showing Milprint designs 
and multi-color printing were also dis- 
played. Another attraction this year was 
"Ye Old Rogues Gallery of AMI Mem- 





bers”—an artist who sketched visitors. Mil- 
print’s staff shown here (I. to r.): Cliff Wil- 
liams, L. R. Zimmerman, Elmer Roh, Jack 
Manion and Russ Faulkner. Also in attend- 
ance were Roy Hanson, Harry Jones, Jack 
Sevick, Hugo Heller, jr., Bob Long, Sam 
Greenblatt, Howard Schmidt, Jerry Tetz- 
laff, Bill Ewig, Jim Hopkins, Phil Kappes 
and Leo Baum. 

4. A. E. STALEY MFG. CO.—Proudly 
exhibiting an easel showing their company 
plant pictures as well as samples of Staley 
products were members of the industrial 
sales division of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
who welcomed conventioneers to their suite. 
Shown in the photograph are W. W. 
Starks, P. J. Braun, “Doc” C. C. Hollis 
and N. K. Hammer. 

5. CENTRAL WAXED PAPER CO.— 
The “Central” suite was again a popular 
spot for visiting packers and sausage manu- 
facturers. Central Waxed Paper Co., a 
manufacturer of the Mullinix line of rigid 
type packages for bacon, sausage, butter 
and margarine, was represented by J. S. 
(Joe) Haley (left). He offered the guests 
helpful and sound merchandising ideas. 
6. THE GIRDLER CORP.—“Votator” 
headquarters brought lard processing prob- 
lems to the attention of a large number of 
packers who visited the concern’s head- 
quarters. Company technicians showed how 
better lard production is made possible 
through the new, redesigned and enlarged 
line of Votator equipment. Company rep- 
resentatives shown in this picture (seated): 
Lamar D. Roy, jr., central sales manager; 
John E. Slaughter, jr., vice president; Sam 
N. Welch, eastern sales manager; Les N. 
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Harrison, southeastern district manager, 
and Joe P. Thurman, manager, order de- 
partment. 

7. ENTERPRISE, INC.—In their usual 
manner the hosts at the “Enterprise” head- 
quarters made the visits of their guests en- 
joyable, not only by their hospitality, but 
also by the helpful suggestions offered on 
solving equipment and supply problems. 
Greeting the firm’s visitors (seated): R. H. 
Marks, Sam Marks, H. K. Hirsch, (stand- 
ing) J. S. Wedeles and Don Kemp. Also in 
attendance were F. Pruitt, Pete Chamlee 


and Roy Carroll. 


8. Pictured here are (1. to r.), Irving Gold- 
berg, counsel; John W. Sparr, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; Henry E. 
Staffel, president; Jos. Hurley, procurement 
manager, and William M. Fosdick, director 
of frozen food, all of Ready Foods Can- 
ning Corp., Chicago. 

9. Evident almost everywhere discussing 
refrigeration and engineering problems 
with packers were H. B. Howe of Howe 
Ice Machine Co., Chicago; Fred C. Berk, 
Henry Vogt Machine Co., Chicago office, 
and “Bill” Gebhardt, Advanced Engineer- 
ing Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. This trio made 
the best of many opportunities for renew- 
ing old acquaintanceships. 

10. AROMIX CORPORATION — An 
Iowa farmer and a group of meat packers 
aided the Aromix staff in extending hospi- 
tality te visitors to the firm’s headquarters. 
Those present were (seated) H. D. Laugh- 
lin, sales manager, Aromix Corporation; 
John E. Dyrek, Marhoefer Packing Co., 
Muncie, Ind.; A. H. Warber, Marhoefer; 
(standing) Frank Kouba, farmer, Belle 
Plaine, Ia.; Carl F. Hirsch, Smith Packing 
Co., Harrisburg, Ill.; Ray S. Waite, vice 
president, Aromix, and A. F. Zavodsky, 
president, Aromix, Chicago. 

11. HOY EQUIPMENT CO.—The dis- 
play of the Hoy ham mold and press was 
again the center of interest for many con- 
ventioneers who visited the Hoy suite. En- 
tertaining and explaining were Arnold 
Smith; H. R. DeCressey, vice president; 
F. H. Hoy, president, and E. B. Veech. 
12. ST. JOHN: & CO.—Acting as the 
equipment firm’s hosts to packer guests 
were K. C. Luehrsen, purchasing agent; 
H. J. Riley, engineer; R. A. Hawley, owner, 
Meat Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, 
Calif. (St. John Pacific representative); 
Oscar Biedermann, president, St. John & 
Co.; Bruno Czaja; Blair Adams, sales man- 
ager, and J. C. Luehrsen, superintendent. 
Mrs. R. A. Hawley (left center) served 
graciously as one of the concern’s hostesses. 
13. THE V. D. ANDERSON CO.—The 
welcome mat was always out at Expeller 
headquarters and a genial group dispensed 
hospitality and information on the “Ex- 
peller” method with equal facility. Meeting 
the concern’s guests were (standing) H. P. 
Keahey, southwestern division; J. C. Lund- 
mark, Chicago representative, and (seated) 
F. P. Bessing, Chicago district; J. E. Cas 
tino, eastern district sales manager, and 
Wally Smith of the V. D. Anderson solvent 


extraction division. 


Joseph Slotkewski, president, Slot- 
kowski Sausage Co., and his son, Leon- 
ard, general manager, paid a quick hos- 
pitality call to the convention. 
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1. Sitting underneath Milprint’s rogues’ 
gallery were (I. to r.): Leo Baum, Mil- 
print, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis.; Grover Q. 
Schmidt, J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., 
Columbus, O.; E. P. Maus, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; Jack Manion, sales 
manager, meat packaging division, Mil- 
print, and Cliff Williams of Milprint. 

2. Enjoying a drink (left to right); Thos. 
H. Glynn, president, Welsh Packing Co., 
Springfield, Mo., and Duke Reichenbach 
of Berth. Levi & Co.; R. J. Gunderson, 
president, Roberts & Oake, Chicago; N. B. 
Berkowitz, Al Freud and Al Byk, Berth. 
Levi & Co. 

3. “When good fellows get together”: 
(seated, 1. to r.) H. J. Mayer, sr., presi- 
dent, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago; 
Mrs. C. A. Albrecht; F. J. Herman, presi- 
dent, Herman Sausage Factory, Inc., 
Tampa, Fla.: C. A. Albrecht, Reimer Sau- 
sage Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; (standing) Frank 
A. Mayer, S. A. Mayer and Charles F. 
Mayer, all of H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., 
Chicago. 

4. Posing for portraits: for the Milprint 
Rogues’ Gallery are (1. to r.): Grover Q. 
Schmidt, and G. F. Schmidt, both of J. 
Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O. 
5. Some of the packers who enjoyed Ready 
Foods Canning Corporation’s hospitality. 
6. Taking time out for a spell are (I. to 
r.) George H. Stroebel, president, Chas. 
Hess Sausage and Provision Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; H. W. Jameson, president, 
David Davies, Inc., Columbus, O. and 


A Few of the Twenty-Eight Hundred 


their host, Milt Goldberg, president of 
Premier Casing Co. 

7. Charles W. Dieckmann, (front left), 
Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co., Chicago, was 
host at this dinner party to four genera- 
tions of the Dieckmann family. Reading 
clockwise beginning with Mr. Dieckmann 
are grandchildren Charles W. Hess and 
Dr. Irma Stracke, Mrs. Charles W. Hess, 
great-granddaughter Charlene Hess, daugh- 
ter Mrs. C. H. Hess, Mrs. Charles W. 
Dieckmann and Dr. C. H. Hess. 


8. Grouped in the V. D. Anderson hos- 
pitality room are (I. to r., first row): C. L. 


Gile, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Mrs. H. D. Anderson, East Tennessee 
Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; L. T. 


Cable, Swift & Company, Chicago; D. S. 
Hull, Armour and Company, Chicago; 
(second row) Wally Smith, V. D. Ander- 
son Co., Cleveland; E. H. Schaake, owner, 
Schaake Packing Co., Ellensburg, Wash.; 
Jim Rollag, owner, Columbia Sausage Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; F. P. Bessing, H. P. 
Keahey, J. E. Castino and J. C. Lund- 
mark, all of V. D. Anderson Co. 

9. Thinking about the good old days of 
plenty are (right to left, seated): George 
Gira, Gira-Walsh Co., Chicago; G. Leiby; 
Sam Mirman; (standing): A. Roitblatt; A. 
Goldberg; Frank Landy and Joe Walsh 
of the Gira-Walsh Co., Chicago. 


10. The lineup of Menges here is (1. to r.): 
Louis J. Menges, sr.; Rosemary Menges; 
Louis J. Menges, jr.; Mrs. Louis J. Menges, 
jr. and Mrs. Louis J. Menges, sr. 
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Your bulk pork sausage meat reaches 
the customer in better condition when 
packaged in Z]PP Heavy Duty Cas- 
ings. The vegetable parchment casing 
protects the sausage, yet “‘breathes” 

. . allows gas to escape and thereby 
keeps the meat fresh longer. Penetra- 
tion of moisture or fat will not weaken 
this casing which is amply strong for 
3 or 5 pound packages. If desired, the 
package can be attractively printed 
with your trade-mark identification in 
one or more colors. The cost is surpris- 
ingly low. Write today for complete 
information. 
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11. Photographed in the hotel foyer on 
their way to the convention are (I. to r,); 
Carl Jung, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Dorothy Chvalovsky, Joe 
Chvalovsky, Mabel Chvalovsky, and Otto 
Chvalovsky, secy-treas. Jersey Products Co,, 
Chicago. 
12. Among the Buckeye couples attending 
the convention were (Il. to r.): Karl Zim. 
mer, sausage superintendent; Mrs. Karl 
Zimmer; Charles W. Sucher, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Charles W. Sucher; J. A. Kear. 
ney, sales manager, and Mrs. J. A. Kear. 
ney, all from the Chas. Sucher Packing 
Co., Dayton, O. 
13. The Agar Packing & Provision Com. 
pany’s representatives in the firm’s room 
one evening included (I. to r., seated): 
M. Berkery, hog buyer; F. Earl Veneman, 
vice president; E. Martin, cost department; 
(standing) Andy Rogers, hog buyer; Frank 
Legenza, asst. purchasing agent; R. Berk- 
ery, hog buyer and J. J. Hewitt, purchas 
ing agent. 
14. In the best Quaker City tradition, a 
gracious time was had by this group in 
the hospitality room of the Keystone 
Brokerage Co., Philadelphia and Chicago, 
15. Joe Kleckner, general sales manager, 
Fearn Laboratories, Inc., Chicago, was the 
recipient of a briefcase and traveling bag 
on his birthday, September 30. Shown 
making the presentation are Miss Ruth A. 
Hampton, representing the office force, 
and P. G. Phillips, assistant sales manager. 
16. A cross section of packers from Texas 
to Maine gathered in J. S. Hoffman head- 
quarters are pictured in the following 
group (seated I. to r.) P. J. Sauve, Handy- 
Andy Community Stores, Inc., San An- 
tonio, Texas; Walter E. Fitzgibbon, direc- 
tor meat merchandising, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati, O.: J. J. Zahler, 
vice president, J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago; 
(standing) Hy Mizruchy, promotional 
manager, J. S. Hoffman Co.; R. E. Sthen, 
vice president, John Kern & Son, Portland, 
Me.; Harry I. Hoffman, president, J. S. 
Hoffman Co.; M. E. Bush, Hoffman sales 
manager and Lester M. Stone, The Kroger 
Co., Cincinnati. 





Convention Personalities 











H. Murray, general provisions mana- 
ger, Canada Packers, Ltd., Toronto, On- 
tario, who was among the several Cana- 
dians at the meeting, reported that his 
firm is having difficulty operating at 
capacity in the western provinces where 
farmer opposition to the controlled 
price structure has reduced the flow of 
cattle to a dribble. 


R. I. Oppenheimer, vice president, 
Alamo Dressed Beef Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., was very fortunate, although per- 
sonally slightly chagrinned, in the re- 
cent San Antonio flood. While some of 
the city main water backed up in the 
basement of his plant, no damage was 
suffered as all equipment and food 
products were removed beforehand. 
However, Oppenheimer, a former Army 
Air Forces weather officer, lost a bet 
when he predicted that the rains Te 
sponsible for the flood were just a local 
shower which would quickly blow overt. 
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TYPES OF 
CONSTRUCTION 


l. 
The regular Jourdan 
Process Cooker that 
has met with nation- 
wide acceptance. 


2. 
New Stainless Steel 
Trim Jourdan Cooker. 
3. 


Stainless Steel con- 
struction Model. 
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STANDARD OR SPECIAL MODELS 
Three standard models . . . the single cabinet, the 
double cabinet and the twin cabinet, all available 
in sizes to admit any cage or floor truck. 


You do not have to remodel your building or 
equipment to cook the Jourdan way. Cookers are 
built to fit the job. A simple dimension chart makes 
it easy to submit the information from which we 
can recommend the size and model best suited to 
your needs. 











OUTSTANDING 


ADVANTAGES 


l. Cooks full cage of sav- 
sage right on the rail. No 
handling of product. 


. Saves costly labor. 
. Cooks faster and better. 


. Large savings in shrink. 


wu &S &w RP 


.No burst, broken or 
tangled sausage. 


| 6. Applies color as sausage 
cooks. 


7. Assures a cleaner, im- 
proved product. 


Manufactured under patents of William Jourdan, Inventor. 


A HOT WATER COOKER 

The Jourdan Process Cooker cooks with hot water 
with or without color. Simply roll in the loaded 
cages or trucks just as they come from the smoke- 
house. Then in a few minutes, as if by magic, you 
have the job done. A finer looking , perfectly 
cooked and absolutely clean product results. 


FOR VAPOR COOKING 

The Jourdan Vapor Cooker also available, spe- 
cially designed and equipped with piping and 
fittings to vaporize steam, does a far better job of 
cooking than the old fashioned steam box. 


DELIVERY 
We have materials to build a limited number of cookers for prompt shipment. 
Write for our dimension chart and complete information. 











JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 WEST CULLERTON ST. (20th STREET) Ph. CANAL 3846 CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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Review by Hardenbergh 
(Continued from page 174.) 


Department of Agriculture made before 
the war showing that the cost of sal- 
aries and wages constituted 53 per cent 
of the cost of marketing and processing 
livestock and meat. That was in 1939. 
I think the proportion is substantially 
higher today. 

Concerning the subject of production 
and merchandising our product, we see 
an indication that it will probably be 
dificult for some time to secure ade- 
quate numbers of properly trained men 
to help man the plants. Mr. Jones men- 
tioned the importance of training of 
salesmen. I think the same thing applies 
to other departments of our business, 
and I think that is a field to which we 
need to give a great deal of attention. 

Then, too, I think there is a public 
relations phase involved here. I think 
our employes need to be better informed 
about the industry of which they are a 
part and I feel that in some cases a 
notable improvement in their attitude 
is desirable. It seems to me that too 
many employes throughout industry 
generally have developed the “hate the 
management” complex. Such employes 
should keep in mind the fact that funda- 
mentally there is a community and not 
a conflict of interests between employer 
and employe. Each employe might well 
ask himself this question: “Is it to my 
interest to do what I can to make the 
company succeed? Or would I be better 
off if the company did not succeed?” 
They probably won’t ask themselves 
this question, but I think it still remains 
a good question because it seems obvious 
to me that in the period ahead, team- 
work on the part of all concerned will 
be urgently needed by the company or 
industry in order to make progress. 


Old Competition Back 


Turning now for a moment to the 
problem of competition. You have heard 
Mr. Jones and others mention the fact 
that the time is not far off when in- 
dustry will again feel keenly the com- 
petition of other foods and other pro- 
ducts. You may recall the figures quoted 
before our annual meeting last year 
which showed that before the war about 
38e of the consumer’s dollar was spent 
for such commodities as _ gasoline, 
washing machines, radios, etc. In 1944, 
the last figures available, only 18¢ out 
of the consumer dollar was spent for 
those goods. Thirty-three cents before 
the war, and 18¢ in 1944. Now that 
these products are coming back on the 
market it seems obvious that sooner or 
later they will be taking an increasing 
part of the consumer’s expendable in- 
come. 

In addition to that factor, we all 
know that the capacity of the food in- 
dustry was greatly expanded during the 
war, with increases in capacity ranging 
from 25 per cent to 400 per cent in a 
list of some 20 industries. 


Now these industries obviously are 
going to strive to maintain their output, 
just as we are in our industry. We must 
be prepared to meet that kind of com- 


petition. The job not only is an industry 
job, but it is a job for every company 
in the industry. I think the meat edu- 
cational campaign should help to take 
care of the industry aspect of the job, 
provided it continues to receive the 
support of the industry. I believe it 
should receive that support in some 
broader measure than it has heretofore. 

To touch for a moment on some of 
the research problems facing the in- 
dustry, you will recall that in my ad- 
dress a couple of years ago, I stressed 
some of the scientific research problems 
facing us. Some of those problems are 
still with us; in fact, most of them are 
since research moves slowly. It is en- 
couraging—very encouraging—to those 


of us connected with the Institute and, 
I am sure, to scientific-minded men 
throughout the industry, that the in- 
dustry has very generously made avail- 
able funds during the last year or two 
for a building to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Chicago, 
in which the research work of the 
Institute will be housed. 

On my left here, you will see a repro- 
duction of the building which will be 
built when priorities can be obtained 
and when building conditions permit. 
This structure will house our laboratory 
activities and I think the industry can 
be proud of it,and proud of the work 
which will be done and I am confident 
the industry can expect some results 
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for its money. The other day I noted 
a report of a committee of scientists 
on atomic energy. This committee 
pointed out that 2.2 lbs. of atomic fuel 
would generate heat at the rate of 
1,000,000 kilowatts per day, the same 
amount that can be obtained by utilizing 
3,000 tons of coal. Now, if we apply 
that to the industry’s kilowatt con- 
sumption, we find that approximately 
5 lbs. of this atomic fuel would fill our 
industry’s total daily requirements for 
kilowatts. Remember, gentlemen, that 
this atomic fuel is a direct outgrowth 
of research. 

There are also research problems of 
an economic nature which need much 
greater attention than they have had 
in the past and I think Oscar G. Mayer 
is a pioneer in pointing out the neces- 
sity in this field. It is very encouraging 
to the Institute also to have greater 
activity in this field. 


Consumer Demand Study 


One of our industry leaders has pro- 
vided funds for a study at the Institute 
of Meat Packing at the University of 
Chicago on factors affecting consumer 
demands for meat. The project will be 
conducted out there in cooperation with 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the University of Illinois. It 
will include a study of the economics of 
the meat industry with special refer- 
ence to the relationship between farm 
income and spendable consumer income 
and the supply of meat of various types 
and cuts. 

I think most of you know, too, that 
another member company has embarked 
on a most comprehensive program of 
research grants involving numerous 
projects at many different colleges, in- 
cluding several of economic nature and 
others in the scientific and nutritional 
and other fields. 

It seems obvious that in an industry 
such as ours, which is more difficult 
than other industries, that we need to 
know more about the economic laws 
which govern our business. I believe 
our industry needs to learn more about 
what consumers want and what appeals 
most to them. Some outstanding jobs 
have been done during recent years 
on package design, some of them just 
within the last few months. These and 
other problems need close attention 
from every company in the industry. 

As I have indicated, the Institute is 
trying to help the industry solve some 
of the problems which confront it. We 
can’t do everything, but we will do all 
we can. If we can help, we are glad, 
for it is our goal and we are trying to 
help the industry solve these problems 
in a practical and effective way. 


Public Relations Problem 


I should now like to explore in some 
detail the public relations problem 
which this industry faces in common 
with a great many others. I referred 
last year to certain phases of this prob- 
lem, but spoke pretty largely in terms 
of our own industry. This year, I 
should like to touch on the subject more 
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from the viewpoint of business gen- 
erally, doing so with the conviction that 
proper public relations is one of indus- 
try’s greatest problems, if not the great- 
est problem today. 

I think that American industry today 
finds itself in a somewhat disadvantage- 
ous position from a public relations 
viewpoint, not because it deserves to be, 
but because it has been deliberately at- 
tacked by people with ulterior motives 
and a deficient sense of ethics, or by 
sincere people who are misinformed or 
who have obtained erroneous impres- 
sions of business. 


Situation Serious 


I don’t think business generally real- 
izes quite what it is up against. It is 
up against several types of agitators 
and propagandists, some of them excel- 
lently trained for their jobs. These 
range from the ignorant to the unscru- 
pulous; from the office-seeking politi- 
cian who prostitutes his sense of ethics 
to win an election to labor leaders with 
a “hate-the-management” complex who 
glory in misrepresenting the industry 
which gives their members their liveli- 
hood. 

Now, some of these critics of industry 
apparently are convinced of the effec- 
tiveness of the dictatorial philosophy 
which we have heard about so long— 
that a lie will be believed if told often 
enough, and they seem to employ this 
technique without restraint. In such 
circumstances, it is most encouraging 
and refreshing to hear some of these 
falsehoods labeled as lies as they were 
by a member of our industry the other 
day. I congratulate him for doing so. 
That is plain talk, talk which people on 
the street understand and to which they 
react. Industry needs to do a lot more 
of it. 


Should Speak Out 


Industry has suffered, in my opinion, 
because of its reluctance to speak out 
and to speak vigorously and frankly. 
Now, the fact that false criticism of 
business has become widespread and 
that charges, however baseless, too fre- 
quently receive wide publicity, makes it 
essential, it seems to me, that industry 
do something about the situation. I am 
speaking about industry generally. 
Fortunately, I think that business gen- 
erally is becoming aroused and is doing 
something about it. But a great deal 
more needs to be done. 

Every industry, including our own, 
needs to do its part, and every business- 
man in this country has a responsibility 
to do his part. I have become convinced 
that it is the foremost duty of every 
trade association to do all it can to see 
that the system of individual initiative 
which made America great and rich and 
comfortable is properly understood and 
respected and not wrecked along with 
our country by irresponsible groups 
consciously or unconsciously furthering 
foreign philosophies. 

There are other groups of people who 
are honest and sincere, but who do not 
understand industry. There are certain 
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consumer groups, club women—and 
there are a great number of those— 
professional people and others. These 
groups are numerous and influential 
and help mold public opinion in very 
effective ways. Industry should be 
sure that the facts are kept before such 
groups and that those facts are under- 
stood. I think that the necessity for 
prompt and continued action is urgent. 
Public opinion, you know, forms easily 
and spreads rapidly. 


Up to Individuals 


The forces of opposition to business 
have been at work for a long time and 
they have worked skilfully and assidu- 
ously, even if not ethically, at all times 
and they have been effective. Now, if 
business hopes to overcome what has 
been done, it must intensify its efforts, 
beginning immediately, and we all must 
do our part. Will you do yours? 

At the opening of my talk I quoted 
from a letter from a friend in the in- 
dustry who said that the convention 
came at a good time; that nobody had 
anything to do and that everybody in 
the industry should be here. He refers, 
of course, to the fact that not many 
meat animals are coming to market and 
that those which do are again largely 
by-passing legitimate operators. 

Consumers everywhere, as well as 
packers, are wondering when all this 
will end and when meat will again be 
back on the table. There have been fre- 
quent rumours that controls will be 
lifted soon, but I don’t think anybody in 
the livestock or the meat industry 
knows whether they will be or not. We 
do know, and [I think this will interest 
you, that surveys made recently, al- 
though made on a relatively small 
scale, show clearly that more and more 
of the people interviewed want con- 
trols removed. 

If it appears that controls are likely 
to be lifted soon, it seems to me the in- 
dustry should point out to the public in 
some emphatic way the fact that farm- 
ers may not be able to respond quickly 
to such action. 

As you know, the uncertainties of last 
summer which culminated in the resto- 
ration of controls, make predictions 
difficult. However, as you heard from 
Professor Norton yesterday morning, 
abundant supplies of livestock and meat 


are not likely to appear much before | 
the middle of November or the first of 


December. 


“Problem Number Two" 


We also know that OPA controls are 
scheduled to end next year and I be- 
lieve they will. The tendency to delay 
the discontinuance of wartime agencies 
leads me to put down as the industry’s 
number two problem today—and here I 
defer to our last speaker—the removal 
of the OPA restrictions which have 
hog-tied us for so long. I am afraid we 
cannot take their removal for granted, 
but must be prepared to fight against 
their continuance as we never have 
fought before. Why we should need 
controls or subsidies next year when 
consumption of meat per capita is ex- 
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pected to exceed 150 lbs., the largest in 
35 years, is beyond me. 

Some people profess to believe, too, 
that the meat industry’s opposition to 
OPA controls is based almost wholly on 
a desire to charge excessive prices and 
make excessive profits which, accord- 
ing to them, these controls averted. 
This view is absolutely false as you 
know. The facts are that if this indus- 
try had not resisted the application of 
a good many regulations to the point 
where changes were made in them, 
many of our companies would not be in 
existence today, because if the regula- 
tions had continued in their original 
form, our companies couldn’t. 


Profits Down 


Just to illustrate, last year, in spite of 
substantial adjustments in subsidies, 
and in the prices of some products, the 
earnings from all sources of several 
hundred packers slaughtering livestock 
were recently reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as only 0.9¢ on 
sales, the lowest rate of return since the 
loss year of 1938. 

You men in the industry also know 
as a fact that during the war meat con- 
trols worked to the extent that they did 
only because of the steadfast coopera- 
tion and support which you gave them. 
Most neutral observers will agree, I 
think, that it is hardly in keeping with 
fair play for an agency of the govern- 
ment to set up regulations which make 
it virtually impossible for the industry 
to operate and then to charge, either 
through its own representatives or 
through its supporters, that the indus- 
try wouldn’t cooperate and is on strike. 
Such charges have been made in the 
past. They have been made recently, 
not by representatives of the agency, 
but they have been made by other 
groups. 

You folks know what the facts are. 
You know that there has never been any 
question about ligitimate packers coop- 
erating with the OPA when it was hu- 
manly possible for them to do so. You 
know that they have observed the regu- 
lations even though at times it was most 
painful to do so. You also know that 
the rules have been such that a packer 
couldn’t buy cattle at times and com- 
ply with the regulations. 





One of the troubles with the effort to 
control livestock and meat, it seems to 
me, is that some branches of the goy. 
ernment have failed fully to realize the 
nature of the livestock and meat indus- 
try. We know you can’t have meat by 
turning on a spigot. We know meat hag 
its origin back on the farm, nearly a 
thousand miles on the average from the 
point where it is consumed. We knoy, 
too, that the production of meat takes 
time and that the meat which comes to 
market today had its origin on the farm 
a year or two years or three years ago, 
We know further that there must be 
adequate supplies of feed available to 
produce that meat. 


I don’t know how many of the men in 
the government agencies understand 
and appreciate those fundamentals fully, 
I think it is nothing short of remarkable 
that the farmers of this country have 
continued to produce on the scale they 
have, despite the uncertainties which 
they have faced. 

Now, with the war over and the pub- 
lic wanting meat without restrictions, 
regulations become a farce despite the 
best efforts of law-abiding packers to 
cooperate. More than that, the regula- 
tions actually become an instrument of 
oppression against the honest operator 
and a boon to the operator who ignores 
them. 

What good are regulations which put 
a premium on dishonesty and a penalty 
on efforts to be law-abiding? 

The removal of these regulations com- 
pletely and forever will benefit the 
American consumer, the American pro- 
ducer and the whole meat industry! 


Double Job During War 


Gentlemen, the livestock and meat in- 
dustry of this country has gone through 
a most trying period. During the war our 
industry did a double job. It provided 
meat for our armed forces and our allies 
and at the same time provided for our 
civilian population about the same total 
quantity of meat as was consumed in 
the United States before the war. And, 
it did this while it was confined in what 
our friend Oscar Mayer calls an eco- 
nomic straitjacket, which added greatly 
to the industry’s operating difficulties. 

In my opinion, the industry as a 
whole, and the meat packing branch of 
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it in particular, never has had the credit 
which was due it for that performance. 
On the contrary, too often it has had 
unwarranted criticism and abuse. Under 
such circumstances, it is most refresh- 
ing to see a comment which really char- 
acterized the industry in a true light. I 
refer to a passage which appeared in a 
recent issue of the National City Bank 
Bulletin, which reads as follows: 

“The record of American meat pack- 
ing in mass production and distribu- 
tion, maintenance of quality standards, 
recovery of by-products, and low cost to 
the public is probably unexcelled by any 
industry in any society, whether capi- 
talist, socialist, or communist.” 

Gentlemen, that is your industry that 
is being praised. You can be proud of 
it and of your part in it. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: Thank you for 
your excellent talk. May I add to your 
remarks that we all ought to accept Mr. 
Hardenbergh’s challenge to take this 
problem of relations with the public 
and the producer, seriously, back to our 
own local level. 

CHAIRMAN KREY: We will now 
reconvene into our business session. I 
would like to entertain a motion to dis- 
pense with the reading of the minutes. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
and carried, the reading of the minutes 
was omitted. 

Harold Meyer, secretary-treasurer of 
the AMI, read his prepared annual re- 
port which was accepted. 








NEW AMI OFFICERS 


John F. Krey, vice president of 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
was elected chairman of the Board 
of the American Meat Institute. He 
succeeds James H. McCall, vice 
president of J. H. Allison & Co. of 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Wesley Harden- 
bergh, Chicago, was again named 
president. 

Six vice chairmen were elected: 
F. W. Hoffman, the Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; 
Chester G. Newcomb, Cleveland Pro- 
vision Co., Cleveland, O.; W. F. 
Schluderberg, the Wm. Schluderberg- 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md.; D. 
R. Howland, Miller & Hart, Chicago, 
and W. R. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. Harold Meyer, the H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. 





Fourteen packers were elected to 
the board of directors to terms ex- 
piring in 1949. They were: G. W. 
Birrell, Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, 
Pa.; G. W. Cook, Emmart Packing 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; S. Edgar 
Danahy, the Danahy Packing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Oscar Emge, Emge & 
Sons, Fort Branch, Ind.; George M. 
Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Ia.; Albert F. Goetze, Albert F. 
Goetze, Inc., Baltimore, Md.; Frank 
A. Hunter, jr., Hunter Packing Co., 
E. St. Louis, Ill.; J. F. Krey, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; K. J. 
Maxwell, Carstens Packing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Oscar G. Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
John W. Rath, the Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; Samuel Slotkin, Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., New 
York, N. Y.; Frederick M. Tobin, 
Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., and Thomas E. Wilson, Wil- 
son & Co., Inc., Chicago. 











George Foster, chairman of the nom- 
inating committee then gave the report 
of the committee. The report of the 
committee was then approved and the 
individuals named in the report were 
placed in nomination for the positions 
of the directors and officers. 

It was moved and seconded and ap- 
proved that the chairman cast a unani- 
mous vote for the candidates named by 





the nominating committee. The chair- 
man then cast a unanimous ballot and 
declared the nominees elected. The new 
chairman of the board of the Institute, 
J. F. Krey, of the Krey Packing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., then expressed 
appreciation for the honor given him, 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, 
it was voted to adjourn. ... The meet- 
ing adjourned at 3:25 p.m. 
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f or @ TOWELS 
Samples! a aeesnes 
@ RAGS 


Ping Suprry Company 


735 NORTH THIRD STREET 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 



































FEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 


1910 West 59th Street e@ Chicago 36, Illinoi 
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_MARKETING 
| INSU RANCE 





x 3 _ 
FOR YOUR Froy voyen Foods 

14 scientifically operated ‘*City 
Ice’’ warehouses . . . strategically 
situated ... provide you with split 
second marketing control over 
your frozen food and other perish- 
ables, in 12 key consuming areas. 


14 GREAT 


+ CITY ICE 


COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES | 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Seaboard Terminal 
& Refrigeration Co. 


HORNELL, N. Y. 
The City ice & Fuel Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Polar Service Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 







ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mound City Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 


NAT'L STOCK YARDS, iLL. 
North American Cold Storage 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield Ice & Refrigerating Co.) 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Company! 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co.” 


GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Galveston Ice & Cold Storage Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal Ice & Cold Storage Co. 























































Check your space requirements with “City 
Ice”’ headquarters, or contact the City Ice 
System Warehouses in the markets that in- 
terest you. Ask for a copy of the latest 
"Tariff & Directory.” 


CITY ICE & FUEL iy? 
Doses 08% Y v2 ’ 
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producers to help guide them to in- 
creased efficiency. 

3: In addition, we must, as individ- 
uals and local groups, assume major 
responsibility for the development of 
meat production and consumption in 
the areas in which we purchase live- 
stock and sell our products. 

4: The agencies for much of this pro- 
gram are already established and func- 
tioning. I refer especially to the agri- 
cultural colleges, extension service, and 
vocational agricultural instruction. 

In this connection we need, first of all, 
to become fully familiar with the pro- 
grams of such agencies and then put 
our strength back of those sections that 
primarily concern the livestock indus- 
try. 

5: The foregoing will have, as a by- 
product, a far better understanding be- 
tween farmers and packers. This can 
well be abundant pay for all the time 
and money expended. 

Yes! Many of the basic problems 
packers face in the future can only be 
solved on the farms. Greater efficiency 
in livestock production and feeding 
gives farmers more profits. This, in 
turn, results in production of a larger 
volume of meat. Soils are basic. They 
largely control both the quantity and 
quality of our products. “National 


health, as well as our national wealth, 
lies in our soils.” Soil conservation is 
also conservation of our _ business. 
Volume will continue to be our problem. 
What will we do about it? 


CHAIRMAN THORNE: The next 
speaker is Mr. Ray Anderson, associate 
editor of the Farm Journal. Mr. Ander- 
son is commonly known as Ray. He is 
a native of Delaware county, Iowa. 
After finishing college Ray worked on 
the Great Western Railroad for a while 
and then farmed for ten years in Fay- 
ette county, Iowa. After leaving the 
farm, he entered the field of farm jour- 
nalism and has developed a national 
reputation for himself in this line of 
work. 


He was farm editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette for 17 years and in this 
capacity became one of the most widely 
known farm editors on a daily paper in 
the country. Early in 1944, Mr. Ander- 
son became associate editor of the Farm 
Journal in Philadelphia, but he is rarely 
to be found in Philadelphia. That is not 
the place to go to look for him, as in- 
dicated by the name of his column in 
the Journal, entitled ““Ray’s Ramblings.” 
Practically all of his time is spent out 
at the grass roots talking to farm 
leaders where he can keep in touch with 
the pulse of things affecting agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Anderson will speak to us today 
on the subject of “Producers and 
Packers from the Viewpoint of a Farm 
Editor.” 








FARM EDITOR TELLS 
SOME PROBLEMS OF 
PRODUCER, PACKER 


AY ANDERSON: This talk will be 

mostly about hogs. Not any par- 

ticular breed—just hogs and what they 
mean to corn belt farmers. 

If I run dry on hogs and have any 
time left, and you 
are still here in 
front of me, I may 
tackle cattle—prob- 
ably beef cattle, al- 
though the dairy 
industry might be 
more nearly down 
my alley, inasmuch 
as my dad was a 
northeastern Iowa 
buttermaker and I 
was born in the 
shadow of a coun- 
try creamery. I'll 
go easy on lambs, 
though, for I never 
owned a sheep in 
my life but I have fed hogs and cattle 
and milked cows. 

Besides that I have prowled around 
some 20 years as a farm editor, mainly 
in Iowa at first but lately in many 
states, so if there is any good excuse 
for my appearing here today it must be 
because of my job as an observer and 
reporter. Certainly I can’t qualify as 
an expert on any phase of agriculture 


R. ANDERSON 





Pesco Pete can supply the 
perfect tools for the heavy 
cutting and heavy grinding 
_ of the meat packing industry. 
He is ready to supply you 
with the following efficient 
services, for a small monthly 
charge: 






ful service. 










PESCO SAW SERVICE Large hand sow frames, beef 
splitter frames, pig nose and scribe frames, designed 
for heavy duty. Sharp filed blades, individually wrapped 
and inspected perfect—ready for quick blade changes. 
PESCO BAND SAW BLADE SERVICE Machine-filed, 
inspected band saw blades to fit more than 40 types of 
meat and bone cutting machines. Pesco Pete will keep 
them repaired and supplied. 

LARGE CHOPPER PLATE AND KNIFE SERVICE Made 
in sizes to suit your needs and ready for long and faith- 





DESIGNED FOR PACKERS 


PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW 
AND GRINDER SERVICE 
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Pesco Pete will be pleased to give you 


complete details, or you may write direct. 


PITTSBURGH-ERIE SAW CORPORATION 


4017-31 LIBERTY AVENUE 
BRANCH PLANTS: ST. LOUIS and LOS ANGELES 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the new and proved 


E LE N ITE ULTRA VIOLET 


WATER STERILIZER (PATENT PENDING) 


25,000 GALLONS 
OF STERILE WATER 
TOR A PENNY... 


WITHOUT HEAT OR CHEMICALS 


BACTERIA 


97. g 
97. Y vestrucnion 
99 109 79 >ROVED 


Forget about distillation, heat, steam, 
chlorine and other sterilizing agents—with 
Elenite’s new and sensational Ultra Violet Sterilizer. Utilizes 
a new type of ultra violet electronic tube. Portable. Made of 
stainless steel. Floor space needed is only 2’ x 3’7”. Height 2’8”. 


Now in use in hundreds of plants throughout the U. S., Canada, 
Cuba, Alaska, Mexico, by Pepsi-Cola and others. Also used by 
U. S. Army. Full laboratory reports available. 


THE ELENITE STERILIZER 


prolongs keeping qualities of your products 
safeguards flavor 

prevents discoloration and odors caused by bacteria 
reduces spoilage 

sterilizes well water and drinking water supply 


eliminates steam, chlorine chemicals for sterilization 
of stuffers, grinders, tanks and other equipment 


@ reduces operating costs 
@ promotes prestige 
@ connected in an hour 


For detailed information and prices write, wire or phone. 


the | tabhac company 


401 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 3. N. Y P: <i 


The Oldest and Most Experienced Ultra Violet Specialists in the Food Indust 
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but I have consulted dozens of experts, 
nearly always with mental profit to my- 
self, and I have watched how their ideas 
worked out—or didn’t. And I have 
chinned with farmers and ranchers 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic, the 
deep South to Canada. 

I am still puzzled about many things 
in farming but offer no apologies for 
talking about hogs. I have associated 
with a lot of them since I was a boy. In 
fact it might be said we have something 
in common. I’m a wee bit lardy my- 
self. 


Bumper Corn Crop 


We like hogs out in the tall corn state 
where I live. We had better like ’em for 
the bulk of our income is from corn and 
hogs. And we’ve got corn this year. 
Boy! How we’ve got corn! The crop is 
practically made right now and again 
it’s a whopper! 

But we don’t have pigs, at least not 
as many as we should have in view of a 
prospective favorable hog-corn ratio of 
13.6 to 1 if the corn price settles at loan 
rates, probably $1.10 to $1.20 a bushel, 
and hogs at ceilings. The experts say 
the fall pig crop will be 17 to 20 per 
cent smaller than the 1945 fall crop. 
Pork may be a little more plentiful next 
summer than right at this moment but 
from April to September 1947 it likely 
will be almost as scarce as seagulls in 
Kansas because of the slump in farrow- 
ing this fall. 


Let’s consider that a moment—the 
fact that hog production is down in rela- 
tion to demand for pork and has been 
for two years. What’s the reason? 

I am aware, of course, that the tight 
feed situation at breeding time was the 
main cause of decreased farrowing this 
fall. 


Why Fewer Hogs? 


But aside from that, Corn Belt farmers 
tell me that unsatisfactory marketing 
experience of the last three years was a 
great factor. They cite the late spring 
and early summer of 1944 when prices 
to producers averaged 62c lower than 
the “floor” and farmers suffered an esti- 
mated “wage cut” of $50,000,000 after 
complying heartily (perhaps too hearti- 
ly) with the governments requisition 
for more meat. 

Or the following year, in the face of 
frantic demand from reportedly starv- 
ing sections of Europe and the Orient, 
plus constant consumer clamor through- 
out the United States, they remember 
how hog market prices slipped sharply 
in late November and early December 
of 1945, as much as 75c a ewt. in three 
days, and continued nervous as the win- 
ter packing season got going. They 
wonder why they had to take that lick- 
ing, especially as receipts were not ex- 
cessive compared with other years at 
the same season? 

I know that plenty of reasonable ex- 
planations, or alibis, for those situations 


were advanced but that doesn’t belie 
the fact that farmers became confused 
(as they were several times during the 
war), got mad, and asked “what the go 
and so? Who in Sam Hill is running 
our business and why?” 

Some of you attended the memorable 
soothing-syrup session, July 6, 1944, at 
Champaign, IIl., which seethed rather 
than soothed, when 14 representatives 
of the packing industry took a sharp 
going over from 250 farmers. 

For why? Because of the strictly- 
within-the-letter-of-the-law but dubi- 
ously-ethical handling of hogs on the 
markets the previous winter. 

Ancient history, you may say—that 
painful powwow at Champaign. Yes, 
maybe, but the hog marketing record 
for the 1943-44 season isn’t so ancient 
but that it was an important factor in 
the present disinclination to go all out 
on pigs. 


Not Ancient History 


It is beside the point to determine who 
was to blame. Perhaps the government 
with its do-good economists and plan- 
ners; possibly labor with its attitude of 
“gvimme” or else; maybe the packing in- 
dustry was somewhat at fault or farm- 
ers for over-doing. 

The fact is those experiences threw 
gasoline on a long-smoldering smudge 
and once more brought the farmer coop 
processing pot to boil, just as during 
the period of World War I. The fire was 








THE FINGER OF TIME 
DOES NOT 
CHANGE THE SCRIPT 
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We said it last year, 
the year before... 








REGARDLESS FROM WHOM YOU BUY THEM 


NATURAL CASINGS 


WILL MAKE A BETTER PRODUCT 











REGARDLESS FROM WHOM YOU BUY THEM 


NATURAL CASINGS 


WILL MAKE A BETTER PRODUCT 


AGAIN ... and 
ALWAYS 
THIS IS TRUE! 


1936 


1946 
1947-48-49 





Morris Kaye Sol J. Lupoff 
Louis Lupoff Ben Lupoff 
David Hight 








Hamsurc CASING CO., INC. 


368 PEARL STREET « NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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How many Audcl Locker Patrons 





= "EACH snereme DISTRICT 


Frozen Food Lockers will be in heavy de- 
mand in every community. To determine 
the actual number of patrons you could 
expect to serve, make a block by block 
survey of homeowners in better residen- 
tial districts. Then, when you're ready to 
lay plans...be sure to investigate 
PALCO WOOL Insulation, and build 
your locker plant around its HIGH 
THERMAL EFFICIENCY. 





WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR 
INSULATION MANUAL 





The Pacific Lumber Company 


Dept. D., 100 Bush St., San Francisco 4 
SAN FRANCISCO e CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 


L.JINSULATION © 








NEW YORK a 




















CLEANS & STERILIZES 


in one operation 
Retards Rust 


REDUCES BACTERIA COUNT 


Potent to the Last Grain 


ECONOMICAL TO USE 


Charts and Information 
upon request 


Leland Chemical Co., Inc. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
Phone MI tchell 7030 








WRITE US ABOUT YOUR CLEANING PROBLEMS 
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Decals for 
all purposes 


-GUMMED |. 
LABELS 
FOR POULTRY 





“HEAT SEAL SAUSAGE BANDS — 








AMERICAN TAG CO. 


PLANTS 






6201 S SUMS 8 OF 
150 CORTLANDT ST., 


CHIGAGSO, ttt 
BELLEVILLE, N. J 








kindled long before either World War 
by friction from the fact that livestock 
producers felt that no comprehensive 
method of selling meat animals on their 
merits—on the basis of what consum- 
ers would pay for meat—would be at- 
tempted until they worked it out them- 
selves. 


Will the blaze be doused, almost 
quenched, as it was a quarter century 
ago when 13 coops and four farmer- 
stockholder packing plants with a total 
capitalization exceeding $22,000,000 
went blooey in seven midwest states 
and the only real “killing” was made by 
blue-sky promoters? Or will the heat 
continue this time? 


Situation Today Differs 


Your guess is as good as mine. The 
drive now is by well-informed, well- 
financed, organized farmers whereas 25 
years ago commission-taking promoters 
were the big push. Anyway here’s 
what’s going on: 

1: In New York, the G.L.F.-spon- 
sored “Cooperative Producer and Con- 
sumer Family Foods” now operates ten 
supermarkets: Batavia, Owego, Auburn, 
Elmira, Endicott, Oswego and four at 
Syracuse. This organization is made up 
of 15 food-providing coop members in 
New York, Wisconsin and Ohio. It also 
buys foods from coops in Florida, Cali- 
fornia and other distant states. Besides 
the supermarkets, P and C Foods oper- 
ates four dairy and egg stores in Brook- 
lyn and locker plants with small live- 


stock slaughtering facilities at Clyde 
and Ithica. 


2: In Indiana, the state Farm Bureau 
last winter set up “Cooperative P & C 
Foods of Indiana, Inc.” to operate a 
string of supermarkets to retail meats 
and other foods, as well as supplies 
from coop processing sources. 

8: In Virginia, a $250,000 coop 
slaughter and meat processing plant is 
projected at Timberville. Also at Pulas- 
ki farmers last winter were working on 
a deal to acquire a government war 
property on which to establish a “coop- 
erative center” including a meat pack- 
ing plant. 


4: In Ohio, “Cooperative Enterprises, 
Inc.”, a farmer organization in Clinton 
county, owns 30 acres of land with rail- 
road and highway frontage and is linked 
with the Cincinnati Producers Commis- 
sion association in the operation of 
stockyards at Wilmington. This group 
plans a coop center including a slaugh- 
tering and meat merchandizing setup. 
Ohio already has a livestock processing 
plant operated by a consumer coop at 
Dillonvale. 

5: In Michigan, a farmer-stockholder 
packing plant at Detroit which failed in 
1932 was taken over by a new coop in 
1933. It kills approximately 2,500 hogs 
and 500 cattle a week. 

6: In Missouri, M. F. A. (Missouri 
Farmers Association) last December 
bought a packing plant at Springfield 
and took possession January 1. The 
property consists of 15 acres of land, 





several buildings and equipment, includ. 
ing a fleet of 17 trucks. M. F. A. has 
95,000 patron-members and already does 
a $140,000,000 business annually in sup- 
plies and the processing of dairy and 
poultry products. It will distribute 
much of its meat through its own supply 
coops. 

7: In Illinois, farmers through a 5- 
man committee they named themselves 
after discussion meetings throughout 
the state, have submitted a program to 
their Illinois Agricultural Association 
recommending: (a) a pilot coop pack- 
ing plant be established; (b) a state. 
wide coop system of procuring and dis- 
tributing stocker and feeder livestock, 
and (c) cooperative transportation 
(trucking) of livestock. Illinois already 
has about 100 cooperative locker plants, 
several of which operate centralized 
slaughtering plants. These are organ- 
ized in a state-wide association. 

8: In Texas, expansion of locker 
plants was general during the war and 
several of them are in or planning to go 
into commercial slaughter and process- 
ing to meet local demand. This is not 
peculiar to Texas. The same thing is 
going on in a majority of the states, but 
perhaps not so extensively as in Texas. 


9: In New Mexico, a packing coop is 
in the organization stage at Las Cruces. 


10: In Iowa, where coop packing 
plants failed in a big way after World 
War I, stinging farmers to the tune of 
several millions, the stress is on educa- 
tion of producers in livestock grades 
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Cut processing costs, increase profits 


with M & M MEAT HOGS 





Assure yourself of greater profits by using 
equipment which assures greater efficiency . .. 
use M & M Meat Hogs in your plant. M & M 
Meat Hogs cut processing costs to the bone, 
quickly reduce fats, carcasses, viscera, and 
other slaughter and packing house scrap to uni- 
form pieces for faster cooking. Cylinders are especially 


designed to prevent collection of meat on inside which might throw 


machine out of balance, yet no troublesome steam or water jets are used. 


Easily adjusted to grind pieces to any desired practical size, quickly 


adapted to all types of meat reduction. Write for 


literature today. 


BUILDERS OF MACHINERY SINCE 
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14 CE Hog 
(shown below) 
with flywheel and 
motor all mounted 


on 
structural steel base. 













( MITTS & MERRILL | 
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SAGINAW, 


MICHIGAN 
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and grading so they may know how to 
sell advantageously as individuals to 
the numerous private packing plants 
within the state. Iowans seek a more 
inclusive market news service to em- 
brace cattle, calves, poultry and eggs as 
well as hogs and lambs. At the next ses- 
sion of the legislature a statute will be 
asked which would set up a check-off of 
2c a head of cattle marketed, 1c a hog 
and %c a lamb or sheep for a fund to be 
used “in research on livestock diseases, 
research in new uses for livestock prod- 
ucts, marketing and advertising.” Iowa, 
like many other states, already has a 
check-off on dairy products for advertis- 
ing collected by the state during the 
first two weeks in June each year and 
administered by a dairy commission. A 
similar commission would be set up to 
administer the livestock fund when and 
if the legislature approves. A county 
market-advisor proposal under the state 
college extension service has likewise 
been made in Iowa. 


Terminal Markets 


Contributing to these coming changes 
in methods of livestock marketing is the 
fact that importance of terminal mar- 
kets appears to be fading. Receipts at 
the Chicago stockyards in 1945 at 8,- 
011,664 head (total cattle, calves, sheep, 
lambs and hogs) were the smallest since 
1879, and yet the volume of meat and 
lard produced last year in the United 
States (around 25,000,000,000 pounds) 
was the third largest in history, ex- 
ceeded only in the years 1944 and 1943. 


This was a continuation of a decen- 
tralization trend which started several 
years ago but which was speeded up last 
year by government regulations and 
scarcity of meat animals in relation to 
meat demand and which caused the 
“nearest scales” to be the logical market 
for thousands of producers, with truck- 
ers, in many instances, the logical buy- 
ers or representatives of buyers. 


Decentralization a Fact 


Terminal marketing coops suffered 
financially last year as receipts fell off 
and some may not survive unless termi- 
nals regain their prestige or the selling 
coops go where the volume is moving— 
the country. A few, as in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota are expanding to the 
country. 


The nation now has 3,500 meat pack- 
ing plants and 26,000 other establish- 
ments where livestock is slaughtered 
commercially. Locker plants, at the last 
count, totaled 7,000 in the United States 
with a combined capacity of nearly 
1,000,000,000 lbs., or 4 per cent approxi- 
mately, of the total annual meat produc- 
tion in the country. Country buyers, 
scalpers, concentration yard operators 
and community auctions are numerous. 
Decentralization of the meat packing 
industry is a fact today. 

Those who lament that development 
point with alarm and argue that termi- 
nals still determine prices and the coun- 
try follows suit, with consequent loss to 
producers. Whether this is true or 


partly true is beside the point that 
sweeping changes actually are taking 
place and farmers are getting set to 
adjust to these changes. 

In theory, meat consumers, of course, 
really determine prices of livestock and 
markets only reflect what consumers 
pay. It is true, however, that packers, 
shippers and other buyers long have 
been accustomed to dicker for livestock 
at the low dollar rather than price it in 
relation to costs to consumers. That 
was the natural way so long as pro- 
ducers acquiesced. 


Packers quite a while ago recognized 
farmer discontent with the old method 
of buying at the low dollar and some of 
them have tried out buying on the rail 
by carcass grade. Canada uses that sys- 
tem. It hasn’t spread to any extent in 
this country though. 

I have never investigated how carcass 
grading is working out in the Dominion 
except for a short excursion into On- 
tario southeast of Detroit. On that 
occasion, though, I found a farmer, 
Maurice Cook of Costsworth, who had 
sold 22 hogs two months before and had 
a bonus of $24 coming which he didn’t 
realize until we got to looking over his 
statement of settlement together. 


Mr. Cook’s carelessness? Yes, of 
course, yet it indicated that he didn’t 
much understand the Canadian hog pro- 
gram. 

So maybe the contention that carcass 
grading wouldn’t work well in the 
United States has some merit. I don’t 
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HARRY K. LAX 








NINTH and NOBLE STREETS 
TELETYPEWRITER: PH 215 


ROGERS Co. 









BROKER PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 


1914-1946 


Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
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think farmers really want that system 
but most of them do insist that if we 
are really to develop a middle-of-the- 
road type of hog and avoid grease grief 
when lard again becomes surplus we 
must have some method of rewarding 
the production of such hogs. 

I don’t think the current crop of 
packer buyers ever will do it willingly— 
that is, pay a premium for quality, at 
least not when quality is in ample sup- 
ply. They talk about it but still keep an 
eye on dressing percentages. They con- 
flict with their own provision men who 
ordinarily want hogs with high cut-out 
values; namely a maximum of loin, ham 
and belly and minimum lard and back. 


No, packer buyers don’t change their 
ways any faster than other folks. They 
grew up on dressing percentages and 
that’s how they are—most of them. 
They will continue to buy on weight 
grades as long as they can and sort as 
severely as possible. It seems to be a 
habit. Farmers think it pernicious. 


It can be too bad, too, if we wake up 
some day and find the fats and oils 
_ shortage vanished and lard hogs numer- 
ous—not much seed stock of middle-of- 
the-roaders. 


Intermediate Type Hog 


: I’ll leave it to the experimenters and 

the breed people whether a true and 
lasting intermediate type hog can be de- 
veloped. I know and so do you that a 
heap of valuable work has been done 
along that line. The type has arrived, 


all right. Even the show ring judges 
keep that in mind these days along with 
other influences determining winners. 


It has been said, however, that such 
hogs can’t stand crossing with a corn 
crib—that they will revert to lard type 
if fed corn. Well, we’ve got to have hogs 
that will consume corn or we won’t have 
hogs. Some suggest it means central 
heg seed producers like hybrid corn. I 
can’t visualize such a development quite 
yet but it may be coming. Anything 
can happen these days. I know of one 
seed corn company that is starting to 
work on that already—the production 
of hybrid hog seed stock. Its projects 
will be worth watching. 

Prcebably the problem of getting paid 
for quality production of hogs will be 
solved by a combination of develop- 
ments—the trend toward farmer-owned 
processing and merchandising establish- 
ments, the expansion of killing plants, 
the efforts of breeders and experimen- 
ters and the work of educators. 





Incidentally, possibly our ag colleges 
have been lame.in not really teaching 
farm management. They have courses 
in record keeping and otherwise skirt 
around the subject but I ask you how 
many have courses designed to develop 
judgment? That’s what a farmer must 
have to be a real manager—sound judg- 
ment so he can cope with persons he 
dickers with. That’s what anybody’s 
business needs—sound judgment. Those 
who’ have it make the grade. True, the 








son—or it isn’t, as the case may be. But 
a man could be trained in judgment, 
couldn’t he? I’d like to see some ag col- 
lege really go after that proposition. 
We need 3,000,000 or more good mana- 
gers in agriculture today. 

If we could have that we wouldn’t 
need to worry about preserving the 
family farm with its acknowledged so- 
ciological advantages. I don’t know but 
what we need more men of sound judg- 
ment in other phases of our national 
economy too. 


Catch Up Loose Ends 


What I have attempted to bring out 
here today is that things are happening 
in the livestock industry. And that it be- 
hooves all concerned—packers, produc- 
ers, consumers—to catch up the loose 
ends, providing that government finally 
lets loose of them sometime, and go 
ahead for a greater, grander America. 

We must have livestock out on the 
acres if productive capacity is main- 
tained and we must have meat if the 
vigor and health of the population per- 
sists. Any practice that discourages 
livestock is bad for everybody. Ed Bab- 
cock said a mouthful from this platform 
a year ago when he suggested we turn 
from the ever-normal granary idea to 
the ever-normal refrigerator. 

In winding this up, may I respect- 
fully suggest that for all groups con- 
cerned with the livestock industry, good 
public relations consists in doing some- 
thing, not just saying something. 





capacity for judgment is born in a per- 
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Convention Personalities 








D. W. Rogers, general manager, De- 
troit Packing Co., made the statement 
while attending the convention, that 
their modern rendering department, 
equipment for which was procured over 
a two-year period, will be operating 
within two weeks time. 


The Kaufmann Meat Co., San Jose, 
Calif., is building a modern rendering 
plant, using glass blocks and an air 
exhaust system. The rendering equip- 
ment for the plant, designed by Mario 
J. Ciampi, San Francisco, was supplied 
by The Globe Co., Chicago. Mr. Ciampi 
was also the architect for a new $125,- 
000 building for the Salcedo Meat and 
Livestock Co., Stockton, Calif., to be 
used for hog, beef and sheep kill oper- 
ations. The coolers will have a capaci- 
ty of 150 head of cattle. 


Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland 
seasoning and specialty house, was 
especially well represented at the con- 
vention. The company delegation was 
headed by Ray F. Beerend, president, 
and others from the organization in- 
cluded C. M. Cox, K. G. Potts, G. W. 
Smale, Harry Homer, Jr., W. C. John- 
son, Ivan Potts, A. A. Faflik, A. F. 
Corley, J. A. Jenks, D. L. Gruber and 
C. O. Hurry. All of these gentlemen 


assembled for a picture but this group 
was one of the few that our cameraman 
failed satisfactorily to portray. 

Bill Galloway, of the Arkell Safety 
Bag Co., kept his convention attendance 
record clean by his presence at the 
meeting this year. As always, Bill 
devoted his time in assisting visitors 
with advice on his firm’s products and 
in telling them of new developments in 
store for the future. 

Harold Smith, vice president of John 
E. Smith’s Sons Co., and Mrs. Smith, 
enjoyed their first AMI convention to- 
gether this year. They met many of 


SALES CAR HAS 
NEW COLOR 
SCHEME 


Joseph H. Fritz (left), 
salesman and Roland J. 
Stanton, sales manager, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., stand 
beside the first of the 
company’s sales cars to 
be painted with the red, 
white and blue colors 
which are used on its 
canned meat labels. 
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their industry friends at the firm’s hog. 
pitality suite which proved to be a 
popular spot among conventioneers, Be. 
cause of his many years of experience 
developing and engineering “Buffalo” 
sausage equipment, Smith was able to 
offer visitors able assistance in working 
out their sausage problems. 

Richard Brunetti, manager, Reno 
Rendering Works, has completed plans 
for the erection of a horse slaughter. 
ing unit. Once killing operations are 
under way, it is planned to add a cap- 
ning department. 


E. F. Olszewski, Independent Pack. 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., claimed the 
train ride to the convention to be very 
pleasant—a bit of chatter in the parlor 
car and a bite to eat in the diner and 
he was here. Recently he and Mrs. 
Olszewski made an air trip to Puerto 
Rico where they were handsomely en- 
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tertained by a local commission broker 
in true Puerto Rican style—by the 
whole family from the grandchildren to 
the grandparents. 

F. D. Cummings, manager of the meat 
packing plants of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
stopped at the convention for one day 
to meet old friends, en route to the 
East coast from his headquarters in 
Oakland, Calif. Until a few years ago 
Cummings was associated with John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., in charge 
of packaging and standardization. 

Hollis F. Peck, who has charge of 
public relations for John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia., was among the large 
Morrell delegation attending the meet- 
ing. He was accompanied to Chicago by 
Mrs. Peck and their small daughter. 
Peck has been back with Morrell less 
than a year, after spending several 
years in the U. S. Navy. 

Jack Manion, Milprint, Inc.’s meat 
division expert, was one of the busiest 
men at the meeting. His likable per- 
sonality and ready advice has made him 
and his company many friends among 
members of the packinghouse industry. 

Robert “Bob” Handley, fast moving 
advertising and promotion manager of 
the Sylvania Casing Division, American 
Viscose Co., did everything possible to 
make this year’s meeting a big suczess. 
He was all over the hotel greeting his 
many friends and offering advice and 
helpful packaging and merchandising 
suggestions. 

R. A. Hawley, president of Meat 


Packers Equipment Co., Oakland, Calif., 
attended the convention with Mrs. 
Hawley, and enjoyed every day of the 
proceedings. Hawley proudly displayed 
a photograph of his new plant, which 
will give him larger production facili- 
ties and enable him to render better 
service to the industry. He reports that 
several of his recent new packinfhouse 
developments are being favorably ac- 
cepted by the industry already. 

Congratulations are in order for Fred 
Stothfang, sales manager, Cincinnati 
Butchers’ Supply Co., who became the 
proud father of a baby boy just a week 
before the convention. Mrs. Stothfang 
and the child were reported doing very 
well. 

Mrs. Mellon accompanied her hus- 
band, Joe Mellon, of French Oil Mill 
Machinery Co., to the convention this 
year and enjoyed her visit greatly. 

Lawrence Roeglein was too busy with 
plans for his forthcoming wedding to 
accompany his father, William Roeg- 
lein, president, Roeglein Provision Co., 
San Antonio, Tex., to the convention. 


Walter J. Dill, general superintend- 
ent, Industria Empacadora de Tampico, 
Tampico, Mexico, who attended the 
convention, said that his plant, de- 
signed by Dohm & Nelke, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., is one of the first complete 
packinghouses in Mexico. The firm will 
slaughter cattle, sheep and hogs, oper- 
ate a sausage kitchen, and a rendering 
department, both edible and inedible. 
Dill reports considerable progress in 


consumer acceptance of meat products, 
especially pork, and in the cooperation 
of livestock producers. To improve the 
quality of cattle he has imported Black 
Angus which he is crossing with Brah- 
mas. 


D. E. Nebergall, president, D. E. Neb- 
ergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore., who re- 
ceived his 50-year service button sev- 
eral years ago and made the presenta- 
tion of gold and silver buttons this year, 
says that he is looking forward to the 
day when he will be eligible for a 75- 
year award. He hopes to be instrumen- 
tal in designing a 75-year service but- 
ton, incorporating a diamond “which 
will sparkle like a headlight.” 


J. V. Jamison, jr., president of Jami- 
son Cold Storage Door Co., Haggers- 
town, N. J., was missed by his many 
friends at the convention this year. 
Jamison has missed only three AMI 
meetings in 35 years. His reason for 
not attending this year was that he 
was drafted by the National Baseball 
Commission to act as an official at the 
little world series between Louisville 
and Montreal. 


Two guys from Milwaukee, A. F. 
Jaumann, sales manager of Leland 
Chemical Co., and Norman Gross, sales 
engineer of Paul Lewis Laboratories, 
spent considerable time on the con- 
vention floor and in the rooms answering 
questions on their company products 
asked by their many packer friends. 


J. R. Lostro, well known electronics 
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engineer of Sperti, Inc., Cincinnati, O., 
was again on hand at the convention. 
Lostro is widely known for his part in 
the development of electronic systems 
in coolers and processing rooms. 

H. D. Chickering, popular promotion 
supervisor of the cellophane division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemurs & Co., Inc., 
was on hand and was frequently seen 
in conversation with packer friends in- 
terested in keeping informed on the 
latest du Pont developments. 

One of the familiar figures at AMI 
conventions—T. Henry Foster, chair- 
man of the board of John Morrell & 
Co., Ottumwa, Ia.—was absent from 
the meeting for the first time in several 
years, and was missed by his many 
friends. Because of the illness of Mrs. 
Foster, he was unable to attend. Mr. 
Foster served as chairman of the board 
of the Institute in 1944 and 1945. 


The Consolidated Beef & Provision 
Co. of Baltimore, Md., was represented 
by three Salganik brothers and W. 
Xander, who told of the new three- 
story brick plant addition nearing com- 
pletion. It has cream glazed tile in- 
terior and will cost about $150,000 in- 
eluding a new $40,000 boiler room with 
a new 150-h.p. boiler with automatic 
oil burner. Enlarged facilities are pork 
cutting and canning departments, beef 
coolers and beef boning room, requir- 
ing another 50-ton York refrigeration 
compressor. Normal production will be 
doubled, Xander said, to 500,000 lbs. a 
week, when building is completed. 


J. Medina, of Fernandez & Medina, 
Havana, Cuba, Cuban representative 
for the Cudahy Packing Co., was happy 
about the mild weather in Chicago at 
convention time. He said that hot 
weather is his forte and put in a boost 
for Cuba as a wonderful place to live 
and one of the most beautiful countries 
in the world. S. R. Boykin, of the lard 
department of Cudahy at Chicago, who 
was with Mr. Medina at the meeting, 
backed up that statement with firsthand 
knowledge gained from a trip to Cuba 
last spring. 

Attending the convention together 
again this year were Dick Holman, 
president of the Fort Worth Dressed 
Beef Co., Joe Guminski, owner of the 
Superior Meat Co., and Joe Bowlin, 
representative for the Toledo Scale Co., 
all of Fort Worth. Perhaps it’s because 
they hail from Texas that they seem 
to prefer staying away from the bustle 
and activity of the Loop. This year they 
were at the Windermere East and 
claim they had to hasten the departure 
of Bob Burns in order to occupy their 
suite when they arrived in Chicago on 
Saturday. 


H. P. Dugdale, president, Dugdale 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo., spoke en- 
thusiastically about plans for enlarging 
and modernizing his plant. Although 
construction has already started, Mr. 
Dugdale said that it probably will be 
three or four months before they will 
be able to get all the equipment they 
need. When completed, he expects to 





have one of the smoothest operating 
beef killing plants in the country. 


Not many OPA representatives were 
seen at the convention, but John Boyle, 
who is in charge of meats for OPA for 
a six-state region with headquarters jp 
Dallas, Tex., took in the entire conven. 
tion, as he has done for a number of 
years. He has been with the price 
agency almost four years and says his 
skin has become tough so that he is no 
longer “uncomfortable” in packer 
groups. “After all, I don’t make the 
regulations, and I am there to help 
packers if I can,” he said. As soon as 
his job with OPA is over Boyle plans 
to go into business for himself. He was 
with Armour and Company at Dallas 
for 17 years prior to going with the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Mario J. Ciampi, San Francisco archi- 
tect, this year attended his first AMI 
convention to make the acquaintance 
of meat packers and equipment manu- 
facturers. 


Lawrence Forster, secretary, Fuhr- 
man & Forster Co., Chicago, attended 
the safety and training sessions of the 
convention and expressed amazement 
at the large turnout. 


First-timers, who came all the way 
across country from San Francisco, 
Calif., to attend their initial convention, 
included John Cariani, general manager 
of Cariani Sausage Co., San Francisco, 
and M. J. Borelli, president, M. J. Borel- 
li & Co., San Francisco. 
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OPA Beef Advisory 
Group Asks Cattle 


and Beef Decontrol 


HE OPA beef industry advisory 
committee announced this week that 
it had filed with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture a petition to decontrol cattle and 
calves and food and feed products proc- 
essed or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from cattle and calves. 
(This weekend it appeared possible 
that there would be some drastic change 
in the meat situation. It is reported that 
Secretary Anderson may be pressing for 
the removal of all meat price controls.) 
A spokesman for the committee said 
that the committee believed that, under 
the evidence filed in support of the de- 
control petition, it will be the duty of 
the Secretary to order removal of all 
ceilings from cattle and calves and de- 
rivative food and feed products for the 
current marketing season which began 
October 1, 1946 and ends September 30, 
1947. 


Review History of Act 


The petition states that the extension 
of the Price Control Act passed last 
summer directs the decontrol of a com- 
modity “when the supply equals or ex- 
ceeds requirements for the current mar- 
keting season regardless of what might 
happen to the price.” The petition re- 
views the legislative history of the Act 
in detail and shows that Congress in- 
tended that a product should be decon- 
trolled when the current supply equals 
or exceeds the supply for a representa- 
tive period before the war. 

The petition points out that the term 
“requirements” must relate to some defi- 
nite quantitative standard, otherwise it 
is meaningless and there is no standard 
for decontrol. It says that “if the ad- 


ministrative agencies can qualify ‘re- 
quirements’ by adding ‘at reasonable 
prices’ or ‘June 30, 1946 ceiling prices 
plus subsidies’ practically any agricul- 
tural commodity could be ruled to be 
‘in short supply’ indefinitely.” 

The evidence set forth in the petition 
shows that Congress intended that an 
agricultural commodity should be free 
from controls where the estimated pro- 
duction for the current marketing sea- 
son equals or exceeds production in the 
prewar period. 

The petition further shows that “the 
number of head on ranches and farms” 
is the determining factor of the supply 
of the commodity. If an ample supply 
of cattle and calves is in existence, the 
commodity is not in short supply. 


Report Excess Cattle 


The petition contains official U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures which 
establish that the supply of cattle is in 
excess of requirements for the current 
marketing season. It shows that there 
were 80,000,000 cattle on farms last 
January and that these cattle have not 
been liquidated, and that numbers of 
all beef cattle on farms are 34 per cent 
above the 15-year prewar base period of 
1925-1939. 


The supply of beef and veal per 
person in the current marketing year 
will be at least 20 per cent above re- 
quirements, or 72.5 lbs. per capita com- 
pared with 60.6 lbs. in the 15-year pre- 
war period, according to the committee’s 
petition. 

In addition to these liberal supplies 
of cattle and beef, the petition shows 
that total livestock numbers are “sub- 
stantially in excess of numbers in the 
base period,” and that total meat pro- 
duction in the current marketing year 
will be at least 21,000,000,000 Ibs. which 
will provide a per capita supply “fully 
15 per cent above requirements” for all 
meat. 





AMENDMENT 75, RMPR 169 











The Office of Price Administration 
has issued Amendment 75 to RMPR 169 
which increases the prices for veal car- 
casses and wholesale cuts of Choice 
and Good grades. ‘No changes are made 
in prices for any grades of veal other 
than Choice and Good grades. The 
order is effective October 7. 


New Zone 4 prices (base prices) for 
Choice and Good veal carcasses and 
wholesale cuts (appearing as a part of 
the table in paragraph (d) (2) of Sec- 
tion 1364.467 of RMPR 169), as speci- 
fied in the new amendment, are as fol- 
lows: 


Choice or AA Good or A 

(i) Carcass, hide on, 57 

to 170 Ibs. ......... $23.75 $22.45 
(ii) Carcass, hide on, over 

170 to 315 Ibs....... 23.25 21,95 
(iii) Carcass, hide on, 

under 57 Ibs........ 22.75 21.45 
(iv) Carcass or side, hide 

off, 50 to 275 Ibs.... 24.05 22.75 
(v) Carcass or side, hide 

off, under 50 Ibs... .. 23.05 21.75 
(vi) Foresaddle or 

forequarter ........ 21.50 20.50 
(vii) Kosher foresaddle or 

forequarter ........ 22.25 21.25 
(vill) Hindsaddle or 

hindquarter ........ 27.00 25.25 
(ix) Loin, double or 

GEREED cccccecssocce 26.25 24.25 
(x) Legs or leg......... 27.50 25.75 


It is known that the amendment pro- 
vides proportionate increases in prices 
of fabricated and other veal cuts of 
Choice and Good grades. The amend- 
ment also includes a revision of the 
definition of “ground beef patties,” 
which provides that such patties may 
weigh up to 4 ozs. 


PREVENTING TIRE WEAR 


When truck wheels are out of align- 
ment, says the B. F. Goodrich Co., for- 
ward motion of the car produces a con- 
tinuous braking effect which, in extreme 
cases, may result in tire wear at ten 
times the normal rate. 
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22 NORTH 17th ST. 


* * 





WASHINGTON, D. 1S 


ROANOKE, VA. 
458- 11th St, & 317 E.C 


campbell Ave. 














Wilmington Provision Company 
Slaughterers of 
CATTLE - HOGS - LAMBS - CALVES 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














* FOR PACKING PLANT . 
EQUIPMENT... 
* CANNED FOODS BEFORE AND 
AFTER COOKING 
H rd Machi money e 
° inp hour ‘Geesing poobleme. sone 
© Satisfy Federal Inspection. 
@ Write for detailed information. 


HOWARD 


MACHINES 
for MECHANICAL 
CLEANING 
& DRYING 














HOWARD ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


22452 BUCK ST. CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 


















MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 
Chicago 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
+Carcass Beef 


Week ended 
Oct. 10, 1946 





per Ib. 
Steer, hfr., choice, all wts. -2480 
Steer, bfr., good, all wts..... .2350 
Steer, hfr., com., all wts..... -1805 
Steer, bfr., utility, all wts... 1605 
Cow, commervial, all wts..... 1805 
Cow, canner and cutter....... 1330 
Hindquarters, choice ......... 2750 
Forequarters, choice ......... 2235 
Cow, hdq., commercial........ 1930 
Cow, foreq., commercial..... 1705 
+Beef Cuts 


Steer, hfr., sh. loin, choice... 
Steer, bfr., sh. loin, g 
Steer, hfr., sh. loin, com 
Steer, hfr., sh. loin, util ° 
Cow, sh. loin, COM..cccccccece 
Cow, sh. loin, util............ 
Steer, hfr., round, choice...... 
Steer, hfr., round, good....... 
Steer, hfr., rd., commercial... 
Steer, hfr., rd., utility........ 
Steer, hfr., loin, choice....... 
Steer, hfr., loin, good......... 
Steer, hfr., loin, commercial... 
Cow, loin, commercial...... ee 
Cow, loin, utility............. 
Cow, round, commercial....... 
Cow, round, utility........... 
Steer, hfr., rib, choice........ 
Steer, bfr., rib, good 

Steer, hfr., rib, commercial... 
Steer, hfr., rib, utility........ 
Cow, rib, commercial......... 
CO, Bem, GETET occ cccccccoces 
Steer, bfr., sir., choice........ 
Steer, hfr., sir., good.. ° 
Steer, hfr., sir., com. 
Steer, hfr., cow flank.. 
Cow, sirloin, commercial ° 
Cow, sirloin, util............. 
Steer, hfr., flank steak........ 
Cow, flank steak......-.++..5.. 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., choice.. 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., good... 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., com.... 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., utility... 
Cow, reg. chk., commercial.... 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., choice.. 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., gd..... 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., com.... 
Steer, hfr., c. c. chk., utility.. 

















Cow, c. c. chk., commercial... 

Steer, hfr., foreshank......... 

Cow, foreshank .......csccees 5 
Steer, hfr., brisket, choice.... .1730 
Steer, hfr., brisket, good...... 1730 
Steer, hfr., brisket, com...... .1530 
Steer, hfr., brisket, utility.... .1530 
Cow, brisket, commercial..... -1530 
Steer, hfr., back, choice...... -2655 
Steer, hfr., back, good.. .2490 
Cow back, commercial........ -1905 


Steer, hfr. arm chuck, choice.. 





Steer, hfr. arm chuck, good... ai 
Cow arm chuck, commercial... .1730 
Steer, hfr. sh. pl., gd. & ch... .1455 
Steer, hfr. sh. pl., com. & util. .1380 
Cow short plate, commercial.. .1380 


Quot. on beef items include per- 


mitted additions for zone 5, plus 25c 
per cwt. for local del. 

+Veal—Hide on 
Choice Carcass .......seeeeeee -2050 
Good CRFCAED 2. cccccccccccccce -1950 
Choice saddles ........++se00+ -2325 





HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


BEEF - VEAL + PORK - LAMB 
HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 


Boston, Mass, 
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+Veal prices include permitted ad- 
dition for Zone 5, 25c per cwt. for 
double wrapping and 25c per cwt. for 
delivery. 









*Beef Products 
BOERS ccccccccoccescccseeoecoes ™% 
BOONTON, GED Gi cccccccocececsecs 15% 
Tongues, fresh or froz........... 22% 
Tongues, can., fresh or froz...... 16% 
Sweet breads ...........++ +02 22d% 
Ox-tails, under % Ib. -- 8% 
Tripe, scalded .... ~- 4% 
Tripe, cooked ....... -» 8% 
Livers, unblemished ............. 23% 
PED ccccneceesccescedeoccses 11% 
*Veal and Lamb Products 

BGEES ccccesccccesccoccs sees 9% 
Calf Livers, Type A... . 49% 
Sweetbreads, Type A...........- 89% 
EMD CORGEES cc ccccccccceccccce 15 

*Prices carlot and loose basis. For 
lots under 500 Ibs. d $0.625. For 
packing in shipping containers, add 
per cwt.: in 5 Ib. container (sweet- 


breads, brains & cutlets only) $2.00. 


The National 


**Lamb 
Choice lambs ....cccccccesces 
Good lambs ........eeeeeeeene » 
Commercial lambs ............ 2685 
Choice hindsaddle .......... .B6RE 
Good hindsaddle .......... - 8310 
Choice fores .....eeseeeeeeees .2060 
SOOG GOTED cccccoccecccesscces 2635 
Hotel rack® ........+eeeeeeees 4110 

**Mutton 
Choice and Good sheep........ 15g 
Commercial sheep ............ -140 
Choice and Good saddles...... 885 
Commercial saddles .......... -17% 
Choice and Good fores........ 1188 
Commercial fores ............ 
Mutton legs, choice........... .2085 
Mutton loins, choice.......... .1680 


**Quot. on lamb and mutton are for 
Zone 5 and include 10c for stockip 
ette, plus 25c per cwt. for del. 


Fresh Pork and Pork Product 


Reg. pork loins, und. 12 Ibs...... 29 
PICBIED oc ccccccccccsccccccccece 20g 
Tenderloins, 10-lb. cartons....... 40 
Tenderloins, loose ...........++.. 88 
Skinned shldrs., bone in... 22 







Spareribs, under 3 Ibs. 
Boston butts, 3/8 lbs. 


Boneless butts, c. t. +294 
Neck Domes ....c-cccceccsesssees 5 

Pigs’ feet ...ccccccccceseecerees 5 

KIGMOyS 2. cccccccccccccccccccces 104 
Livers, unblemished ............ 134 
Brain ...cccescccceccessessccece 114 
BREE wccccccccvcccccccoscecoesse 64 
Snouts, lean out... .....-..eeeeee 6y 
Snouts, lean in.......ccccscccces ™% 
TONED co cccccccccccccccccccccces 8% 
Chitterlings .....ccccccccccscces 8% 
Tidbits, hind feet........+....06 8% 


Prices on small lots and loose basis 


WHOLESALE SMOKED 


MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14/18 Ibs., 
parchment paper .........-+++. 
Fancy skinned hams, 14/18 Ibs., 
parchment paper ........+s+s0. 
Fancy trim, brisket off, bacon, 
8 Ib. down, wrap........--.+0 
Square cut seedless bacon, 8 Ib. 
GOWN, WEED 22. .ccccccccccscece 26% 
Beef sets, smoked..........+0+++ 35 
Insides, D Grade..........+++. 364 
Outsides, D Grade...........+- 384 
Knuckles, D Grade...........- 33 


Quotations on pork items are small 
lot, loose, wrapped, f.o.b. —_- 
subject to OPA quantity differen 


VINEGAR PICKLED 


PRODUCTS 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl.........- $19.75 
Regular tripe, 200-lb. bbl...... 26.50 
Honey, tripe, 200-lb. bbl....... 30.50 


Ceilings set under RMPR 148 and 
MPR 398, Zone 5, for small lots, no 
packaging or delivery additions in- 
cluded. 


BARRELED PORK AND 
BEEF 


Clear fat back pork: 
70- 


100-125 pieces .....--+++++++ 
Clear plate pork, 25-35 pieces.. 
Brisket pork .. 
Plate, beef, 200-Ib. bbis........ 
Ex. plate beef, 200 lb. bbis.... 


eesyeet 
S22=e222 


Quot. on pork items are for carilots, 
Chicago zone, under RMPR 148, and 
for beef under RMPR 169. 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS 


Small lots, Chgo. zone, loose basis, 
under various ceiling orders. 








Reg. pork trim, (50% fat)....--+ 184 
Sp. lean pork trim, 85%....-++++ 23% 
Ex. lean pork trim, 95%....-----90% 
Pork cheek meat........+++-+++" 18% 
Pork livers, unblemished......--- 184 
Boneless bull meat.......--+++ 1986 
Boneless chucks .......++-+++ 180 
Shank meat ........--e0e00008 re 
Beef trimmings J 
Dressed canners .. .. 18 
Dressed cutter cows..... 4 
Dressed bologna bulls..... A 
Pork tongues........+-++- ee 
Boneless veal .......--+++++:" 19 
Skinned neck, back, ham and 
shoulder fat .........-+-++* 138 
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DRY SAUSAGE VEGETABLE OILS 
ecCervelat, dry, in hog bungs..... White, deodorized, summer oil, 
OTHUTINGET «occ eee eeecececeeees 32 in tank cars, del’d Chicago. .15.13 
OPAFMCT «cece eececcccecceceeees 2 Yellow, deodorized, salad or win- 
*jlolsteiner 42 terized oil, in tank cars, del’d 
*p. C. Salami, semi-dry........ 55% GED oun canpasennnescesene 15.51 | 
ep. C. Salami, comi-éry. beetnewad 33%  Deodorized and bleached soybean 
Genoa style Salami............. 64% oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
epepperonl ...eeeeecceeesceneces 52% WOON  .o.0206960006000000886% mo | s 
*portadella, semi-dry ........... 20% Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills..12% | 
8210 Cappienle (eooweB) wcccccccccess 43% Deodorized and bleached peanut | 
3060 PNUD ccccccccsccccccececese 38 oil, del’d Chicago............. 15.49 
2885 
3685 
Se - LARD . 
7 {DOMESTIC SAUSAG Prime Steam, tierces......... 18.30b. | 
4110 (Quotations cover Type 2, except Prime Steam, loose........... 17.30b. } 
where otherwise noted.) MW TARE cccccccsvcccceccees 17.25b. | 
1585 Pork saus., beg coatnes <ype 1. a — _— 
. k saus u WO Becocsccce 26 ; 
-1410 Sreahfurte. = ay ~ pe + -20% acme holesale Prices * Can we help you plan the 
: rankfurts, in hog casings.......2 448 | H ‘ 
= iienn. natural —- cogeccece 24% my | ey See. 19.05 | packaging for your new prod- 
° logna, — casings........ 23% Pattie sand teseen fah e | 
7 —— one. fr., | casings seeee 23% my oe. — Konan 19.55 | ucts 7 restyle and modern- 
. Smkd. liver saus hog bungs....25% Leaf 1 » H H 
- 1660 Bracnechweis., sewed bungs. .. . + 28% poy bey an Pati 19.30 | ize the eee of your pres- 
schweig., other bungs 25 ° 
n are for SEEM GhGeEE 2. ccareccceee so | Mamural. Garces, fob, pepe ent product? . . . Our Designers 
8 New Eng., natural casings... 39 Stand . me H 
el. Minced lunch, natural casings... 28 tandard Shortening, tierces, =| | are on much forward work 
*Tongue and blood. .......+++++- 62 Standard Shortening, tierces, on Foldin ip- 
'roducts eBlood sausage «.-.+.+.0-++0+-+. 38% ae oa et 16.85 | , r g Cartons and Ship 
cere ceecescceseseeeseseeee Hydrog. Shortening, ti | i 
2 DUNGMMMED concsacccceecccess ek | ged ping Containers even though 
<a 20 Hydrog: Shortening, tierces eaee' 4 material shortages unfortunate- 
oe Sausage manufacturers’ sales to DUD) ws eeeeeereeeeeereres 5.58 
ee me o. — and purveyors of meals for ly prevent us at the moment 
pooee 19 5. Quotations include all per- ° ‘ 
— 25 nitted additions. SAUSAGE CASINGS from seeking new business. 
Bibbs *Individual sellers’ ceiling (F, 0. B. Chicago) | 
ooee 19% (Prices = to manufacturers HUMMEL & DOWNING co. 
peoee of sausage.) 
poe el BK 
Beef casings: MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
em OLEOMARGARINE Domestic rounds, 1 1% to 
y » 180 pack...... 22 5 | 
all $ Tatee Gomeetic, vegetable. 20 mK - ee acts @2 WASTE PAPER IS A VITAL RAW MATERIAL... SAVE IT... 
> 8% White animal fat........ 19% 1% in., 140 pack......35 @38 
ae 8y Water churned pastry.... 18 Export rounds, wide, 
me 8\ Milk churned pastry...... 19 over 1% im........... 5 @49 | 
Vegetable type ........+.+- 20 Export rounds, medium, 
ose basis Bee OB Bee Bev esceseccs 31 @33 
Export rounds, narrow, 
KED Bae BB. GUE. ccscccese 33 @35 | 
SEEDS AND HERBS No. 1 weasands, 22 in. up 7 @ 8 
No. 1 weasands, 24 in. up 9 @10 
Ground No. 2 weasands......... 5 @ 6 | 
Whole for Saus No. 2 Ws se cesnvesenn 10 @12 
Caraway seed ........ 31 38 i sewing, 1% @ 1.50@1.75 | 
Cominos seed ......... 44 4B | BR, cccccccccccescces 5 7 
Mustard ed., fey. yel.. 25 a *Middle, om, wide, | S M O Y M O T J N jas N 
American .......... 23 ae ont.” gpasrroakonte 1.65@1.85 | K T I 
Marjoram, Chilean .... 14 19 ddles, o ect, extra, | 
DE wisspecennees 15 18 me) 2% -~ jheewenees 1.75@1.95 | BRAND 
es, select, extra, | 
ee Oh Oe ans 0s 1.75@2.00 | SWEET RED AND GREEN 
Dried or salted bladders, 
SPICES per piece: | 
12-15 in. wide, flat...... 10 @12 | 
smal) ° . > 
"Chica (Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales.) yt ~ — oe coocee ; @ ; 
terentiais Whole Ground Pap SR. WHER, ENE. ..00e @ in S Bri 
Allspice, prime ....... 28 32 Pork casings: | in alt rine 
ED DE deskescnens 29 33 - narrow, 29 mm. & | 0@2.80 
Lay Pe 20 23 Narrow medium, 20@32 °° DICED IN BARRELS & KEGS OR 
$19.75 Ginger, Jum., unbl.... 23 27 TM, oe we cee eersceeess 2.40@2.50 & HULLS GLASS PACKED GALLONS 
** rom SE Shénkbissnces 2% 27 Medium, 32@35 mm.....2.00@2.10 
** 30.50 Mace, fey. Randa..... = wi Spe. medium, 35@38 mm.1.75@1.80 
coos East Indies ........ : oe Wide, 38@43 mm........ 1.95@2.05 Growers « Processors e Manufacturers « Packers 
R 148 and West Indies ........ i.7% Extra wide, 43 mm...... 1.75@1.90 
Tl lots, no Mustard flour, fey..... 34 Export DUNES ...--.0ees 20 @24 
~ Memes Ps 8 Nate oe 22 Large prime bungs...... 18 @20 a M e 
West India Nutmeg... 90 Medium prime bungs..... 13 @15 e 
Paprika. Spanish ..... 55 iniadies’ net — vetees = ox 
ND epper, Cayenne ...... 60 » DOF BOC. weer eees - 
A REID Roccccccscee 70 *South American product. All other 611 S. BROADWAY « BOX 505 « KNOXVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
Pepper, Packers ...... 85 prices listed are domestic casings. ' 




















=|| EARLY & MOOR, INC. 


Sheep, Hog and Beef Casings 


BOSTON 13, MASS. 





= 
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Finer Flavor trom the Land O'Corn/ 
Black Hawk Hams and Bacon 
Pork: Beef + Veal * Lamb 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY, Waterloo, lowa 





MARKET PRICES ec York 











THEE. KAHN’SSONSCoO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


‘AMERICAN BEAUTY’’ 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Offices 
BOSTON 9—P. G. Gray Co., 148 State St. 
CLEVELAND 15—Fred L. Sternheim, 801 Caxton Bidg. 
NEW YORK 14—Herbert Ohl, 441 W. 13th St. 
PHILADELPHIA 6—Earl McAdams, 204 Walnut Place 
WASHINGTON 4—Clayton P. Lee, 515 11th St., S. W. 














Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams — Bacon — Sausages — Lard —Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC. — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















CANNING MACHINERY 
FRUITS~-VEGETABLES-FISH-Erc. 


nf DRAT TTT: . 
EHYDRA NG EQUIPMEN 


A.K.ROBINS & CO.INC. BALTIMORE,.MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 













DRESSED BEEF CARCASSES SMOKED MEATS 
° Reg. hams, under 14 lbs oooee 
City Dressed Reg. hams, 14/18 lbs.. ‘ae 
Steer, heifer, choice.......... .2605 Reg. hams, over 18 lbs. +++ 26% 
Steer, heifer, good............ .2475 Skd. hams, under 14 lbs......... 30% 
Steer, heifer, commercial...... .1980  Skd. hams, 14/18 lbs............ 30 
Steer, heifer, utility.......... .1730 Skd. hams, over 18 lIbs.......... 29 
Cow, commercial ...........+. -1930 Picnics, bone in.........-eeeees, 26 
—_——_—- Bacon, 8/12 IbS8.........-+e+000. 274% 
The above quotations do not include Bacon, 12/16 Ibs..........+++... 25% 
charges for koshering but do include Beef tongues, light.............. 31 
50c per ewt. for delivery. Beef tongues, heavy............. 31 
KOSHER BEEF CUTS DRESSED HOGS 
Steer, heifer, fore, choice..... .2570 Hogs, gd. & ch., hd. on, If. fat in 
Steer, hfr., tri., choice........ 2465 Oct. 11: 
Steer, hfr., tri., good......... .2370 Under 80 Ib8......++-+eeeeees $24.84 
Steer, hfr., tri., commercial... .1970 81 to 99 1bS........-e- eee 23.65 
Steer, hfr., tri., utility........ 1845 100 to 119 Ibs......----+-+++++ 22.61 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., choice... .2920 120 to 136 Ibs.........++++++- 22.17 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., good.... .2855 137 to 153 Ibs... .....---..6-- 21.87 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., Se OP EE Ecc cccecececooses 21.72 
NOD vacacesesipecacs .2170 172 to 188 Ib8......+-++-00++s 21.57 
Steer, hfr., reg. chk., utility.. .1970 189 to 213 Ibs......-.--+++++. 21.50 
Above quot. include permitted add. DRESSED VEAL 
for Zone 9, plus $1.50 per cwt. for . 
koshering plus 50c per cwt. for loc. Hide off 
del. Choice, 50@275 Ibs............ 2243 
Steer, hfr., rib, choice........ .3080 Good, 50@275 lbs............-. .2148 
Steer, hfr., rib, good......... -2915 Commercial, 50@275 lbs....... -1943 
Steer, hfr., rib, commercial... .2280 Utility, 50@275 Ibs........... .1748 
Steer, hfr., rib, utility........ -2030 —— 
Steer, hfr., loin, choice........ .3630 Quot. are for zone 9 and include 
Steer, hfr., loin, good......... .3415 50c for del. An additional %c per 
Steer, hfr., loin, commercial... .2480 ewt. permitted if wrapped in stock- 
Steer, hfr., loin, utility....... -2155 inette. 
Above prices are for Zone 9, plus DRESSED SHEEP AND 
50c per cwt. for del. Additions for LAMBS 
kosher cuts, where permitted, are 
not included in prices. Lamb, choice ......+.++eeee5+ -3385 
a good ... eagsasersnrnens 3235 
Lamb, commercial .........-- ° 
FRESH PORK outs Mutton, good & choice........ -1710 
Western Mutton, utility & cull......... 1485 
Pork loins, fresh, 12 lbs. dn...... 30% qu 
Shoulders, regular ..........++.. 22 Quotations are for Zone 9 dressed 
Butts, regular 3/8 lbs....:...... 26% and stockinetted. 
ey > under 14 lIbs..... 24 
ams, skinned fresh, under 
BP. Wilh seansecccecevessecceses 26 FANCY MEATS 
Picnics, fresh, bone in........... 22 Tongues, Type A.....-.++s++e00s 23% 
Pork trimmings, ex. lean........ 32 Sweetbreads, beef, Type A...... 24% 
Pork trimmings, regular......... 19% Sweetbreads, veal, Type A....... 41% 
Spareribs, medium ............+. 18% Beef kidmeys .......--eeeeeeeeee 12% 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12...21% Lamb fries, per IbD......+++++++++ 29% 
City LAvera, beef ....cscccccccccccces 26% 
Pork loins, fr., 10/12 Ibs........ 32% Oxtails, under % Ib......-.+++++ o% 
Shoulders, regular ...........+.. 23% ————— 
Butts, boneless, C. T............. 32 Prices 1. c. 1. and loose basis for 
Hams, regular, under 14 Ibs...... 24 zone 9. For lots under 500 Ibs., add 
Hams, sknd., under 14 Ibs........ 2 $0.625. 
PEED, BERS BR. ccccccccceccocas 23 ’ 
Pork trim, ex. lean.........2se06 32° BUTCHERS’ FAT 
POC GE, SHEEP sc ccccccccccess 19% Gham EOE .ccccccccccces $3.25 per cwt. 
Spareribs, medium ..........+.+.+ 19% Breast fat ....cccccccee 4.25 per ewt. 
Boston butts, 3/8 Ibs............ 28 Edible suet ........++- 4.75 per ewt. 
Bellies, sq. cut, seedless, 8/12...21% Inedible suet ........++. 4.75 per ewt. 





CHICAGO PROVISION SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for the week ended Octo- 
ber 5, 1946: 


Week Previous Year 

Oct. 5 week ago 
Cured meats, pounds ............... 6,117,000 5,876,000 10,926,000 
Fresh meats, pounds............... 13,151,000 11,931,000 39,231,000 
BE, DOES cc kcccscenssiwesciease 40,000 260,000 141,000 








ARNOLD VAN HESSEN 


80 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Representing S. Van Hessen & Son Ltd. 
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Rotterdam (Holland) 


Buyer of All Kinds of 


CASINGS 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 


CASH PRICES 


CARLOT TRADING LOOSE BASIS 
F.0.B. CHICAGO OR CHICAGO 
BASIS 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1946 
REGULAR HAMS 


Fresb or Frozen 8.P. 
B10 ...cccece 22% 22% 
10-12 ... e006 22 22% 
$D-14 ..cccccce 22 22% 
94-26 2. cccccee 21% 22 
BOILING HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
16-18 ....cceee 21% 22 
WED ccccoscce 20% 21 
WER ccccvccee % 21 
SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
10-12 ....-s000 24% 24% 
WW4E ccccccce 24% 24% 
14-16 ...ccccee 23% 24 
SEED oc cccccce 23% 24 
18-20 ...22000. 22% 23 
Pe 22% 23 
OS eo 22% 23 
24-26 22 23 
ED cvcccccee 22 23 
W-UP .oeseeee 22 23 
PICNICS 
Fresh or Frozen 8.P. 
% 
20% 
20% 
20% 
Ye 





Short shank %c over. 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut Seedless) 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 

Under 8....... 20% 21% 

ececvecoe 20 21% 

BB-BS cccccccce 18% 19% 

BPE acceseces 18 19% 

BOBS wccccccce 17% 18% 

D.S. BELLIES 

Clear Rib 

BBG wcccccces 17% 17% 

BEE oveccvess 17% 17% 

PD 6insss000 17% 17% 

30-35 ......... 17% 17% 
SED ccccccccs 17% 17 
GED ccccccese 17% 17 

GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 
ba $0000 040606000 2sete60gn6e 17 
MED sccceccoccetrescecesecees 17 
Be GS Ge 00 00:00 6:60:60:54000050% 17 
FAT BACKS 

Green or Frozen Cured 

O B ccccccces 14% 14% 

ODD cccccccce 14% 14% 

10-18 .ccccccce 144% 14% 
BPB6 ccccccce 14% 15 
BOBS cccccccce 14% 15 
BEES cccccccce 15% 15 
BPE cocccccce 15% 15 

BOSS ccesccvess 15% 15% 


OTHER D.S. MEATS 


Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Regular plates. 13% 13% 
Clear plates... 12% 12 
Jowl butts.... ise 12 
Square jowls.. 13% 14% 





EASTERN FERTILIZER 
MARKETS 
New York, Oct, 9, 1946 


No trading was reported 
the past few days in animal 
by-products due to the small 
production. It is reported that 
some South American export 
permits have been received 
by some of the importers. 
These export permits have 
been held up several months, 
but the prices are far above 
the U.S. ceiling prices. Fer- 
tilizer manufacturers are still 
short of a number of raw 
materials and are having 
great difficulty in obtaining 
them. 


Watch the Classified Ad- 
vertisements page for bar- 
gains in equipment. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 


er sulphate, bulk, per 
.0.b. production point. .$30. 

Blood, dried 16% per unit.. 5. 
per unit of ammonia plus 
$7.50 per ton. 

*Unground fish scrap, dried, 
60% protein nominal f.o.b 
Fish Factory, per unit....... 

Soda nitrate, per net ton, bulk, 
ex-vessel Atlantic and Gulf 


Bs 


BOTED cosccsccescovccccersses 35.50 
2S See, CRB. cwccoccvecces 37.90 
in 100-Ib. bags...........-+.. 38.50 


Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% 
ammonia, 10% B. P. L. 


BEES cccccccccccccccccccces nominal 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10- 
12% ammonia, bulk......... 5.53 


per unit of ammonia plus 
$7.50 per ton. 


Phosphates 
Bone meal, steam, 3 and 50 
bags, per ton, f.o.b. works. .$55.00 
Bone meal, raw, 44%% and 50%, 
in bags, per ton, f.o.b. works. 60.00 
Superphosphate. bulk, f.o.b. 
Baltimore, 19% per unit..... -70 


Dry Rendered Tankage 
45/50% protein, unground, $1.25 per 
unit of protein plus $7.50 per ton. 

*Plus $7.50 per ton. 








in name... 
high = in fact! 


HYGRADE FOOD, PRODUCTS CORP. 


a a 


+ snail - 





WESTERN OUTLET FoR 
PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS... 


We are in the market for your products . . 
beef, pork, veal, lamb, smoked meats, ham, 


bacon, sausage, dairy products, etc. Inquiries 
invited. 


Dry and cold storage facilities available. 


Exporters to the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines and the Orient. 


M.J.BORELLI & CO. 


185 LOMBARD ST., SAN FRANCISCO Ii, CALIF. 



































Wicttiam EISENSTADT 


Buyer and Exporter 
TALLOW and GREASE 


All Grades and Descriptions 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., (Board of Trade Bldg.) CHICAGO 4, ILL. + Cable Address: IRONTOW 
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Y-PRODUCIS—FATS—OILS 





USDA Predicts 3 
Per Cent Drop in 


Fats, Oils Output 


RODUCTION of fats and oils from 

domestic materials probably will be 
moderately smaller in the 12 months be- 
ginning October, 1946, than a year 
earlier. Output is tentatively forecast 
at 8,600,000,000 lbs., about 200,000,000 
Ibs. less than the 8,800,000,000 lbs. pro- 
duced in the 12 months ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1946, the Department of Agri- 
culture states in its forecast for the 
coming year. 

Lard production in the next 12 
months will be mainly determined by 
the size of the 1946 spring and fall pig 
crop. The spring pig crop was indicated 
to be 1 per cent larger than a year 
earlier; consequently total hog slaugh- 
ter and lard output this fall and winter 
are likely to be about the same as a 
year earlier. 


Less Lard This Fall 


Some early spring pigs apparently 
were marketed at light weights in last 
August, a month to six weeks earlier 
than usual. This and a probable delay 
in marketings of other spring pigs will 
tend to reduce lard output this fall. On 
the other hand, marketings of spring 
pigs are likely to be relatively large 
during the winter and yields of lard per 
hog next spring probably will be higher 
than last spring, when the yield was 
materially reduced by heavy procure- 
ment of fat backs for export. 

June 1 indications were for a 17 per 
cent reduction in the 1946 fall pig crop. 
Farmers’ plans may have been modified 
by the prospect of a bumper corn crop, 
but with abnormally high corn prices 
during the summer, a substantial reduc- 
tion in the fall pig crop is likely, pos- 
sibly exceeding 17 per cent. Marketings 


of hogs next spring and summer will be 
materially smaller than in the spring 
and summer of 1946. This reduction will 
be only partly offset by a larger yield of 
lard per animal next year than this 
year. 

Production of food fats as a group— 
lard, butter, margarine, shortening, and 
cooking and salad oils—may be moder- 
ately larger in 1946-47 than a year 
earlier. The expected decrease in lard 
production of approximately 100,000,- 
000 lbs. may be more than offset by a 
decrease in exports of lard and by an 
increase in butter output. Production of 
edible beef fats and edible vegetable oils 
probably will not be much different 
from output in 1945-46. Imports of edi- 
ble fats and oils, such as sunflower and 
cottonseed, are likely to be negligible as 
in the past year. 

FOOD FATS—Exports of food fats, 
particularly lard, probably will decline 
in 1946-47. Consumption of food fats 
per person in the United States is likely 
to be somewhat larger in 1946-47 than 
the low level of consumption in 1945-46. 
But consumption per person probably 
will remain below prewar and consider- 
ably below demand at present ceiling 
prices. 

SOAP FATS—tThe probable reduc- 
tion in output of grease in 1946-47 is 
more than offset by an expected increase 
in imports of copra. Net imports of 
coconut oil may reach the prewar rate 
of more than 600,000,000 Ibs. in 1946- 
47, roughly twice the imports of coconut 
oil for U.S. consumption in 1945-46. 
Part of the increase over 1945-46 may 
go to food products and part to indus- 
trial uses, including soap. Stocks of 
soap fats are now exceptionally low, the 
report said. 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment and for 
employment opportunities. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Blood 
Unit 
Ammonia 
Ungrennd, SSS ccccccccccccccccccccccccess $5.53° 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Unground, per unit ammonia............... $5. >» 
Liquid stick, tank Cars........-seeeeeeeeeee 2 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Carlots, 

Per ton 
65% digester tankage, bulk............... $86.41°* 
60% digester tankage, bulk............... 81.03°¢ 
55% digester tankage, bulk............... 75.65%¢ 
50% digester tankage, bulk............... 70.28%¢ 
45% digester tankage, Dec cosecsccncecs 64.90°%° 
50% meat, bone meal scraps, bulk........ 80.00°* 
PIRNSOE-ERORL occ ccccccccccccoccccccocceses 99.43°° 
Special steam bone-meal.............. 65.00@70.00 

Bone Meal (Fertilizer Grades) 

Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50...........+4-- $35.00@36.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26..........6++s:. 35.00@36.00 

Fertilizer Materials 
Per Ton 


High grade tankage, ground 

10@11% ammonia ........+-.+65. $ 3.85@ 4.00 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton.... 30.00@31.00 
Bleek meal .ccccccccccccecceccccccce 4.25@ 4.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Per unit 
Protein 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 
SEG HOSTS GF We cc ccccecccccccccccccccce $1.25¢ 
SE OS TOT MOA e cc ccccccccccccccsccccccse 1.25° 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed).............seee005 $1.00°* 
Hide trimmings (green salted)............. 80 
Sinews and pizzles (green, salted)......... 95 
Per ton 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles........... $45.00n 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb......... 7%@T% 
Bones and Hoofs 
Per ton 
Round shins, heavy............-+ee++ $70.00@80.00 
light 70 
Flat shins, peers 65.00 @ 70.00 





ght 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs. 62. 50@65.00 


BUG, WEED cvcscocecsececcecececese nominal 
Hoofs, house run, assorted........... 40.00@ 45.00 
TURE BORED ccccccccccccecccccccccces $36.00 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton........... x 60.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton........... 35.00@40.00 
Winter processed, black, Ib.......... 9 
Cattle switches ......ccsccccccscscces 4@ 4% 
Winter processed, gray, Ib........... 8 





*Plus $7.50 per ton for ceiling price, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. 

**Denotes ceiling price, f.o.b. shipping point. 
*Based on 15 units of ammonia. 

tDelivered Chicago. 








SWviltbald Schaefer Compa ny 


A 





PROCESSORS OF ANIMAL FATS AND OILS x 








AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE - 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER 
NATIONAL INDEPENDENT MEAT PACKERS ASSOCIATION 


FOOT OF BREMEN AVENUE 


6-=— 


Chestnut 9630 
TELETYPE 








ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 


WESTERN UNION PHONE 
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HIDES AND SKINS 





Hide trading extremely light in all 

domestic markets—Two packers clear 

calf and kipskins—Imported hides 

not to be charged against domestic 

quotas—September cattle slaughter 
lowest since 1888. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—One of the local 
packers, at the end of last week, sold 
what cured packs of hides were avail- 
able and is through for the month. An- 
other of the larger killers has an- 
nounced that slaughter during Sept. 
was insufficient to put out offerings of 
hides, and rather meager offerings are 
expected from the remaining two local 
packers, with practically none from the 
larger outside packers. 


In the New York market, a few small 
packer productions have been reported 
moving at ceiling prices but the larger 
killers have been practically shut down 
on cattle kill in recent weeks. 


The current buying permits expire 
Oct. 12, and apparently there would be 
no point in having them extended. De- 
spite the sharp reduction to 35 percent 
of the base period for cattle hides, 
many permits will not be filled. 


Federally inspected slaughter of cat- 


tle during Sept., totalling 359,584 head, 
was the smallest for Sept. since 1888, 
and smallest for any month since July, 
1904; total in August was 1,239,904, 
with 1,357,682 reported for Sept. 1945; 
total for first nine months this year 
was 7,610,702, as against 10,429,088 for 
same nine months of 1945. This result 
had been predicted when live ceilings 
were restored on Sept, 1, but it repre- 
sents a serious deficit in hides which 
will not be made up later, since many 
hides from the “black” market are de- 
stroyed. 

Calf slaughter during Sept. was 363,- 
874 head, as compared with 533,750 in 
Aug., and 665,757 in Sept. 1945; total 
for first nine months this year was 
3,944,796, as against 4,813,188 for same 
time 1945. The kill has shown some im- 
provement during the past couple weeks 
but calf kill last week was still 41 per- 
cent, and cattle kill 70 percent, under 
same week a year ago. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS.— 
Spotty activity has been reported on 
outside small packer hides at the ceil- 
ing of 15c flat, trimmed, for all-weight 
native steers and cows, and 14c for 
brands. However, volume has been very 
disappointing to traders, who indicate 
that Sept. kill was too light in many 
cases to make closed packs of hides. 


Tanners report shipments from this 
market are also very slow. 


PACIFIC COAST.—Several small 
packer productions were reported mov- 
ing at mid-week in the Pacific Coast 
market at the ceiling of 13%c, flat, for 
steers and cows, and 10c for bulls. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES.— 
Reconversion Director Steelman an- 
nounced early this week that imports 
of cattle hides and calfskins will not be 
charged against domestic quotas; also 
that OPA will adjust prices of leather 
made from imported raw calfskins, but 
not on leather from cattle hides. While 
the principal Argentine plants have 
been closed by labor troubles, U. S. shoe 
manufacturers are credited with buy- 
ing upwards of a quarter-million hides 
recently in foreign markets, apparently 
in the expectation that by the time 
hides are worked into leather and shoes 
OPA will have expired. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—Only meager 
activity has been reported on country 
all-weight hides at the ceiling of 15c 
flat, trimmed, or 14c untrimmed, with 
brands at a cent less. Offerings are 
searce and collections have not shown 
normal increase because of mild 
weather. 


CALF AND KIPSKINS.—All calf 
and kip markets are quotable at ceil- 
ing levels, as previously listed. Two 
local packers, on sales and bookings at 
mid-week, cleared holdings of calf and 
kipskins, with sales mostly on New 








THERE IS NO CEILING ON Effort 


There is no limit to the effort that experienced, time-tried 
George H. Elliott and Company are willing to make as your 
representatives in the Packer hide market. 


YOU WILL LIKE OUR Briand or SERVICE 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


130 NORTH WELLS ST. - CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS - Telephone FRA nklin 2260 








“C. W. RILEY, JR.” 














C. W. RILEY 





Packinghouse Provision Brokers 


TALLOW ¢ GREASES * CRACKLINGS ¢ EDIBLE PRODUCTS 
2109 UNION CENTRAL LIFE BUILDING, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MAIN 0795-96 
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York selection and prices. A little quiet 
collector trade has been reported on city 
and country calfskins, also at ceiling 
levels. 


SHEEPSKINS.—Packer _ shearlings 
are currently in light production and 
salable at ceiling: No. 1’s at $2.15, No. 
2’s $1.90, and No. 3’s $1.00. Five mixed 
cars moved this week, with No. 1 
shearlings at $2.15 and Fall clips at 
$3.85 each, or a shade better; straight 
car clips sold at strong $3.85. Market 
appears spotty on genuine Spring 
lambs, with offerings and sales reported 
in a range of $3.00@3.20 each, depend- 
ing upon buyer. Pickled skins are scarce, 
with production light, and quotable 
$7.75@8.00 per doz. packer production. 
Packer wool pelts are called strong; 
one Iowa packer sold pelts late last 
week and, while prices have not been 
disclosed, creditable sources say that 
bids of $3.75 per cwt. lightweight basis 
were not taken. 





FINANCIAL NOTE 











John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
has declared a regular 50c dividend and 
an extra dividend of 50c per share on 
common stock, payable October 31, 
1946, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on October 11, 1946. 
The dividends were declared at a meet- 
ing of the company’s board of directors 
held in Chicago, September 30. 





WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 
Week ended Week ended Cor. week, 


Oct. 10, 46 July 25, '46 1945 
Hvy. nat. strs. @15% @27 @15% 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @14% @26 @14% 
Hvy. butt 

brnd'd strs... $i3* @26 @14% 
Hvy. Col. strs. 14 @26 @l4 
Ex-light Tex. 

GETB, ccccccce 15 @26 @15 
Brnd'd cows... 14% @2%6 @14% 
Hvy. nat. cows. @15% p+ @15% 
Lt. nat. cows.. @15% 27 @15% 
Nat. bulls..... 12 @20 @12 
Brnd'd bulls... 11 @19 @ll 
Calfskins ..... 23% @27 31 @36 23% @27 
Kips, nat...... 20 27 @30 @20 
Kips, brnd’d 17% @23% @1i% 
Slunks, reg @1.10 coee @1.10 
Slunks, bris.... @55 @55 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. all-wts... @15 24 @25 @15 
Brnd'd all-wts. @l4 23 @24 @l4 
Nat. bulls..... @11% @i7 @11% 
Brnd’d bulls 10% @1 @10% 
Calfskins .....2 23 25% @29 20% @23 
Kips, nat...... @18 24 @2 @18 
Slunks, reg.... @1.1 . @1.10 
Slunks, hris.... @55 @55 


All packer hides and all calf and kipskins quoted 
on trimmed, selected basis; small packer hides 
quoted flat, trimmed; all slunks quoted flat. 


COUNTRY HIDES 


Hvy. strs...... @15 20% @21 14 @15 
Hvy. cows..... @15 20% @21 14 @15 
BORS .ccccccce $i3 20%@21 @15 
Extremes ..... 15 20% @21 @15 
WEIS ccccccccs $i ly @l4 @11% 
Calfskins ..... 16 18 @25 16 @18 
Kipskins ...... 


@16 @24 @i16 
Horsehides ....6.50@8.00 10.00@10.50 6.50@8.00 
All country hides and skins quoted on flat basis. 
SHEEPSKINS 


Pkr. shearlgs. . @2.15 @3.00 2.10@2.15 
Dry pelts...... 26 @27 26 @27 25 @26 


CALF CEILING CUT 


Return of the $18 overriding ceiling 
in effect on June 30, 1946, on calves 
from the $20.25 overriding ceiling 
placed on cattle and calves on Septem- 
ber 1, 1946, has been announced by the 
Office of Price Administration in 
Amendment 7 to MPR 574. 

Under the changed regulation, the 
ceiling of $18, Chicago basis, applies to 
all bovine animals, other than bulls, 
weighing not over 500 lbs. each. 

To simplify record-keeping and in- 
voicing requirements, OPA directed 
buyers and sellers to designate as 
“calves” on records and invoices all “bo- 
vine animals, other than bulls, weighing 
not over 500 lbs. each”; and as “cattle,” 
“steers,” “cows or heifers” all live bo- 
vine animals, other than bulls, weighing 
over 500 lbs. each. 

This weight classification, OPA said, 
will make it easier to determine on what 
animals the $20.25 cattle overriding ceil- 
ing and the $18 calf overriding ceiling 
will apply. 

A few low-grade cattle may be found 
which are well beyond the calf age but 
weigh less than 500 lbs. Their carcasses 
produce beef but in view of their low 
quality, the price agency said, the $18 
ceiling is considered to be adequate. 











NICK BEUCHER, JR. 


BEEF 
PROVISIONS 


110 N. Franklin St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








E. W. O'REILLY 


Pacxinc House By-Propucts Co. 


BROKERS 


TALLOW 
GREASE 


JOHN LINDQUIST 


THOS. C. BEHRENDSEN 


PACKER HIDES 
TANKAGE 


Telephone 
Dearborn 7250 














Manufacturers of Hair 


2333 SO. PAULINA ST. > 





THE HORWICH, VITKIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
LARGE BUYERS OF 


CATTLE TAILS & HOG HAIR 


ALWAYS IN THE MARKET 
NO QUANTITY TOO LARGE OR TOO SMALL 








J.C. WOOD & CO. 
BROKERS » EXPORTERS 


LARD @ MEATS ® FATS @ OILS 


Commission Merchants 
Chicago Board of Trade Since 1895 


141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
Phone: Webster 3660 ° 


Cable Address: Woodco. 
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PROFITS 


Big profits await the packers who prepare now for the return of open 
competition in beef. 





TENDERAY provides the key to increased sales—keener merchandis- 
ing and large profits. 


Examine the remarkable success stories of TENDERAY at work in the 
beef departments of some of the country’s best known packers and 
chain stores. 


Write for complete information: Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Tenderay Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS oye cou 








Broad Demand for 
), Meat to Continue, 
Says USDA Forecast 


OMESTIC demand for meat will 

continue strong through early 
1947 with record high consumer in- 
comes in prospect and meat supplies in 
that period will be less than the demand 
at ceiling prices. Retail meat price 
ceilings are now about 13 per cent 
higher than in June, and are scheduled 
to go higher in January and again in 
April as subsidies are reduced and then 
removed, the Department of Agricul- 
ture states in a report on the livestock 
and wool outlook for 1947. 

Some decline in demand for meat may 
occur in late 1947 and early 1948, be- 
cause of lower income at that time. 
Also, some shift may develop in con- 
sumer spending from food to other con- 
sumer items, such as automobiles, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators and cloth- 
ing, as supplies become more abundant. 

United States meat exports probably 
will decline in 1947, with lower demand 
for imported meat in continental Eu- 
rope, large export supplies in southern 
hemisphere exporting countries, and a 
relatively high level of meat prices in 
the U. S. Purchases of meat by the 
armed forces will be smaller next year. 
Under present international allocations, 
virtually no meat is being exported by 
the U. S. 


Meat to be Tight 


Civilian meat supplies per person in 
1947 may be as large as in 1946. Meat 
output during the remainder of 1946 
may be relatively low, reflecting heavy 
marketings of hogs and cattle in July 
and August during the period of free 
prices, and delayed fall marketings of 
cattle and spring pigs. 


Meat production for 1946 as a whole 
will be less than the 22,900,000,000 lbs. 
produced in 1946. Pork production in 
1947 may be smaller than in 1946, as 
the indicated 15 to 20 per cent reduc- 
tion in the 1946 fall pig crop may be 
only partly offset by delayed marketings 
of 1946 spring pigs and a possible in- 
crease in the 1947 spring pig crop for 
market in the fall and winter of 1947-48. 
Cattle and calf slaughter in 1946 will 
be materially less than the record 
slaughter of almost 35,000,000 head in 
1945. But with a relatively large num- 
ber of cattle held over into 1947, slaugh- 
ter next year may be larger than in 
1946. Sheep and lamb slaughter will 
decline in 1947, with fewer lambs avail- 
able for grain feeding this winter and 
a probable smaller lamb crop next year 
because of the continuing reduction in 
ewe numbers. 


Corn-Hog Ratio Good 


Recent increases in hog price ceilings 
and declining corn prices suggest that 
the spring pig crop of 1947 may equal 
or slightly exceed the 1946 spring crop 
of 52,000,000 head. The hog-corn price 
ratio in early September was materially 
under the long-time average for the 
month. The ratio will increase as new 
crop corn is harvested. But even if corn 
prices go as low as support levels (90 
per cent of October 1 parity), the ratio 
during the early winter, on the basis of 
the present hog ceiling, would not be 
favorable for a material increase in the 
1947 spring pig crop. 

The number of cattle to be grain fed 
in the next year probably will be greater 
than in the past year. Higher prices 
for better grades of cattle than under 
previous ceilings, large numbers of cat- 
tle available for feeding, and large sup- 
plies of feed in principal feeding areas, 
all point to a large number of cattle to 
be fed next winter and spring, despite 
continuing high prices for feeder cat- 


tle. Marketings of fed cattle may be 
delayed next spring if price ceilings re- 
main in effect through June, but market 
supplies of fed cattle are likely to be 
large next summer. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock as reported by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, at eight southern packing 
plants located at Albany, Columbus, 
Moultrie, Thomasville and Tifton, Ga.; 
Dothan, Ala.; Jacksonville and Talla- 
hassee, Fla.: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 
Week ended Oct. 4.........2,877 1,647 725 
Last week .......e0++e0+0+2,076 1,311 1,139 
BOGE FORD icccivcceccecseed 4,661 3,059 3,766 


SALE OF MEAT BY WEIGHT 


Joseph Giuliano, newly appointed 
New Jersey state superintendent of 
weights and measures, recently an- 
nounced that the department he heads 
will renew its efforts during the 1947 
session of the New Jersey Legislature 
to obtain enactment of legislation re- 
quiring the sale of meats and poultry 
by net weights rather than by the piece. 
Such legislation has been unsuccessfully 
sought by the department during other 
sessions of the legislature. 


USES VARIETY SHOW 


Philadelphia Dressed Beef Co., Phila- 
delphia, is sponsoring a daily half-hour 
radio variety show on Station WPEN 
to promote its products. Heard every 
morning at 10:05 a.m., the program is 
called “Holiday Inn” and features the 
music of Billy Marshall and the songs 
of Carol Reed. 














Detroit, Mich. 


THE VITAL LINK 


BETWEEN YOU AND 
ECONOMICAL BUYING 


KENNETT-MURRAY 
Livestock Buying Serwice 











Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 














Ohio 
Owen Neb Cincinnati, Ohio 
La Fayette,Iud. Louisville, Ky. 
Sioux City, lowa 





is, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Montgomery 











West Fargo, N.D. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five western markets on October 9, 1946, 
reported by Office of Production & Marketing Administration: 


HOGS (quotations based — 
on hard hogs): Chicago 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 
Good and Choice: 


120-140 Ibs...... $16.25 only $16.20 only $ 
140-160 Ibs...... 16.25 






240-27! - . y 
270-300 . 16.25 only 


300-330 16.25 only 
330-360 16.25 only 
Medium: 
160-220 Ibs...... 16.25 only 
sows: 
Good and Choice: 
270-300 Ibs...... 16.25 only 
300-330 Ibs...... 16.25 only 
330-360 Ibs...... 16.25 only 
360-400 Ibs...... 16.25 only 


16.25 only 


450-550 Ibs...... 16.25 only 


Medium: 


250-550 Ibs. . 16.25 only 


Nat. Stk. Yds. 


16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 


15.50-16.20 


16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.20 only 
16.26 only 
16.20 only 


15.00-16.20 


Omaha 


os 
= 
Ss 
° 
] 
4 


15.90 only 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE, VEALERS, AND CALVES: 


STEERS, Choice: 





700- 900 Ibs..... 19.50-20.25 
900-1100 Ibs..... 19 20.25 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 19. 0.25 
1300-1500 Ibs..... 20.25 only 


STEERS, Good 
700- 900 Ibs..... 
900-1100 Ibs..... 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 
1300-1500 Ibs... .. 


18.00-19.50 
18.50-19.75 
18.75-19. 
19.00-20.2 





STEERS, Medium: 
700-1100 Ibs..... 
1100-1300 Ibs..... 


13.00-18.50 
13.50-18.75 
STEERS, Common: 

700-1100 Ibs..... 11.50-13.50 


HEIFERS, Choice: 
600- 800 Ibs..... 19.50-20.25 
800-1000 Ibs..... 19.75-20.2. 
HEIFERS, Good: 


600- 800 Ibs..... 


17.00-19.50 
800-1000 Ibs..... 1 


7.50-19.75 
HEIFERS, Medium: 
5300- 900 Ibs..... 12.00-17.75 


HEIFERS, Common: 
500- 900 Ibs..... 10.00-12.00 


COWS, All Weights: 
Good .. 
Medium 
Cut. & com..... 
Canner 





18.50-20.1 
19.00-20.1 
1 
1 


5 
5 
5 


19.00-20. 
19.00-20. 





10.50-12.75 


18.00-20.15 
18.00-20.15 


16.00-18.00 
16.00-18.00 


~ 
to 


2.00-16.00 


=) 


50-11.50 


13.25-14.50 
10.50-13.25 
8.00-10.50 
6.50- 8.00 


BULLS, (Yigs. Excl), All Weights: 


Beef, good 13.25-13.50 
Sausage, good ... 13.00-13.50 
Sausage, medium. 12.50-13.00 
Sausage, cut. & 

GH, ceweses 


. 11.00-12.50 


VEALERS: 


Good & choice... 
Com. & med..... 
Cull 


15.50-18.00 
10.00-15.50 
8.50-10.00 


CALVES: 


Good & choice. 
Com. & med.. 
Cull iene i 


14.00-17.50 
9.00-14.00 
8.00- 9.00 


13.00-13.40 
12.50-13.00 
11.00-12.50 


8.50-11.00 


14.75-17.90 
10.00-14.75 
8.00-10.00 


15.00-17.50 
10.00-15.00 
7.00-10,00 


SLAUGHTER LAMBS AND SHEEP: 


LAMBS: 

Good & choice. . 
Medium & good. . 
Common ........ 


20.00-20.25 
16.00-19.50 
12.50-15.50 
YLG. WETHERS: 
Good & choice... 
Medium & good.. 
EWES: 


Good & choice... 
Common & med.. 


16.00-17.00 
14.00-15.75 


9.75-10.50 
8.00- 9.50 


We 
No. 2 pel 


19.25-20.00 
15.75-19.00 
12.00-15.25 





ights ent wool growth. Those on shorn stock 
8. 


19.75-19.90 
19.90 only 
19.90 only 


17.50-19.75 
17.75-19.90 
18.50-19.90 


13.00-17.25 
15.00-18.25 


11.00-13.00 


19.50-19.90 
19.90 only 


17.00-19.50 
17.25-19.50 


12.00-17.00 
10.00-12.00 


13.00-16.25 
10.75-13.00 
8.00-10.75 
7.00- 8.00 


mist 
S23 


9.00-11.00 


13.00-15.50 
9.00-13.00 
8.00- 9.00 


13.00-16.50 
9.00-13.00 
8.00- 9.00 





9.00- 9.50 
75- 8.75 
Quotations on wooled stock based on animals 


Kans. City 


15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 
15.95 only 


15.95 only 


15.95 only 


19.25-19.90 
19.50-19.90 
19.75-19.90 
19.75-19.90 


17.75-19.54 





11.00-12.50 


18.50-19.90 
18.75-19.90 


15.75-18.75 
16.00-18.75 


11.50-15. 


10.00-11.50 


12.50-15.50 
10.50-12.50 
00-10.50 
50- 8.00 


aka 


— mt mt 
mtn 


8.50-11.50 


15.00-17.50 
10.00-15.00 
-00-10.00 


a 


14.75-17.65 
9.50-14.75 
50- 9.50 


8.75- 9.25 
7.50- 8.50 


St. Paul 


16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 


16.00 only 


16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 
16.00 only 


16.00 only 


19.95 only 
19.95 only 
19.95 only 
19.95 only 


18.00-19.95 
18.00-19.95 
18.00-19.95 
18.00-19.95 


10.50-12.50 


19.95 only 
19.95 only 





17.00-19.50 
17.00-19.50 


12.50-16.50 


10.00-12.00 


13.00-13.20 
12.50-13.20 
11.00-12.50 


9.00-11.00 


16.25-17.00 
14.00-16.00 


9.00-10,25 
7.00- 8.75 


of current seasonal market 
on animals with No. 1 


and 


Quotations on slaughter lambs and yearlings of Good and Choice and of 
Medium and Good grades, and on ewes of Good and Choice grades, as combined, 


represent lots 
the Medium grades, respectively. 
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averaging within the top half of the Good and the top half of 






ALWAYS SAY 





(SAGE CASINGS 


SAMERS SA 


For the best in natural casings . . . 
sheep, hog, beef or sewed casings 


SAYER & CO. inc. 


195 WILSON AVENUE BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Field Building, 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
PLANTS—Brooklyn, Detroit, Newark, Mishawaka, Fostoria 
FOREIGN PLANTS: Melbourne, Buenos Aires, Casablanca 





Bancs & TERRY Co. 


U. S. YARDS, SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Dealers in 
Fat Hogs for Packers 
and Feeder Pigs 


Tel.: La Salle 1285 














Long Distance 518 * Phone « Bridge 6261 
e HOGS ON ORDERS - SHIPPED EVERYWHERE 
e WE SELL STOCK PIGS 
e NO ORDER TOO SMALL OR TOO LARGE 
e WE SERVE THE SOUTH 


HARRY L. SPARKS & CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS - ILLINOIS 











SouTHEASTERN Live Stock Orper Buyers 


223 EXCHANGE BUILDING 
BOURBON STOCK YARDS 


LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 
OFFICE TELEPHONES JA CKSON 6492-1835 








Gor Sewice and Dependability 
E. N. GRUESKIN Co. 








CATTLE ORDER BUYERS 
SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 





WANTED 
Tankage, Blood, Bonemeal, Cracklings, Hoofmeal 


FRANK R. JACKLE 


Broker 


405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N. Y 














SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 15 centers 
for the week ended Oct. 5, 1946. 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Oct.5 week 1945 
Chicagot ..... 1,754 21,296 
Kansas City... 3,886 27,216 
Omaha* ...... 2,872 23,093 
East St. Louis. ee 15,961 
St. Joseph..... 2,445 14,789 
Sioux City..... 761 10,326 
Wichita® ..... 1,308 5,077 
Philadelphia .. 2,217 3,179 
Indianapolis .. 649 2,640 
New York & 
Jersey City.. 6,590 11, = 





Okla. City*.... 











Cincinnati .. 5 5981 
Denver ......- 10. 670 
St. Paul....... 15,945 
Milwaukee 4,824 
Total ....+- 188, 433 
*Cattle and catven. 
HOGS 
Chicago ...... 10,652 27 
Kansas City... 3,674 ( 7 
Omaha ....... 4,416 5 , 
East St. Louis’ 3,049 z ‘4 
St. Joseph..... 1,798 2,069 10,663 
Sioux City..... 2,840 3,343 8,457 
Wichita ...... 760 834 2,243 
Philadelphia .. 1,494 1,576 6,106 
Indianapolis .. 981 723 «415,114 
New York & 

Jersey City.. 5,638 6,347 28,902 
Okla. City..... 779 ~«61 4,030 
Cincinnati .... 1,796 1 5 8,729 
Denver .......- 1,783 2,223 4,973 
St. Paul....... 2,727 1,868 6,829 
Milwaukee ... 931 873 3,177 

ited. 62c2: 43,318 42,436 212,817 


14Includes National Stock Yards, E. 
St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEEP 





Chicagot ..... 10,993 8,356 3,566 
Kansas City... = 399 21,201 28,574 
Omaha ....... 20,354 18.913 31,650 
East St. Louis. --- 7,883 11,161 
St. Joseph..... 10,907 7,484 20,446 
Sioux City..... 13,918 12,005 12,129 
Wichita ...... 1,391 1,136 1,705 
Philadelphia .. 6,789 5,467 3,761 
Indianapolis .. 4,077 3,168 2,697 
New York 

Jersey City.. 38,792 36,170 45,789 
Okla. City... .. 732 751 864,114 
Cincinnati .... 3,766 3,993 1,154 
Denver ....... 20,938 25,387 13,421 
St. Paul....... 10,260 7,882 17,850 
Milwaukee 2,158 1,151 1,242 

Botal cocoee 165,474 160,392 199,259 


+Not including directs. 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at Jersey 
City, October 8, 1946: 


CATTLE: 
Steers, gd. 
Cows, med. 
Cows, com. 


nom. 
Anecdeesed $13.00@13.75 
£004 %oe0a0 11.00@13.00 
7.50@10.00 
eee 14.00 


CALVES: 


Vealers, gd. to ch....$18.30@20.85 


Vealers, med. to com. 16.50@17.75 

Calves, gd. to ch...... 19.00@19.50 

Calves, cull .......... 11.00@14.00 
HOGS: 

ERNST ET OCTET SECTS: $16.70 
LAMBS 

Ge DB Qu. cccvcccsecs $20.00@22.00 


Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
St., New York Market for 
week ended October 5, 1946: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable .... 498 1,722 165 2, 
Total (incl. 
directs) ..1,414 6,474 3,384 3,214 


Previous week: 


Salable .. 261 1,849 189 3,723 
Total (incl. 
directs) .. 712 6,533 2,752 26,482 


*Including hogs at 31st street. 





CORN BELT DIRECT 
TRADING 


Reported by Office of Production & 
Marketing Administration. 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 9.— 
At the 10 concentration yards 
and 11 packing plants in 
Iowa and Minnesota, hog 
prices were mostly steady for 
the week. 


Hogs, good to choice: 
2 Sarr $15.70 only 


Eee 15.70 only 

fee 15.70 only 

ll ES eo 15.70 only 
Sows: 

lS Se $15.70 only 

GPa GA. vcccossncenwe 15.70 only 


Receipts of hogs at Corn 
Belt markets for the week 
ended Oct. 9, were as follows: 


This Same day 

week last wk. 
aaa . 8,000 2,000 
G8, B cc ccvcsvecas 3,100 2,000 
 * Peer. 5,600 4,000 
ee 4,800 2,200 
Gs DS cccestvcesed 4,600 3,200 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF 
CENTERS 


Receipts at leading mar- 
kets for the week ending 
October 5, were reported to 
be as follows: 


AT 20 MARKETS, 






WEEK 
ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
OR, Becweds 284,000 49,000 428,000 
Sept. 28....240,000 47,000 428,000 
mn sesaeee 380,000 193,000 525,000 
ee 364, 313,000 546,000 
err 363,000 341,000 602,000 
AT 11 MARKETS, 
WEEK ENDED: Hogs 
verre . 36,000 
EE ee coccese Mere 
1945 weet, 161,000 
eS 
TED avewthcecsetcckuicenasade 396,000 
T 7 MARKETS, 
WEEK 
ENDED: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
i 196,000 33,000 204, eee 
Sept. 28.... 7, 
1945... ( 2 ) 4 
1944 291,000 
1943 335 , ‘000 416,000 


CHICAGO HIDE 
MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago 
for week ended October 5, 
1946, were 4,378,000 lbs.; 
previous week 4,969,000 lbs.; 
same week last year 7,893,000 
lbs.; January 1 to date 256,- 
173,000 Ibs., compared with 
276,259,000 Ibs. same period 
a year earlier. 


Shipments of hides from 
Chicago for the week ended 
October 5, 1946, were 4,589,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week, 
4,872,000 lbs.; same week 
last year, 5,568,000 lbs.; Jan- 
uary 1 to date 177,260,000 
lbs.; corresponding time a 
year earlier shipments were 
176,741,000 Ibs. 


PACKERS' 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week end- 





ing Saturday, October 5, 1946, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER: 
CHICAGO 
Armour, 260 hogs; Swift, 64 hogs; 
Wilson, 234 hogs; Agar, 342 hogs; 
Shippers, 977 hogs; Others, 3,085 hogs. 
Total: 1,754 cattle; 1,220 calves; 
4,902 hogs; 10,993 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 573 528 69 2,069 
Cudahy ... 742 363 63 4,276 
ty 277 438 78 9,585 
Wilson ... 628 854 76 3,052 
Kornblum . eee eee eee 
Campbell . oe = aes oe2 
Others ....10,275 1,917 776 3,653 
Total ...12,495 4,100 1,062 22,635 
OMAHA 
Cattle & 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ..... 517 329 4,163 
Cudahy ...... 602 340 3,294 
DNS sccccce 641 305 6,424 
Wee ccoccc 332 225 eee 
Independent . oat 171 
Others ....... ae 1,624 eee 
Cattle and Calves: Eagle, 60; 


Greater Omaha, 183; Rothschild, 90; 
Roth, 316; South Omaha, 237; Mer- 
chants, 45. 





Total: 3,023 cattle and calves; 2,994 

hogs and 13,881 sheep. 
8T. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

See 329 156 615 9,243 

Armour... 588 542 514 1,664 

Others .... 3,969 1,269 675 3,667 

Total ... 4,886 1,967 1,804 13,574 574 


Not incinding 477 cattle, 1 calf and 
148 hogs bought direct. 








SIOUX CITY 
Cudahy ... 296 76 706 3,579 
Armour ... 193 29 27 1,72 
DES acess 68 420 2,269 
Others .... 526 9 oss 
Shippers ..10,324 5 1,035 1, 930 
Total ...11,577 187 2,888 9,501 
WICHITA 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy ... 270 551 413 1,391 
Guggen- 
heim .... 70 
Dunn- 
Ostertag. 62 ‘ 41 
Dold ...... eee . 208 
Sunflower . 55 98 ees 
Others .... 5,182 115 
Total ... 5,639 551 1,506 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 1,423 1,190 124 439 
Wilson ... 979 1,798 128 293 
Others .... 295 67 318 cee 
Total ... 2,697 3,055 570 732 
Not including 209 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour... 101 20 373 13,331 
a eee 172 21 393 20,139 
Cudahy ... 142 19 105 5,147 
Others .... 2,623 222 296 23,558 
Total ... 3,088 282 1,167 62,175 
8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ... 657 2,179 1,063 3,546 
Bartusch .. 659 a2 es eee 
Cudahy ... 319 1,461 2,817 
Rifkin .... 569 188 ° sae 
Superior .. 1,556 nee coe ese 
Swift ..... 278 2,534 1,664 8,897 
Others .... 4,010 1,736 os seo 
Total ... 8,048 8,098 2,727 10,260 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 5 week 1945 
Cattle ...... 53.157 58,285 185,478 
Se ccnwees 19,366 23,095 87,790 
BED cecies 145,257 171,837 221,305 


The National 





CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chicago 
Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods: 


RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Oct. 3..... 3,273 407 1,737 3,764 
i. Gi ccoe 1,064 199 1,187 2501 
Oct. 5..... 1,931 27 1,122 1 
Gs Beacee 10,151 944 2,977 6,945 
Soa 4,024 719 2,936 3.119 
Gee, G..000 4,500 400 2/000 5,000 
*Week 
so far...18,675 2,063 7,913 15,069 
WK. ago...15,681 2,370 5,161 19,909 
P sceane 40,431 4,163 20,363 26,284 
pee 39,964 4,726 39,820 29,875 


“Including 276 cattle, 177 calves, 
3,293 hogs and 374 sheep direct to 
packers. 

SHIPMENTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Oct. 3..... 2,855 232 224 1,68 
O06. 4.200 1,699 50 247 2,29 
Oct. 5..... 687 See 182 299 
Ost. F..... 4,849 13 19 2,689 
Me. Bosses 4,357 588 369 1,055 
Ost. B. .c0- 4,000 200 100 2,000 
Wk. so far.13,206 801 488 5,785 
Wk. ago.. .13, ro 711 324 6,660 
, ee 15 904 1,047 1,467 
BES weveee 12) 32 20 511 2,182 2,592 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS 


1946 1945 
SMD ssvcecceoviee 31,923 73,7. 
Pe sacknegieeudh 3,785 He 
ED seecsvebaensben 15,171 61,117 
BED ccc cccccsases 31,773 55,117 

SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS 

1946 1945 
COED cccccccesene 27,245 27,591 
eee 1,465 4,175 
BD ccntcvecnnevne 15,375 AT 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers week ended 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1946: 


Week ended Prev. 
Oct. 9 week 
3,836 
605 


4,441 








SOUTHERN 
LIVESTOCK KILL 


Livestock slaughtered in 
packing plants and abattoirs 
during August, 1946, in Ala 
bama, Florida and Georgia 
amounted to: 


Aug., Aug., 

1946 1945 
DED scvectveecese 3,860 61,486 
GED sccccéccccves 32,491 36,886 
DED  seecnedeaecaue 53,935 29,697 
GED Sasazsconceans 307 967 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts for five days ended 
Oct. 4: 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Los Angeles. ..6,535 1.252 192 ... 
San Francisco.1,460 150 825 2.7 
Portland ...... 1,785 315 225 1,0 





CANADIAN SLAUGHTER 


Anug., 

1946 8 

COD vs acciuccews 166,550 143% 

Calves i co ae teee Rr a 
Sh pcneseed aan ’ 

SOE os ccccccctsen 180,7' 130,20) 
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Sheep 


1,6% 
2,220 


oS 
se28 


- 
PHS 
#538 


TASES 
ed by Chi- 
veek ended 
ded Prev. 
: week 
3,836 
605 


4,441 


CILL 


tered in 
abattoirs 
5, in Ala- 
| Georgia 
‘ Aug., 

1945 
61,486 
met 
35 - 


IVESTOCK 
days ended 


es Hogs Sheep 


6 

550 148,908 
182 ones 
‘912 
‘792 190,08 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


rvice.) 


Production & Marketing 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 

New York Phila. Boston 
1,197 159 200 
1,081 7 150 


STEERS, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 


Week previous 





Same week year ago....... in 5,211 2,657 1,580 
COWS, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 1946...... 438 952 150 
Week previous ............ “J s44 974 152 
Same week year ago...... 3,535 2.781 1,846 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 146 ‘ — 
WOE BUOVEEED 6 sv vccccsscces 64 . + 
Same week year ago......... 275 17 18S 
VEAL, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 1946 6,383 461 442 
Week previous ....... 2,957 117 141 
Same week year ago..... 9,008 2,131 917 
LAMB, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 1946...... 14,131 4,776 4,212 
Week previous ............. e 15,603 3,950 3,699 
Same week year ago.... . 17,246 8,687 11,697 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending Oct. 5, 1946... 3,243 1,107 1,233 
es ND oc woe peesnesecas 2,502 1,344 1,448 
Same week year ago........... 8,336 2,091 2,547 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct. 5, 1946 vee 88,832 87,663 4,707 
Week previous ....... ieeeese 86,758 74,846 7,771 
Same week year ago......... 5AT.9S81 307,333 44,432 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Oct. 5, 1946 114,409 
Week previous ...... 40,818 


Same week year ago.. 300,647 


LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 


CATTLE, head 


Week ending Oct. 5, 19846.... 6,590 2,217 

Week previous ...... wes 5,034 2,121 

Same week year ago....... 11,871 3,179 

CALVES. head Week ending Oct. 5, 1946. 7,622 1,474 
WE SD svctccccesees 6,452 1,331 

Same week year ago...... 10,456 2,011 

HOGS, head Week ending Oct. 5, 1946 5,638 1,494 
Week previous ...... 6,347 1,576 

Same week year ago. we 28,902 6,106 

SHEEP, head Week ending Oct. 5, 1946. 39,291 6,789 
Week previous ......... 36,170 5,467 

Same week year ago. 49,128 3,761 


Country dressed product at New 
lambs. Previous week 2,752 veal, 
shown above. 


York totaled 3,558 veal, no hogs and 343 
no hogs and 121 lambs in addition to that 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Another slight increase was noted in slaughter of all classes 
of livestock at 32 inspected centers for the week ended 
October 5 when compared with a week earlier. However, totals 
of most classes rank far below those of a year earlier. Sheep 
and lamb kill, the only livestock without ceilings, is holding 
up fairly well. 
NORTH ATLANTIC 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York, Newark, aed City.... 6,590 8,121 5,638 38,792 
Baltimore, Philadelphia - . 2,566 371 873 1,544 
NORTH CENTRAL 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Indianapolis.. 6,417 1,490 3,552 10,447 
PE 6 26866606606860000% 3,769 5,755 10,652 24,622 
St. Paul-Wis. Group’............... 8,815 17,846 10,204 18,261 
NN eee Se 6,135 3,049 14,810 
Sioux City ....... ee er ee 761 210 2,840 13,918 
SD encccsaaves senkee . aw 445 4,416 20,354 
Se GD cotcpicecosssve — . 8,886 4,074 3,674 20,309 
lowa & So. Minn.*.. 758 3,985 12,676 36,200 
re seene oon Conan 5,599 864 47 
SOUTH CENTRAL WEST‘. 5,101 13,009 5.749 30,854 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN® . 2,971 182 1,980 22,058 
PE tc0¢¢navaateyeetae 10,925 2,883 3,897 52,431 
ee ose é 65,937 70,105 70,064 324,647 
Total last week..... . 57,499 63,673 70,933 299,843 
I, a ae te ae 255,886 130,887 386,447 365,710 
‘Includes St. Paul, 8S. St. Paul, Newport, Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Wis. “Includes St. Louis National Stockyards, E. St. Louis, IH., 
and St. Louis, Mo. *Includes Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason 
City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa. Storm Lake, Waterloo, lowa, and Albert Lea, 
Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Birmingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., Tallahassee, 
Fla.. and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moultrie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. 
‘Includes 8. St. Joseph, Mo., Wichita, Kans., Oklahoma City, Okla., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. "Includes Denver, Colo., Ogden and Salt Lake City, Utah. ‘Includes 
Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, 


San Jose, Sacramento, Vallejo, Calif. 








Sell HOG Casings at HIGHER EXPORT CEILING PRICES fo 
THE FOWLER CASING CO., LTD. 


8 Middle Street, West Smithfield 


LONDON, E. C. 1, ENGLAND (Cables: Effseaco, London) 


FOR 30 YEARS DEPENDABLE DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY AMERICAN HOG CASINGS 
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Lime, $F, lfc 


COLD PLATES 


For Maximum 
Refrigerating Efficiency 


THE STANGARD-DICKERSON 


CORPORATION 


46-76 Oliver Street 


Newark 5, N 
ei S eC Oe oem @ ben fan eae cack ae menor. 











Looking for a MEATMAKER? 





Of course we're fooling ... but if such a handy 
gadget was available, it would be listed in the 
complete up-to-date Classified Directory in the 1946 
Annual Meat Packers Guide. Make the Guide a 
“habit” when planning and before buying new 
equipment, machinery or supplies. Not only does 
the Annual Meat Packers Guide show you “where 
to get it” but its revised editorial section on man- 
agement, construction and operating practices will 
tell you “how to do it” as well. 











for CRACKLINGS, BONES 
DRIED BLOOD TANKNAGE 
ond other 


Paci 
to 20 oy Ibs. hourly. Write for 
catalog N. io. 310. 


STEDMAN'S rounpry & MACHINE WORKS 


504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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ADVERTISERS 


in This Issue 


Firms listed here are in partnership with you. Products and equipment they 
manufacture and services they render are designed to help you do your work 
more efficiently, more economically, and make better products which you 
can merchandise more profitably. Their advertisements offer you useful 
product information you can use with profit. 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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—CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING— 


Undisplayed; set solid. Minimum 20 words $3.00, 
additional words 1 5c each. “Position wanted,” special 
rate: minimum 20 words $2.00, additional words 10¢ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN 


each. Count address or box number as 8 words. Head- 
line 7 S¢ extra. Listing 7 5c per line. Dis- 
ployed: $7.50 per inch. 10% discount for 3 insertions. 


ADVANCE. PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





REFRIGERATING ENGINEER 


Experienced in operation and maintenance of pack- 
ing houses, freezers and coolers desires position 
with small packer. 25 years of practical operating 
experience. Can furnish best references. W-287, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


CANNING DEPARTMENT supervisor: Complete 
Stee ledge costs, yields, help. 19 years’ experience. 
Assume full charge, assist general superintendent 
large plant. W-288, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y¥ 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT: Wants position 
west or southwest. Knows beef killing, hog cut- 
ting, hog killing, casings and offal. Also edible 
and inedible rendering. Knows cost and can handle 
labor efficiently. W-281, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
ees. 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


CASING FOREMAN: All around hog and beef cas- 
ing foreman desires position with large or small 
firm. Willing to go anywhere. W-282, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 














HELP WANTED 





Master Mechanic 


Wonderful paying, permanent position 
gressive independent packer with a future. En- 
gineer thoroughly familiar with refrigeration, 
steam, electrical and mechanical maintenance. 
Edible and inedible departments. Man with years 
of all-around experience required. Salary much 
higher than customary. 400 large animals slaugh- 
tered daily. Why not make a change for the 
better? Established 1920. Replies strictly con- 
fidential. H. J. Clark, 1500 Wyoming St., Kansas 
City 15, Mo. 


with pro- 





PLANT SUPERINTENDENT: Progressive inde- 
pendent packer has opening for plant superinten- 
dent. Must be thoroughly experienced in all plant 
operations. Must be familiar with all packing- 
house machinery and equipment and understand 
refrigeration. Must able to handle plant per- 
sonnel and control costs. State age, experience, 
family status and salary required. W-197, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 





MASTER MECHANIC: Progressive independent 
packer requires the services of a master mechanic, 
one thoroughly familiar with all packinghouse 
machinery and equipment. Must thoroughly under- 
stand refrigeration. State age. past experience in 
detail, family status and salary required. W-199, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, LL. 





PLANTS WANTED 





FOR LEASE: Medium sized plant. Complete 
slaughtering facilities for cattle and calves. Must 
be B.A. Prefer plant having RR siding. Re- 
sponsible eastern wholesaler. Negotiations to pro- 
vide present management running plant. Write 
fully. W-278, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
740 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 





WANTED: Medium sized slaughter house in corn 
belt, for hogs, cattle and calves. B.A.I. Process- 
ing and canning facilities needed. W-286, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, I 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


BAI packing house for sale, located in the heart 
of Kansas. This plant is 3 years old, fully 
equipped for pork and beef. Also fully equipped 
rendering plant with gas-fired boilers. It is located 
on three acres of ground and suitable for expan- 
sion. Has railroad siding, holding pen for 200 
eattle, direct facilities for 4 large transport trucks 
at one time. Three railroads, excellent labor con- 
ditions. Priced right for a fast sale. Phil Hant- 


over, Inc., 1817 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 8, 
Missouri. 








PACKING HOUSE FOR SALE: One of the best 
lamb killing plants in the city of Detroit. Every- 
thing in A-1 shape. Handle 600 per day nicely, 
killing every day. Good killing floor, live stock 
pens, 3 inch water main. Can be certified house. 
This plant is ready to operate. Nothing needs to 
be done or be bought except live stock. FS-280, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Il. 





2 ANCO BACON SKINNERS. Latest models No. 
, rated 400 to pieces hourly capacity of 
smoked bacon, each complete with 2-f1.P., 3-phase, 
60-cycle, 220/440 volt, waterproof motor and a 
starter. tS! bargains at $550 
1 O'CONNOR FRESH PORK SKINNER. Late 
model, pots to 600 pieces hourly capacity, for use 
on either fresh or smoked products; complete with 
3-phase, 60-cycle 220-volt motor. Price 
$1,100. “All machines were in daily use ete to 
being turned over to us in trade on our RIND 
MASTER Skinners and would be suitable for an 
operator just getting started or one with a very 
small production who wants good equipment at 
about half the new price. All were reconditioned 
by us and are in first-class operating condition but 
are being sold without mechanical guarantees. 
Ready for immediate shipment, all prices being 
net, f.o.b. our plant, cash with order. Immediate 
refund in case of prior sale. Dohm & Nelke, Inc., 
4748 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 





MEAT PACKERS—ATTENTION 


FOR SALE: 1-Anderson #1 expeller, 15 H.P. 
A.C. motor: 1-Meekin crackling expeller; 2-4x8 
and 4x9 lard rolls; 1-Brecht 1000 Ib. meat mixer; 
1-4’x12’ mechanical cooker; 1 #41 meat inder; 
1-327 Buffalo silent cutter; 1-Cressy 55 and 
1-Victor #3 ice breaker. Send us your inquiries. 
WHAT HAVE YOU FOR SALE? Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York 
City 7, N.Y. 





FOR SALE: Complete rendering plant equipment, 
central Penna. 75 H.P. boiler and stack, 4 years 
old, cost $3,750, 3 4’x7’ fat melters, 2 crushers, 
2 centrifugals, motors, shafting, scales, tanks, 
deep well pump, etc. $6,750.00 as is, where is. 
Box 38, Glen Riddle, Pa. 





FOR SALE: 4 electric hoists, 1 ton, 34 ft. per min. 
104 ft. lift, new, government surplus. Sheppard- 
Niles 4 H.P. 1 ph. immediate delivery. Chas. 
Abrams, 68 N. 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. Walnut 
2-2218. 





FOR SALE: Motor, new, 2 H.P., AC, 1 ph. 
110-220 V, 1140 R.P.M., splashproof, 
$146.00. Acme Packing Co., Inc., 
Baltimore 30, Md. 


60 C, 
sealed. 
405 8S. Paca 8t., 





FOR SALE: 1—4’x7’ Boss dry rendering cooker 
completely rebuilt. Chas. Abrams, 68 N. 2nd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Walnut 2-2218. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Used machinery and 
equipment of all kinds. Single 
pieces or complete plants. Pay 
cash, remove immediately. Chas. 
Abrams, 68 N. 2nd St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Walnut 2-2218. 








WANTED TO BUY: Used dry rendering cooker in 
good condition, 4x10 or larger. Give manufacturer's 
name and date of purchase, etc. G. B. Rogers, Box 
751, Rome, Georgia. 





WANTED TO BUY: Two Anderson R- ms expellers. 
Phoenix Tallow Co., Phoenix, Arizona 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PACKER WANTED 


Wholesaler with modern plant and equipment 
wishes to contact independent packer, with an 
eye to the future, who is desirous of doing busi- 
ness in the Philadelphia area. Full details = Lo 
letter for quick action. W-284, THE NATIONAL 
_ 407 S. Dearborn St., Gino 5, 





WANT TO INVEST in small packing plant and 

take active charge of sales and distribution. Many 

years’ experience al a packing house op- 

erator and sales nager. Reply to Box W-285, 

gy NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 8S. Dearborn 
, Chicago 5, Ill. 
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WATCH 
FOR 


THIS COLUMN 
WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Barliant and Co. list below some of their current 
and t offerings, =z sale, 

available eos prompt shipment unless 

stated, at prices qu F.O.B. chippiag points, 

subject to prior sale. 


Write for our weekly bulletins. 





Curing-Smokehouse-Specialties 


1—SMOKEMAKER, Iron Fireman, practi- 
cally new, portable, with motor 

8—BACON FORMING BOXES, with lids, 
recently galvanized, ea 

50—CURING VATS, 15002 cap., ° 
hoops, pine bottoms, white oak staves 
like new, each 


Sausage Equipment 
1—GRINDER, #32 Buffalo, together with 
Buffalo Silent Cugter, both driven by 
same motor, 5 HP single phase, 220/60, 
guaranteed, both 
1—SILENT CUTTER, a #32, belt 
driven, excellent conditi 


stainless steel top; 10’x46” wide. 
12’x46” wide 

approx. it 
worm dump, with 5 HP motor, eneai, 
cond. 


General Packing House Equipment 


1—HOG DEHAIRER, Jumbo Boss, up to 
550 hogs per —, with conveyor and — 
scalding tank, no motors 
1—HOG DEHAIRER, ™Baby Boss, 
use, 74% HP 440 V. motor 
1—BAND SAW, wood saw used for meat, 
stat’y. table, 36” wheel, 3 HP motor, 
flat belt drive, 2 new blades 
4—ELECTRIC HOISTS, NEW, 
HP, single phase, 115 V, 
Niles, cable 104’, lift, 
1—WRAPPING TABLE, stainless 
tep, 10’x30"x36”, with galvanized shelf, 
ean be furnished with one 24” roller, 
or two 24” and two 36” rollers 
2—TRIMMING TABLES, NEW, 12’0’x48” 
x36” high, stainless top, high back, 
removable cutting board 18” wide. ..ea. 
1—BAND SAW, 36”, Jones- Superior, 
with wee table’ motor and drive. 
100 Dz.—SAWS, NEW, 24” Disston, 
dozen 
1—SCALE, 3002 dial, Chatillon, 
36” high, with pan 31”x31” 


now 


Sheppard- 


approx. 


Refrigeration 
500—REFRIGERATOR COLD PLATES, 
NEW, Stangard-Dickerson, 18”x72”. 
Suitable freezers, cabinets, etc., 
of 12 or more) reduced to 
4—WALK-IN FREEZERS, NEW, srotabet- 
cated, 9'x12"10”"x7’6", spun- -glass insula- 
tion, ‘with 7% HP gas unit, 
without unit, ea 
3—WALK-IN FREEZERS, NEW. 
12’10"x7’6”, prefabricated, spun-glass 
insulation, without unit, 2 
1—FLAKE ICER, York, NEW, with extra 
spare parts, one ton capacity, complete 
with motors 
4—REFRIGERATOR DOORS, with frames 
and hardware, Jamison, 4’x6’, ea 


Rendering and Lard Equipment 


1—COOKER, 4x7 Boss, completely 


over- 
— new shafts & bearings, 


10 HP 


1—P ric ‘KER TROUGH, stainless steel jac- 
keted, for 4x9 lard roll, pulley driven, 
excellent condition 

1—BAROMETRIC CONDENSOR, #2CC 
Elliott, suitable 150 GPM water 

1—HYDRAULIC PRESS, Southwark 1130 
ton, new piston, 42” high basket, mov- 
able gland, steam pump, excellent con- 


dition, recently gone over 
2—COOKERS, NEW, 4x10, 


internal Per. 

sure, inside shell 54”, outside shell a 
20 HP, silent chain drive, 6 week ay 4 
livery, each 

3—COOKERS, NEW, dry rendering, 


i.d., welded, internal pressure, 10 HP 

motor, quick delivery, each. 
KETTLES, 8. J., NEW, Legion, all stain- 

less, 402 pressure, tested at 852, with 

covers, on legs, acketed: 60-gal., 

$225 ea.; 40-gallon, $175 ea.; 30-gal., 

$145 ea.; 20-gallon, $130 ea. 
Voteptiene, wire or write us if interested in any 
of the items above, or in -_ other equipment. 
We solicit your offerin surplus and idle 
equipment as we have buyers for most types. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS - SALES AGENTS 
ADELPHI BLDG. « 7070 N. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 26 « SHELDRAKE 3313 


SPECIALISTS 
Rebuilt and New Po 


Equipment 
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